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JASMIN» 


Monday, 7 July 1851- 

fHERE is quite a half of France which would laugh if 
Are had the presumption to tell it who Jasmin is. and 
vould reply by reciting some of his poetry and teljing 
js a thousand particulars about his poetic life ; but there 
s another half of France, that of the North, which from 
:ime to time needs to be reminded of wliat has not come 
>ut of its midst, of what is not habitually before its 
‘yes and does not directly reach its ears. It is for the 
benefit of this numerous chiss of readers that 1 should 
ike to explain to>day. with more completeness than I 
vas able to do before, what Jasmin, the celebrated poet 
>f Agen, the poet of these days who has best kept all 
lis promises, really is. 

Jasmin, born at Agen alx>ut the end of the last cen- 
ury, must be a man of al>out fifty-one years of age, but 
s fuU of fire, sap and youth ; with black eyes, hair that 
i short time ago was of the same colour, a brownc<l com* 
>lexion, ardent lip.s, a frank, open, expressive physiog- 
lomy. Born poor, in the most honest but the most 
complete poverty, of a stock in which son f<^lowcd father 
;o the q^iarity hospital and died there, he* has himself 
old his childhood's impressions in Mous Soubenis 
Mes Souvenirs), a little poem full of wit, shrewdness, 
•prightliness and sensibility. In this poem Jasmin dis* 
>lays one of the chief features of his talent: there is 
ensibility in his gaiety, and, even when he weeps, we 
dways see a ray of sun-light laughing through his tears, 
having reached an age wlicu it was necessary to make a 
Iving. he became a hair-dresser or barber, and in his 
leat little shop, in his little saloon on the promenade 

t Third volumr his Posms (ihn). 

C.L.—VII- 1 B 
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of the Gravicr, he sang in obedience to his natural instinct, 
employing the easy harmony and colour which the happy 
patois of the South oilers to its children. He shaved 
well, he sang better, and gradually in came customers 
and others attracted by curiosity, until he, the first of 
his race, made a conifortai>le living and was visited, as 
he puts it, hv a little silvery streamlet, even acquiring the 
ownership of his own humble dwelling. Under this first 
fonti. Jasmin, the author of pretty songs, of burlesque 
poems or even of rather elevated odes, those various 
pieces that were collected and published in 1835 at Agen, 
with the title ; l\ipilhtos {Cml-Papers), Jasmin was as 
yet only a pleasing, graceful and witty poet, liorn to be 
an honour to his native town, but he had not conquered 
the South. \fter 1836 his talent showed that it was 
capable of ri.sing to pure, natural, pathetic, disinterested 
compositions: ho ])uhlished the pretty poem entitled 
L’Abuqio de CastH-Cuille {The Blind Girl of Castel-CuilU), 
in which are described the ffites, the joys of the village, 
and the grief of a young girl who. after being engaged to 
be marric<l, became blind in consequence of small-pox, 
and was forsaken by her lover for another. The grief 
of the poor abandoned girl, her change of colour, her 
attitude, her speech, her plans, the whole framed in the 
freshness of spring and the laughing joy surrounding 
her, bears a stamp of nature and truth to which the 
masters of poetry alone are able to attain. On seeing this 
simple picture, one is quite surprised to find oneself in¬ 
voluntarily carried back in memory to other very ea^- 
pressivc pictures of the Ancient writers, of Theocritus 
for example. The truth is that true poetry, drawn from 
the same sources, meets and reflects the .same images. 

' In rising to this new' kind of composition, Jasaiin was 
no doubt still following his natural Ixsnt, but he began 
to direct it, to perfect it; this man. who had read few 
books, had meditated while reading the l>ook of the heart 
and of nature, and h.: entered into the way of true art, 
where a secret anrr persevering labour governs what 
might appear at most an eloquent facility and a happy 
inventiou. In 1834, he had been greatly impressed by 
a circumstance which determined his future poetic 
meth<>d, and which he shall tell in his own words. A 
hre broke out during the night at Agen. A young fellow 
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of the lower class, who was half educated but possessed 
of some natural gifts, was witness of a heart-rending 
scene and. as Jasmin and some of his friends arrived 
on the spot, related it to them while still in a state of 
great excitement: 

* I shall never forget it, says jasmin, he ina'Ie us shiidrler, he made us 
weep. . . . He was Coriieilk', ht; was Talma ! I s|Mtkc of it next <lay m 
some of the best houses m Agen ; the [V'ople wanted to see the vouug 
fellow, they Sfmt for him and made him refn-at his storv ; but the fever 
of excitement was extingiii'«hed in him, he was just wordy, aflettrd, 
rxagg^raled ; in short, he wuhed to do, aiul kr dtd not. 'I'lien I understood 
that, speaking and acting in our moments of euiotirm and exiiteiueni, 
we are «iU iacuiiic and eloquent, full of spirit and .n tion, true jxieis iu 
short ukm wf are mi conscious of it ; and 1 ■ No uiiderstfxxl tli,it a Muse 
might, by dint of labour and p.itieiicr, attain to all that const touily.' 

This just and delicate observation should help to 
explain jasmin’s method in composing the diflerent 
poems lliat aj^peared since: The Blind iiirl (1S35), then 
TranQOunette (1840), Mad Martha (1844), The Twa Ttvin^ 
hrvthtrs (1845). A Sun's Il'et’A (1849). In nil tlie.se com¬ 
positions Jasmin has a natural, pathetic idea ; it is a 
story, either of his own invention, or borrowed from the 
tradition of tlie neighbourhood. With his facility 111 
improvising, aided by the resources of the ])atois in 
w'hich he writes, Jasmin might hasten his pen and count 
upon the chances of a liappy invention, .such as never 
fails a man of verve and talent: but no, lie marks out 
his frame, he draws his outline, he brings his cliaracters 
into action, then he seeks to discover all their thoughts, 
all their simplest and most vigorous words, and to clothe 
them in the most artle.ss, the must faithful, the most 
transparent language, a true, eloquent and sober language ; 
do not forget thLs last quality, lie is never, happier tlian 
when he hears and is able to borrow from an artisan or 
a farm labourer one of those words which are worth ten. 
Thus are his poems made to mature for years before they 
are brought to the light of day, in accordance with the 
precept of Horace which Jasmin rediscovered by his 
own experience, and thus did this poet of the people, 
writing in a popular <lia]cct and for public .solemnities 
which recall those of ihe Middle Age and of Greece, find 
himself to be finally, more than any of our contempor¬ 
aries. of the school of Horace whom 1 have just mentioned, 
of the'school of Theocrifhs, of the school of Gray and of 
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all those charming and studious men of genius who in 
every work aim at perfection. 

When 1 find carried to such a degree in Jasmin this 
theory of labour, of carefulness in style and composition, 
when he had moreover so ready and facile an inspiration, 
how painful it is to remember how our poetic wealth has 
been so squandered by our great poets of the day t O 
Jocelyn I Jocelyn I what a delightful poem you might 
have been, if the prodigal nature which conceived you 
had lieen capable of bearing you with the same patience, 
of rearing you and bringing you to a happy issue with 
the same maternal solicitude f It is true that a poem 
like Jocelyn, extcutecl and treated w'ith the care that 
Jasmin brings to his work, would cost eight or ten years 
of a man’s life, and he w'ould not hiive much time to, 
produce withal a dozen volumes on the Girondists or 
the Jacobins, and a February Revolution, to be an actor 
and a chronicler at the same time, and to write all that 
series of impromptu works that we know and forget, or 
that we should like to forget. 

Jasmin expressed very charmingly and wittily on a 
singular occasion his elevated and sober conception of 
the poet's art. During one of those tours which he has 
been making the last sixteen years in the South, and 
which w'cre a continual succession of recitations and 
ovations, a poet of the Department of the Hdrault, a 
dialect poet called Pe>Tottcs, a potter by trade, who had 
gained a sort of reputation, but a long way behind Jasmin, 
sent him by letter a challenge. Jasmin was then passing 
through Montpellier: 

* Sir, wroti! Peyrottes to him (34 nreomber 1847), I pmume, in my 
temerily which borders on boldness (1 do not hold Peyrottes to be very 
strong'on synonyms),^ to propose to you a match. Would you be lo 
g(X)d as to accept it ? In the Middle Age the troubadours would not 
have disdained the challtMige which in my boldness, I am sending you. 

* I will go to Montpellier on anv day and at any hour you please to 
mention. We will appoint iotn persons well known in literature to 


* M. Peyrottes has written to me to protest against this slight sar* 
casm : he tells im* that the EcMo du Midt, which printed his letter, here 
made a blunder uf which he was not capable, and that he used these 
words: * 1 (UTfume in my fimidtty which borders on audacity. . , 1 

acknowlevi>;it his Efpata, although they do not take away from the pi* 
quancy ot the episode in which he figurgt, and from the Utorary moral 
which X wish to maw. 
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ffiv« ut three themes to treat in twenty-four hours. We will both be 
k^od up. A sentry will guard the dow. Only provisions will be ad¬ 
mitted. 

* A son of the H^rault, I stand up for the honour and glory of my 
country ! As. under the circtiinstances, a charitable action is de rigueur, 
we will have the three given subjects printed for the benefit of the Crdche 
at Montpellier. 

* 1 should much like to enter the lists with you in declamation, but 
a very pronounced impediment of speech forbids 'my doing so.' 

And in a Postscript to this challenging letter he added : 

*! forewarn you. Sir, that I am already having copies of this letter 
distributed among various persons at Montpellier.’ 

Here we see Jasmin called upon to improvise, and 
almost obliged, as a matter of honour, to do so. Will he 
accept the challenge ? Listen to his charming reply and 
to the les.son which is addressed to others besides the 
potter-poet: 

* Sir, 

* 1 received only the day before yesterday, on the eve of my depar¬ 
ture, your poetic cartel: but I may tell you th.it. though 1 had nxeivcd 
It at a more opportune time, I amid not have accepted it. 

* How I Sir, you propose to iiiy Muse, who s«j greatly loves the open 
air and her freedom, to shut herself up tn a char ckamher, guardet t hv 
four senirut who wtU admit nothing but provisions, and there to treat three 

S iven themes, in iiteHiy-four hours ! . . . Three themes in twenty-four 
ours! you make me shudder, Sir. In the peril in which you wish 
to place my Muse, I confess to you, in all humility, that she is' so natve 
as to have become enamoured of the antique manner of execution, to the 
extent of being unable to grant me more than two or three lines a day. 
My five poems: The Blind Ctrl, My Souvenirs, Franfounette, Mad 
Marths, the Two Twins, cost me twelve years of laUmr. and vet they 
amount altogether to no more than two thousand four hundred' lines. 

* The Ghana'S, as you see, would not be equal; our two Muses would 
no sooner have been imprisoned, when yours might h,ive ended her 
triple ;o^ before mine, poor thing, had found her first inspiration to order. 

* 1 do not presume then to enter the lists with you ; the courser Hut 
laboriously drags its chariot, but reaches its destination all the same, 
cannot vie with the mettlesome locomotive on the railwiiy. The art 
that produces lines one by one cannot compete with the factory. 

' Therefore, my Muse declares herself v.iriquishcd Indoreband, and 1 
authorise you to have my declaration registered. 

' I have the honour. Sir, to salute you. 

’Jacques Jasmin.* 

* P.S.—Now that you know the Muse, in two words know the man ; 

' 1 love glory, but never has tiic success of others disturbed my slum¬ 
bers.' 

Thus did Jasmin reply at once like a child of nature, 
and as a disciple of Horace and Theocritus might have 
done. 
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Wc must begin to quote him, to translate him in such 
a v>'Ay as to enable all to appreciate some of his peculiar 
qualities. Ills third volume of Poems, which is on the 
point of appearing, provides me with many a subject 
either in the style of the Epistle, or that of the Poem, 
I will take as an example, by ]>rcferenre, Maltro V Jnoucinto 
{Mad Martha). It is a little poem dedicated to Mmc 
jviennessier-Nodicr, in memory and n recognition of the 
fact that Noilier was the first to salute and proclaim 
Jasmin on this side of the Loire. Martha was a poor girl 
who lived for thirty years in Agen on public charity, 
‘ and whom we little rascals, says the poet, used to 
tease with impunity when she came out of her house to 
fill her little empty basket.—For thirty years the poor 
half-witted creature w'as seen, often holding out her 
hands to our charity. When she passctl by, the people in 
Agen would say : Martha has come out, she must be 
hungry / Nothing was known about her, and yet every¬ 
body liked her. Onlv the children, who have pity on 
nothing and laugh at everything sad, would shout: 
Martha, a soldier! and Martha, who had a horror of 
soldiers, would run away quickly.’—Why did she run 
away ? That is what Jasmin’s Muse a.skcd herself one 
day, in a moment of reverie when the image of this poor 
girl, with her virginal grace under her rags, recurred to 
her thoughts, and, after going about the country in search 
of information, after making full enquiries through vines 
and daisies, she found out the following ; 

One (lay, near the banks which the river Lot freshly 
kisses with its clear and pure waters, in a little cottage 
hidden by thick elm-trees, w*hilc the young fellows were 
drawing lots in the neighbouring town, a young girl was 
thinking, then praying, then getting up. unable to stay 
in one place. What was her trouble ? So young, so 
beautiful, of a beauty "O pure and delicate among her 
companions, what was : '.^e cause of her anxiety, her sudden 
changes of colour ? Vou will have guessed it: on that 
day her In- and that of another is decided. Some 6ne 
enters at this moment: ’ it is Annette, her neighbour; 
at the *^ii st glance it is evident that she too has a heart’s 
trouble : a moment after one has a suspicion that in her 
case the pain glides over the h^art. and does not take 
root.* And the two girls speak of their troubles, but each 
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in her own way. Annette, frightened at her friend's 
anxiety, says to Martha who had questioned her. and 
thought she read the news in her face: * 1 know nothing 
as yet; take courage, dear ; it is noon, wc shall know it 
soon. But you are trembling like a reed ! Your face 
frightens me I and if Jacques were to depart, you would 
die perhaps ? ’—* / do not kftow/ replies IVIartha with 
deep simplicity. Annette comforts her ; with naive and 
malicious levity she exhorts her to follow her own example: 
' What are you thinking of ? die I what a cliild you are 1 
I love Joseph ; if he departs, I may grieve, 1 may let 
fall a few tears ; but come, though I do love him, I 
will wait for his return, and not think of <lying. No 
man ever dies for a girl, and they are quite right; it is 
only too true : nobody loses more than the one who goes 
away' Imagine a sw'cet and easy rhythm to these simple 
words. Thus docs Jasmin compose his dialogues and 
discover, by dint of retlcxion, nature in all its purity. 
To divert their minrls from anxiety and drive away their 
troubles by occupation, the girls try their fortune with a 
pack of cards. The game is described with charm and 
vivacity. Superstition is painted in natural colours. 
The two girls, the loving and the light-hearted one, follow 
the game with the same curious and frightened interest: 
* The two mouths are mute ; the four laughing, frightened 
eyes follow the movements of the fingers.* All went well, 
the cards w'ere promising, nearly all the spades were out. 
when the fatal queen of spades turned up last of all and 
exclaimed : Wot! At the same instant the sound of the 
drum and fifes ])roclaims the joyous return of the l>oys. 
of those who have drawn lucky numbers. Which of the 
two girls will recognise her lover ? It is Annette, the 
light-hearted, the least in love, who recognises Joseph 
among the favoured ones. Jacques has drawif number 3. 
and must go. Two weeks later Annette, the one who 
would have found comfort, i-s married to her lover. 
Jacques comes in tears to take leave of Martlia. Jacques 
has neither father mother; he has nobody but her 
in the world to love; He promises, if the war spares him. 
to return and bring her back his life. We have only 
reached the end of the first canto, or, as they say, the 
first pause. The month of May has come round again; 
the poet describes it hs every ^uihcrn poet knows how 
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to describe it. In the midst of the universal joy and t£a 
songs in nature, a single and very gentle voice is heard to 
complain. It is the voice of Martha singing a lovely 
lament, of which 1 quote the first verse: 

* The swallows have returned, I tee my two on the nest, up there; 
they have not been parted, like us two! They have come down, here 
they are, I can almost put mv hand on them; how pretty and glossy 
thev are I They still nave the ribbon that Jacques tied round their 
neck on my fdte-day, last year, when they came and paked from our 
/oifMd hands tks golden gnats we chose for them* 

In order to give an idea of this poetry, beaming and 
scintillating still in the midst of its melancholy, I should 
have to quote the original text. Jasmin’s poetry is quite 
enamelled with those charming lines which make the 
objects to shine before our eyes, which make the morning 
sun glisten on the window-pane, and the little cottage 
sparkle through the cluster of liazcl-bushes: but here 
the brilliancy of the description is blended with pure 
sentiment. 

Poor Martha continues her laments and her conversa¬ 
tion with the swallows. She ls wasting away, however, 
she is being consumed by a slow fever ; she is dying, and 
soon the priest recommends her to the prayers of the 
congregation. Then a kind uncle divines her trouble, 
and at her bedside makes a proposal which arouses her 
and restores her to health. Her uncle has understood 
that she is pining for Jacques : he sells his vineyard and 
with this sum to start with Martha, if she recovers and 
works hard, will soon have the means of buying her 
soldier’s discharge. Martha hopes, she revives, she works. 
But her uncle dies: she is not disheartened. She sells 
her cottage, and with a light heart hastens to carry the 
complete sum to the priest: 

* Monsieur Ic Cur^ says Martha on her knees, I brinf you all 1 have ; 
now you can write; buy his freedon, as you are so kind to me; do 
not saj^that it is I who am saving hua ; oh ! he will guess soon enough ; 
do not mention me yet, and do fear for me: I have strength in my 
arms, I will work for my living . pity 1 Monsieur le Cur^, have pity I 
give him back to me.' 

The third part begins. It is only a question of finding 
Jacques. It is not an easy thing in that time of great 
wars. The country priest knows many things about his 
flock; he can read hearts. A sinner avoids him, he 
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knows it, and he goes in search of him. * But, from his 
presb>'tery, the man of Heaven would have found it an 
easier task to bring to light sin, wicked thoughts, than 
to iind the nameless soldier in the midst of an army, 
and one who had not wTitten for three years.’ However 
the good Cur6 will succeed. In the meanwhile Martha, 
poor, but almost happy already and trustful, works hard. 
She labours night and day to make up as far as she is able 
the sum she lias given, and to have more to give. And 
the news of her pathetic action becoming known in the 
neighbourhood, all the country is in love with her: 
’ At night, there were long serenades, garlands of dowers 
hung at her door, and in the day-time, choice gifts which 
the girls, at length won over to her cause, presented to 
her with friendly looks.’ Annette was at the head of this 
band of kind maidens. In short, Martha was already 
treated as if she were a betrothed, a bride, when one day. 
a Sunday morning, the good Cur6 appears to her after 
mass, with a paper in his hand. It is a letter from Jacques ; 
he has been found, he is free, he will arrive on tlie following 
Sunday. It must he added that Jacques has not guessed 
the source of his unexpected good fortune. A poor or])han 
boy. or, what is worse, a foundling, he imagines that it is 
his mother who has at length made herself known. So 
he will come and learn everything at once : all the happy 
surprises W'ill come together. A week passes : the next 
Sunday has come. After mass, all the village is assembled 
as if they were awaiting a great lortl, and Martha, the 
maiden with the unspotted brow, stands beside the old 
priest, all laughing and standing at the head of the road: 
you see the picture, and the high road stretching out 
before you in all its length : 

* Nothing in the middle, nothing: at the end of that ionit Icvel%trip, 
fw/ki'ng but tk* shadow torn tn pieces by the sun (another of thoM' happy 
lines which paint without any interruption). Suddenly a dark poiut 
has grown bigger: it is stirring. . . .Two men . . . two soldiers. . . . 
The taller, that is he 1 . . . How line he IcMiks ! H" has grown taller 
in the army. . . . And they both come nearer. . . . hut who is the 
other ? He looks like a woman . . . Ah ! it is a w'oman, a slratigf^. 
How handsome she is, and how .rrac^ful I she is dressed as a vivandi^re. 
A woman, good heavens 1 with Jacques 1 Where is she going to ? Martha 
has her eyes upon them* sad and pale as death ; and even the priest, 
even the bystanders, all are sliuduering, all are dumb; the two come 
still nearer. . . . Here they are, twenty yards away, smiling, out of 
breath. But what is this ? iacques looks troubh d, be has seen Martha. 

. . . Trembling, shame-faced, be has stopped. . . . The priest can 
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hoUl nut no longer ; with his strong, full voire, which is a terror to sin r 
Jarqties, who is that woman? ” And, like a culprit, Jacques with 
hanging htad : " It is my wife, Monsieur le Cur£. ... I am married/* 
A woman’s cry is heard, the priest turns round. . . .’ 

Wc feel that this cry comes from Martha : but do not 
suppose that she weeps or si^hs. The poor girl, with her 
eyes fixed on Jaccpies, breaks out into laughter, con¬ 
vulsive laughter. She is mad and will never recover.— 
Such is in an abridged form the story out of which the 
])oet has succeeded in making a series of vivid, feeling and 
jiathetic scenes. 

The language which Jasmin employs is the j)atois of 
the South ; but the word is very vague and can give no 
correct iilea of his sweet speech and the artistic labour 
with which lie has restored it. The language of Southern 
France, tlie most jirecocious of those which were born 
of Latin after the confusion of barbarism, that language 
called the Provincial-Koman {provcnQale-vomane) had 
attained a kind of classic perfection during the twelfth 
century, from 1120 to i2(k) ; it had produced some varied 
and most distinguished works in poetry, and was in full 
bloom when it w'as violently laid waste and ravaged at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, in the so-called 
War of the Albigenses (1208-1229). It wras brutally 
crushed in its flower, and drowned so to say in the blood 
of those who cultivated it. For some time it still struggled 
and tried to maintain itself in the state of a literary 
language ; but, every political centre having been de¬ 
stroyed in the South, this language, the first born or at 
least the first formed of the modern languages, fell into 
a decided decline and passed into the state of a patois. 
A ]>atnis 1 define as an ancient language which has had 
misfortunes, or on the other hand a quite young language 
that has not yet made its fortune. The Provencal was 
in the former case. Since then, this scattered and broken- 
up language still had its particular poets in B6arn, at 
Toulouse, in the Rouergm in different places ; but these 
poets w'ith their easy nacuralness made no efiort to rise 
above the spirit of the soil, and to broaden the quite local 
horizon within which they had been confined by Fortune. 
Jasmin, in the second part of his career, had the honour 
and the merit of feeling that it was necessary, for the 
whole of the South, to return to a*sort of speech-unity, at 
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least in respect of the language of poetry. When he first 
came out with his Agen patois, he founil a language that 
was harmonious still, hut very largely encroached upon 
by hrench invasions, by words and expressions which 
were contrary to its primitive genius. He was obliged 
to put aw*ay his first habits, to rid the surface of the stone, 
as he expresses himself, of the foreign strata which two 
centuries of civilisation had left upon it. He succee<led 
in his task with dclicficy anil without any apparent effort. 
The language w'hich he speaks to-day, the language in 
which he sings, does not belong to any place in jiarticular, 
to any corner of Gascony, Languedoc or Provence ; it is 
a slightly artificial and perfectly natur.al langufige. which 
is equally understood in every district and even by the 
Catalonians. He discreetly introduces into it picturesque 
words of his own invention, diminutives, old-fashioned 
w’ords that he has renovated, a thousand comljinatioiis and 
a thousand beauties of which we ourselves were formerly 
not entirely destitute in the French of Amyot an<l Mon¬ 
taigne. but of which classical regularity lias deprived us. 
Jasmin possesses and uses them in his pretty and well- 
restored dialect, but he never abuses them. 

It is for the critics beyond the Loire to follow more in 
detail this study of Jasmin's language and of the inter¬ 
esting questions attaching to it. Jn respect of style 
Jasmin appears to me a sort of Lan^uedocian Monzoni, 
1 give the definition for what it is worth to those who 
are competent to judge, and leave it to them to evolve 
or to mcKlify it. What I should especially like to do here, 
is to show "the man at work and in action. There is in 
Jasmin, beside the poet, a reciter and an actor, and all 
three characters combine, with the aid of his harmonious 
dialect, to procure him that jirodigious influence which 
he exercises on the Southern temperament. It yvould be 
difficult and unjust to assign the larger share in this 
success to one of the elements rather than to another: 
they are all equally necessary and intcrdep«*ndent. What 
causes Jasmin's poetry to produce so great an effect, is 
that everything in him is in harmony, everything Hows 
from the source: we feel that the man and the poet are 
one; and, as the man is on a level with the poet, one 
soon abandons onesgli when listening to him, to the 
sincerity of the impression which he shares. 
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We will leave aside the impromptu poems and the 
compliments in madrigal form that he is obliged to 
scatter on his path, in return for each homage and each 
triumphal hospitality that he receives; he criticises 
himself on this point as severely as anybody could do. 
and when his gratitude is serious, he demands time and 
reflexion to express it: * One cannot, he says, pay a 
poetic debt with impromptus; impromptus may be the 
good coin of the heart, but they are almost always the 
bad coin of poetry.’ Let us then consider Jasmin from 
his charming and serious, from his wholly enduring sides. 
One of the most touching, the most honourable and the 
most characteristic episodes of his existence as a poet- 
troubadour, is his pilgrimage for the benefit of the church 
of Vergt. The worthy Cur6 of a little town of P^rigord, 
M. Masson, seeing his church in ruins and the fervour 
of his flock suiTering in consequence, applied to Tasmin 
in 1843 to solicit.his aid. on one of his rounds, in collecting 
subscriptions. Jasmin needed no entreaty : ' The Church 
was waiting for me. he says, her priest chose me ; 1 
started on a galloping tour.’ So we see him, a pilgrim 
by the side of the priest, hastening from town to town. 
Oh I how he would wish that his poetry, like that of the 
celebrated singer of antiquity (for Jasmin has heard a 
little about Amphion), were able quickly to make walls 
and roofs to rise I Do not imagine however that, when 
the steeple is erected, he is going to compare himself 
prouilly w'ith that famous bard : 

* No! when tiles and rafters mount up, my soul will feel something 
•weeter. 1 shall say to myself: I was naked; the Church, I remind 
xnysrlf, clothed me very often when I was little. A man. 1 find her naked ; 
in my turn I cover her. . . .Oh 1 give, give, all I let me taste the 
delight of doing for her once what she has so often done for me.' 

On hearing these sincere lines, every one gave with 
tears, and the poet swam in the joy of his heart to see the 
Cur6*s hat filling on his rounri 

Five months after this first collection, on the 24 July 
1843, the church uf Vergt, for which he had travelled so 
much, was ble.sscd and consecrated by six bishops in 
the presence of three hundred priests and more than 
fifteen thousand people of all ranks, gathered together 
ior the ceremony. Jasmin was theg'e, a little lost in the 
crowd at first. For this solemnity he had composed a 
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new poem, entitled The Priest without a Churchy and in¬ 
spired by the same lofty and honest feelings. In this 
poem he described the influence of a handsome church 
on the Southern people, who love to imagine the heaven 
to be open while they are still on earth, and whose piety 
depends a little on outward show. The whole day how¬ 
ever was taken up with religious ceremonies ; dinner had 
to be taken in h^te. At the moment of sitting down to 
table, the Archbishop of Kheims (Cardinal Gousset), the 
consecrator of the rebuilt church, said to Jasmin: ‘ Poet, 
we have been told of your poem on the occasion ; we 
shall be happy if you will confide it to some of us this 
evening, before we depart.' — ‘ To some, Monseigneur I 
replied Jasmin. Can you imagine that a Muse has 
laboured fifteen days and fifteen nights for a confidential 
reading on the day of the festival ? To-day is the festival 
at Vergt for religion, but also for poetry that understands 
and loves it. The Church has six pontiffs, poetry has but 
one sub-deacon, but he must sing his hymn officially, or 
he will carry it away a virgin, unheard by any man.’ The 
Archbishop, a man of wit, who understands the race of 
poets, promises to try during dessert to introduce the 
piece of poetry between the cheese and the coffee : ‘ But 
you will have a strong rival in the coffee I ’—' He shall be 
vanquished. Monseigneur.’ replies Jasmin. They were at 
dessert, there was not a moment to lose, and the two 
hundred and fifty guests w'ere about to escape. The 
Bishop of Tulle, M. Berteaud, who was to preach the conse¬ 
cration sermon, had already slipped out to prepare his 
discourse ; he is called back. Jasmin begins and recites 
the poem, which may be read in his third volume: I^u 
Priste sans GUyzo {The Priest without a Church). A single 
fact will show its success better than anything. M. 
Berteaud who was to preach an hour later on the infinity 
of God, after hearing the poet, suddenly changed His text; 
he announced at the beginning of his sermon that he was 
going to preach on the priest without a church, and to 
develop the subject so happily indicated by another. 
Such examples, in which so many delicate and generous 
sentiments blend on both sides in a superior religious 
sentiment, seem to bring poetry back to its noblest origins 
and cannot be told without emotion. 

The life of Jasmin, that gay and laughing poet, is 
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filled with these grave and touching incidents. In 1840, 
on his visit to Toulouse, where he had first won his envied 
title of universal poet of all Languedoc, he had seen a young 
and at that time rich lady, Mile Th6rdsc Roaldds. ' wed 
her rich music to his poor songs.' Three years after, 
her family had suffered misfortune, and Mile Roaldds 
was obliged, through filial piety, to seek a living by her 
talent. Jasmin acted towards her as he had done to 
the priest of Vergt; he made some successful and lucra¬ 
tive tours, and the very enthusiasm of the poet, who 
seemefl happy before everything to recite his poetry, 
was in this case an additional piece of delicacy. 

We may imagine that Jasmin’s tours were distinguished 
by humorous, absurd, enthusiastic, quite Gascon in¬ 
cidents : the former leap to the eye at lonce; I have 
preferred to dwell on the others. 

Those serious and dignified qualities, covered over 
with a fresh poetry, full of gaiety and sensibility, turned 
to Jasmin's prolit. As a man, they procured him a con¬ 
sideration which docs not always accompany fame; as 
a poet, they brought him back to the perfection of his 
talent and to good taste, to tliat natural good taste^ 
which follows a perfect and confident use of all one's 
commendable faculties. Among those familiar poems in 
the style of the Kpistle and the Idyll, I know of none 
that paints him better than that which is entitled: 
Ma Biijno {My Vineyard), addressed to a lady com-' 
patriot who was living in Paris. On a certain day about" 
the year 1841;, Jasmin became the actual proprietor, not 
only of his house on the Gravier, but also of a little vine¬ 
yard quite near the town, which he immediately baptised 
w'ith this inscription : A Papillote, or, as who should say« 
The Bagatelle, The Knick-Knack. This vineyard com¬ 
bined all the conditions that Pliny the Younger required 
for the little property of a poet and a student: Tantum 
soli ut ... reptare per limitem . . ., omnes viticulas 
suas nosse et numerate mbusculas possirU, The vine- 
stocks could be casilv counted : 

m 

* Niue chcrr>*'trtv^s, that is my wood, exclaims Jasmin, who has read 
neither Pliny the \oungcr, nor the Hoc erat in votis of Horace, nor 
Claudian's Old Mar. or Verona ; ten rows of vines form my promenade; 
peach-tret's, t'j* / arc mine ; hazel-bushes, they are mine ; young elntt, , 
1 have two oi them; fountains, I have twosol them. How we^tliy I 
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am’? My Muse » a small farmer; oh I 1 will paint jhiu, while I hold 
the bnisfi, our country loved of heaven. 

‘ Here, we grow everytluiig by ruurely scratrhing the soil; the man 
who possesses a small piece of it can swagger like any land-owner ; 
there are no little properties under our sun !' 


Then follow the prettiest, the most tuneful, the most 
balmy of descriptions: but the moral is never absent. 
The poet relies upon this vineyard to prevent his friends 
from escaping him, to attach them anew with his tasty 
fruit. In this place recollections crowd upon him, 

* I can see the meadow where I used to sport; 1 can sec the little 
island where I gathered sticks, where 1 have cried . . where 1 have 
laughed. . . . 

* 1 can see beyond the leafy wood, where, near the spring. 1 bec.ime 
dreamy, after I had been told that a famous writer had gilded the brow 
of Age'll, by reciting his verse to the murmurs of this silvery stream.' 

Can you believe it ? this famous w'ritcr who troubled 
Jasmin's boyhood, is Scaliger. Julius-Cie.sar Scaliger, who 
wai the glory of Agen in the sixteenth century, and whom 
tradition and legend have turned into an almost popular 
poet^. Illustrious Scaliger, he was never so cliariiiingly 
sun^ and celebrated. But. from one memory to anottier. 
Jasmin perceives, on his own little estate, more than one 
thick hedge through which he had forced his \vay as a 
boy, more than one apple-tree tliat he had lopped, more 
th^n one vine-trellis to which he had climbed upon 
another’s back in order to reach the choice mu.scatels, 
and he resolves, in his turn, not to deal with the boys 
more hardly than he was dealt with : 

* Wllat can you expect ? wh.it I pilfered, I will give bark, and I will 
give back with uaiiry ; there is no door to my vineyard ; tli« threshold 
is barred by two br.imbles ; when 1 see. the nose of the marauder llirough 
the opening, instead of arming my.sclf with a switch, 1 will turn away, 
-that they may come back.' 

See how' kind-heartedness and cliarity are (fisguised in 
laughter. Jasmin's Viiwyard is one of those little master¬ 
pieces that we can only expect from one of those accom¬ 
plished poets in whom sentiment and style unite to 
satisfy both the soulnd good taste. 

What else is there to say of the serious side of the poet ? 
Shall we make it a mi^it that he was able to resist all 
the evil temptations which did not fail to besiege him ? 
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No poet ever received so many eulogies as he. and none 
tries less to appear not to love them, but he is singular 
in that he has never been led by these praises to commit 
any lolly: he has carried his poet's intoxication with a 
rare go<^ sense: ' I know of no slip that he has ever 
made.’ somebody said to me who knows him well. Be¬ 
fore the February Revolution, in April 1847, in the poem 
entitled Rich and Poor, or The Lying Prophets, he showed 
the charity of the former disarming the anger and envy 
of the latter, and belying sinister predictions ; he showed 
the poorest that charity was better understood than ever, 
extending its operations on all sides, giving with one 
hand and collecting with the other ; and to the rich he 
said : ‘ Do not forget for a single moment that the great 
brood of the poor always wake up wdth laughter, when 
they have not gone to bed hungry.’ In his poem Town and 
Country, composed for the festival of the Com ice-Agricole 
(Agricultural Society) of Villeneuve-sur-Lot (September 
1S49), he pointed out the advantages of not deserting one’s 
native soil for the vanities and ambitions of the towns ; 
he made the wisest and the oldest propose a toast, ‘ not 
to the netv spit it, full of venom, but to the elder brother 
of the spirit, good sense.* He was not content until he 
had brought back to the fields his misguided young 
Gentleman, and liad made him say: ‘ The country was 
my cradle, now it shall be my grave: for I have under¬ 
stood the land, I have sounded its worth.’ This young 
man, misguided by modern ideas, might no doubt be 
characterised more particularly and wdth a greater re¬ 
semblance in his moral malady: the intention however 
suffices ; the hearer will complete the idea. Happy in the 
conversion, the poet exclaims at the finish, with a feeling 
that overflows the frame of his poem ; ' It is a fine 
thing to save sacred poetry, but it is a hundred times 
finer to save one’s country I '—It was after hearing this 
poem and so many others inspired by the same exalted 
moral sentiment, that somebody said with reason: * If 
France possessed ten po<='t'> like Jasmin, ten poets of his 
influence, she need fear no revolutions.* 

I was nearly forgetting to say that this third vofume of 
Jasmin’s works is dedicated to M. Dumon of Agen. the 
ex-Minister. who had once paid him a thousand attentions 
and done him a thousand kind deeds. He is certainly 
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not committing himself in dedicating a volume of poetry 
to M. Dumon, a man of such intelligence and literary 
attainments : but he does himself honour and chooses 
his time well when he says to<day before all the world: 
/ feel as grateful to you as ever. 


C.L.—vri 


c 



MARIE-ANTOINETTE i 

Monday, 14 July 1851. 

Among the writings which enable us to form a correct 
idea of Queen Marie-Antoinette and her character in 
the years of her prosperity and youth, I know of none 
that brings more conviction to the mind of the reader 
than the simple Notice of the Count of La Marck, in* 
serted by M. dc Bacourt in the Introduction to the 
work recently published on Mirabeau. The Count of 
La Marck outlines the private life of the Queen in a few 
pages which show very clear observation. We see there 
a real and natural Marie-Antoinette, withbut any ex¬ 
aggeration. We foresee the mistakes into which those 
about her will not fail to urge her, those that will be 
attributed to her, and the weapons that she will uncon¬ 
sciously put into the hands of malignity. We regret 
that so impartial and so superior an observer did not 
draw a similar portrait of the Queen at the different 
moments of her existence, until the hour when she became 
a great victim, and when the lofty qualities of her heart 
burst forth with such brilliance as to strike and interest 
all who are possessed of any humanity. 

There is a way of regarding Marie-Antoinette which 
appears to me the true one, and which 1 should like to 
define, because it is from this point of view that the 
final judgment of history should, in my opinion, be given. 
One may, with an exalted feeling of compassion, take an 
ideal interest in Marie-Antoinette, try to defend her 
on all points, set up as her advocate, her champion against 
all comers, feel indignant at the very idea of blemishes 
and weaknesses that others think they discover in her 
life : that is an attitude which is worthy of respect if it 
is sinceje* which is very conceivable in those who had,a 

^ Notice of the Count <Sl La Marck. 
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•cult for the old monarchy, but which impresses me much 
less in new-comers, in whom it is no more than a foregone 
conclusion. That is not my point of view ; it could 
hardly be that of men w^ho have never been brought 
up in the religion of the old monarchy, and sucli, it 
cannot but be admitted, is the case with the vast majority 
among the present and the coming generations. What 
appears to be more certain and more desirable for the 
pathetic memory of Marie-Antoinctte, is that she will 
stand out, from the multitude of writings and testimonies 
of which she has formed the subject, a beautiful, noble 
and gracious figure, with her weaknesses, her frivolities, 
her frailties perhaps, but with the essential qualities, 
preserved and recovered in their integrity, of a woman, 
of a mother and at times of a queen, W'ith her at all times 
generous goodness, and finally vrith those merits of 
resignation, courage and meekness which crown great 
misfortunes. It is by reason of these qualities that, once 
historically established in those still beautiful propor¬ 
tions, she will continue to interest throughout the ages 
ail those men who, becoming more and more indifferent 
to the political forms of the past, still entertain the feelings 
of delicacy and humanity which form part of civilisation 
as well as of nature, of all those are able to sympathise 
with the misfortunes of a Hecuba and an Andromache, 
and who, reading the story of like and still greater mis¬ 
fortunes, are touched by hers. 

But there is this dificrence that poetry alone is charged 
with the tradition of Andromache and Hecuba, and that 
we have no Memoirs of the Court of Priam, whilst we 
have those of the Court of Louis XVT, and there is no 
possibility of disregarding them. Wliat do these Memoirs 
say about Marie-Antoinette ? I moan the true and not 
the libellous Memoirs. What says the Count of La Marck, 
who sums up very justly the spirit of that first epoch ? 
Coming to France at the age of fifteen years, the young 
Dauphiness was not yet nineteen when she found herself 
a Queen by the side of Louis XVL That prince, furnished 
with a sound education and endowed with all the moral 
qualities we know of. but weak, timid, abrupt, rude, 
and particularly ungracious with women, had none of 
the qualities necessary fpr guiding his young wife. The 
latter, tlie daughter of an illustrious mother, Maria- 
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Theresa, who was too much occupied with State affairs 
to give any attention to her bringing>up. had liad a very 
neglected early education at Vienna. She had never 
been inspired 'with a taste for serious reading, and had 
no idea of acquiring it. Her mind, quick and clear enough^ 
* promptly grasped and comprehended the things that 
were spoken of.’ but had neither great breadth nor 
great capacity, nothing in a word that could make up for 
the want of education or supply the place of experience. 
With amiability, gaiety and innocent banter, she had 
above all * great goodness of heart and a persevering 
desire to oblige the persons who addressed themselves 
to her.’ She felt a great need for friendship and intimacy, 
and she at once sought some person to whom she might 
become attached in a way that is not usual at Court. 
Her ideal of happiness (everybody lias his own ideal) 
evidently was to find, on leaving the scenes of ceremony 
which bored her, a pleasant, cheerful, devoted, choice 
society, in the midst of which she might appear to forget 
that she was a queen, whilst being really mindful of it. 
She liked, if w'e may say so. to indulge in the pleasure 
of this oblivion, only to remember suddenly what she 
was, in order to be able to scatter good graces around her. 
We have seen, in comic operas and pastoral plays, those 
disguised queens who arc the joy and the delight of 
those about her. Marie-Antoinette had that ideal of a 
happy life which she might have realised without any 
difficulties if she had remained a mere Archduchess at 
Vienna, or if she had simply reigned in some little Tuscany 
or Lorraine. But, in France, she could not attempt that 
life with impunity, and her little Trianon with its dairies, 
its shcepfolds and its comedies, was too near to Versailles. 
Envy prowled around those too favoured spots, envy 
making signals to stupidity and calumny. 

M. de La Marck pointed out very clearly how improper 
it was for a queen to restrict herself so exclusively at 
first to the circle of the Comtesse Julie de Polignac, to 
give to the latter, together with the rank of a friend, the 
attitude of a favourite, and to all the men of this coterie 
(the Vaudreuils. the ^senvals, the Adh6mars), preten¬ 
sions and rights which they so quickly abused, each in 
the diiection of his humour and iis ambition. Although 
she never became fully aware of these improprieties, she 
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had some inkling of them ; she felt tliat where she sought 
repose and relaxation from her supreme rank, she still 
met with an obsession that was prompted by self-interest, 
and when it was pointed out to her that she often showeel 
too great a preference to strangers of distinction passing 
through France, a preference that might prejudice her 
in the eyes of the French: ‘ You are right, she would 
reply sadly, but they at least do not ask anything of me/ 

Some of the men who, admitted to the Queen’s intimacy 
and favour, were under greater obligations of gratitude 
and respect, were the first to speak of her with levity, 
because they found her not sufficiently docile to their 
views. As she appeared, at a certain moment, to become 
a little estranged to the Polignac circle and to feel more 
at home in the salon of Mme d’Ossun, her Lady of the 
Bedchamber, ' an habitu6 of the Polignac salon (whom 
M. de La Marck docs not name, but who appears to liave 
been one of the most important of the circle) wrote a very 
spiteful little poem against the Queen, and this poem, 
which was based on an infamous falsehood, circulated 
in Paris/ Thus it was that the Court itself and the 
Queen’s intimates provided the first leaven wdiich mingled 
with the scurrilities and infamies of the outside world. 
She herself was ignorant of all that, and had no more 
suspicion of the influences that were at work against 
her popularity at Versailles, than of those which caused 
her estrangement at Paris. 

Even to-day. when anybody wishes to quote some 
testimony that reflects against Marie-Antoinette, the 
testimony of somebody wdio counts, he goes to the 
Memoirs of the Baron de Bcsenval. Summoned to her 
in lyyS, at the time of the duel of the Comte d’Artois 
and the Due de Bourbon, M. de Besenval is introduced 
by Campan (Secretary of the Cabinet) into a private cham¬ 
ber that he did not know, ’ simply but comfortably 
furnished.—1 was astonished, he adds in'passing, not 
that the Queen should have desired so many comforts, 
but that she should have dared to procure them.* This 
simple sentence, thrown out cursorily, is full of insinua¬ 
tions, and her enemies did not fail to take note of it. 

I will not affect more reserve than necessary, or fear to 
touch upon the mo.st delicate point. There are people 
who make it their contern to deny absolutely any kind of 
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light conduct and any weakness of the heart in Marie- ^ 
Antoinette (suppasing that she had any at that period of' 
her life). For my part, I boldly think that the interest 
attaching to her memory, that the pity excited by her 
misfortune and the noble way in which she bore it, 
that the execration which her judges and her executioners 
deserve, can in no respect depend upon any previous 
discovery, relating to a feminine frailty, or be in the 
slightest degree weakened by it. Now. at the present 
day, with the historical information at our command 
on IVlarie-Antoinette, taking true testimony into account, 
and remembering what has been related by sufficiently well 
informed contemporaries, we are justified in thinking 
that this warm-hearted and vivacious lady, yielding 
entirely to her impressions, with her liking for refined 
manners and chivalric observances, and her simple need 
for opening her heart and seeking protection, may have 
had a preference in her heart during these fifteen years 
of her youth: it would have been strange if that had 
not been the case. Many men of ambition, many cox¬ 
combs however, tried their fortune and failed ;" there 
were numberless attempts and beginnings. Wc heard 
Lauzun the other day explaining his adventure in his 
own way: it remains a fact that, for some reason or 
other, he failed. The Prince de Ligne often came to 
France at this period, and was one of those quite French 
and very amiable foreigners in whose company the Queen 
took a particular pleasure. He had the honour of riding 
out with her in the mornings: ‘Tt was. he said, during 
these rides, when I was quite alone with the Queen, al¬ 
though surrounded by her ostentatious royal train, that 
she related to me a thousand interesting anecdotes con¬ 
cerning herself, and told me of the traps that had been 
set to make her fall in love. Now it was the house of 
Noailles who tried to make her take the Vicomte, now 
the Choiseul cabal who intended her to fall in love with 
Biron (Lauzun), who, since / . . . but at that time he was 
virtuous. The Duchesse de Duras accompanied us on 
horseback, when it was he” week; but we used to leave 
her with the grooms, and that was one of the Queen's 
giddy acts and one of her greatest crimes, since she com-. 
mitted no others but those of neglect of the bores, male 
and female, and they are always implacable.' So here we 
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have the other side of Lauzun's story»the Queen's version. 
* 1 must remark however that it was by no means likely 
that Lauzun was acting in the interests of the Choiseul 
cabal, with whom he was at all times on rather bad terms ; 
but those about the Queen had an interest in presenting 
him in that light, in order finally to ruin him. 

It was the same Prince de Ligne who said of her in another 
place : ' Her supposed gallantry was never more than a 
deep feeling of friendship, which perhaps distinguished 
one or two persons (1 leave him his grand seigneur's 
style), and a coquettish desire, common to women and 
queens, to please all the world.* This impression or this 
conjecture, which I find again in other good observers 
who came in contact with Marie-Antoinotte, remains. I 
think, the most probable one. These two persons whom 
she particularly distinguished at different times, appear 
to have been the Due de Coigny, in the first place, a 
prudent man and no longer young, and lastly M. de 
Fersen, a Colonel in the Royal < Swedish regiment in 
French service, a man of an elevated, chivalrous character, 
who, in the days of misfortune, betrayed himself only by 
his absolute devotion. 

By the way, when discussing these intimate and secret 
particulars on which it is so easy to find abundance of 
gossip and so difficult to acquire any certainty, it is well, 
1 think, to remember the sensible words of Mme do 
Lassay (a natural daughter of a Cond6) to her husband 
when he was minutely discussing and deciding the ques¬ 
tion of Mme de Maintenon’s virtue : she looked at him 
with astonishment and said with an admirable sang¬ 
froid : ‘ How do you come. Sir, to be so sure of these 
things ? ' These words, which are piquant when ad¬ 
dressed by a wife to her husband who thinks he is sure 
about a disputed virtue, arc no less true in all cases, 
and might be equally well addressed to anybody who 
thinks he is so sure about the kind of fault whi£h nobody 
ever witnesses.' 

' MM. Edmond and Jules dc Goncourt, in their Hisioire de Marie* 
Antoinette (x8s8), in which they have given us so many curious un¬ 
published documents, intt'’mingled with some brilliant and generous 
remarks, vigorously pronounce against any kind of supposition and 
concession on this bead; ‘ No, they exclaim, Marie-Antoinette has no 
need of any excuse : no, calumny was not scandal: Marie-Antoinette 
was always pure.' WithoutH»eing her knight to that extent, withoutony 
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The beauty of the Queen in her youth was much ex¬ 
tolled. She was not a great beauty, taking each feature * 
in detail: the eyes, though expressive, were not very 
handsome; her aquiline nose appeared too prominent: 

* 1 am not very sure that her nose belongs to her face,' 
said a witty witness. Her lower lip was bigger and more 

E rominent than one likes in the mouth of a pretty woman ; 

er figure too was rather full ; but the general aspect 
was one of great distinction and supreme nobility. Even 
in undress, she was a queenly beauty rather than a woman 
of the world ; * No woman, said M. de Meilhan, had a 
better carriage of the head, which was attached in such a 
way that each of her movements had grace and nobility. 
Her walk was light and dignified, and recalled Virgil’s 
phrase: Incessu patuit dea. What was rarer in her 
person was the union of grace and the most imposing 
dignity.’ Add to this a dazzlingly fresh complexion, 
admirable arms and hands, a charming smile, appro¬ 
priate speech, prompted less by mind than by soul, by 
the desire to be kind and to please. However much she 
loved freedom of conversation and jests, the familiarity 
of private life ; however much she played at being a 
shepherdess or a woman of fashion, she had but to rise 
and resume her commanding air: she became a Queen 
again in a moment. 

For a long time this gracious woman, full of confidence 
in the prestige of royalty and only thinking of agreeably 
tempering it for those about her, took no interest in politics 
or at least only by accident, and when driven to it in a 
certain sense by her intimate circle. She continued to 
live her life of fairyland and illusions, even after the 
odious scandals, satirical songs and infamous pamphlets 
had begun to circulate in Paris, and ascribed to her a 
secret and continuous influence which she did not possess. 
The affair of the necklace was the first signal of her mis¬ 
fortunes, and the bandage which had hitherto covered 
her eyes was torn away. Sh^' began to come out of her 
enchanted hamlet, and to discover the world such as it 
is when it has an interest iri being malignant. When she 

prejudice, without ruv responsibility, one may, I repeat, and one should, 
if one is no more than a man of honour and feeling, preserve all respect 
and a tender interest for the queen and the woman in Marie-Antotoette. 
Let us not misplace the real essential points of human justice and mwality. 
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was brought so far as to concern herself habitually with 
public things and to have her opinion on the extraordinary 
measures and events which were every day forced upon 
her attention, she brought to them the least politic dis¬ 
position that could be imagined, I mean indignation at 
the sight of vile actions, personal prejudice w'hich her 
most manifest interest did not always succeed in com¬ 
bating, a resentment against insults which was not a 
desire for vengeance, but the proud and delicate suffering 
of wounded dignity. If Louis XVI had been different, if 
he could have been influenced by an active, energetic 
impelling force, there is no doubt that at one time or 
another, inspired by the Queen, he might liavc attempted 
some bold step that might have been rash, but which 
might also for a time have re-established the tottering 
monarchy. But it was not to be: Louis XVI’s soul 
escaped from and shirked his kingly role by reason of his 
very^ virtues ; his nature, entirely made up of piety and 
humanity, perpetually tended towards self-sacnlicc, and, 
falling from one weakness into another, he was destined 
not to recover his greatness until the moment when he 
became a martyr. The Queen had it not in her to over¬ 
come such absolute incapacity and royal inertia. She 
had fits of energy, but no continuity. Tliat is the per¬ 
petual complaint that returns to the pen of the Count of 
La Marck in the secret Correspondence which has just 
been published : ‘ The Queen, he wrote to tlic Comte 
de Mercy-Argenteau (30 December 1790), the Queen has 
certainly enough intelligence and fortitude to do great 
things ; but it must be confessed, and you may have 
remarked it better than I, tliat, whether into affairs, or 
merely into conversation, she does not always bring that 
degree of care and attention and that continuity which 
are indispensable in order to become thoroughly informed 
about the things one ought to know, and to 4)revent 
errors and secure success.* And elsewhere, the same 
man says, wTiting again to the same person (28 September 
1791): * I must speak plainly, the King is incapable of 
reigning, and the Queen, if well .seconded, is alone able 
to make good his incapacity. That alone would not 
suffice: the Queen would have to see the necessity of 
concerning herself with affairs methodically and con¬ 
sistently ; and she wouM have to make it a rule not to 
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grant a half-confidence to a large number of people^ 
but on the other hand to give her full confidence to the 
man she has chosen to second her.* And again (lo 
October 1791): ‘ The Queen, in spite of her intelligence 
and a proved courage, allows every opportunity to escape 
her of seizing the reins of government, and surrounding 
the King with faithful men, devoted to her service and 
to saving the State with and through her.' In truth, it * 
takes more than a day to recover from such a long and 
liabitual state of levity; in one who had never opened a 
book of history in her life, and had dreamed of an idle 
and rustic royalty at Trianon, it would have required 
at least the genius of a Catherine of Russia to struggle 
with dangers so unexpected : it is enough tliat her 
past frivolity did not debase or corrupt her heart, and 
that in a time of trial it was as generous, as proud, as 
royal and as fully endowed as it might have been when 
leaving the hands of nature. 

I will not discuss, as you may well believe, the line of 
policy to which Marie-Antoinette thought good to return 
when left to herself. We arc not going to be constitutional 
purists: what she desired was assuredly not the Con¬ 
stitution of '91, it was the security of the throne, that of 
France as she understood it, the honour of the King and 
her own, and that of the nobility, the integrity of the 
heritage to be left to her children ; do not expect any 
more of her. The letters from her which have been already 
published, others which will be published some day, will 
p^mit of our establishing with certainty this portion of 
history. She desired the security of the State through 
her brother the Emperor, through the foreign powers, 
but not through the 6migr6s. She cannot contain her 
indignation against the latter: ‘ The cowards, after for¬ 
saking us, she exclaimed, presume to expect that we alone 
shall expose ourselves and that we alone shall serve all 
their interests.’ In the verv fine letter to the Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, which contains those words, she said 
again, after explaining a desperate plan (August 1791): 

* I have listened, as far as 1 have l^en able, to men of 
both sides, and from their various opinions I have formed 
my own; 1 know not whether it wdll be carried out, 
you know the person I have to do with (the King): 
at the_^'ery moment when we think we have convinced 
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him, a word, an argument will make him change, without 
his being aware of it; it is for that reason again that 
there are a thousand things that cannot be undertaken. 
Well, whatever happens, remain steadfast in your friend- 
ship and attachment to me, I have indeed need of it, 
and believe me that, however great the misfortune that 

F ursues me. I may yield to circumstances, but never will 
consent to any step that is unworthy of me ; in mis¬ 
fortune we become more conscious of what we are. My 
blood flows in my son’s veins, and I hope that some day 
he will show himself a worthy grandson of Nfaria-Thcresa.* 
Her last gleam of joy and ho])c was on the occasion of 
the journey to Varennes. At the moment w'hen this 
so often deferred plan was at last about to be carried 
into effect, about midnight, the Queen, crossing the 
Carrousel on foot to the place where the coach which 
M. de Fersen had prepared for the royal family was wait¬ 
ing, passed M. de^ La Fayette’s carriage : she observed 
it, * and she had a sudden fancy to try to touch the wheels 
of his carriage with a switch that she held in her hand.’ 
It was an innocent vengeance. That stroke of the switch 
was her last youthful freak. Three days afterwards, how 
different was the state of affairs! When Mmc Campan 
saw her again on her return from Varennes, the Queen 
took off her cap, and showed her the effect which grief 
had had upon her hair : ‘ in a single night it had turned 
as white as a woman’s of seventy.' She was thirty-six. 

The last two years of the Queen’s life would suffice to 
redeem a thousand times as many errors as this gracious 
and refined lady might have committed in her heedless 
years, and to consecrate such a destiny to the pity of the 
ages. Imprisoned in her own home, a prey to continual 
anguish, we see her becoming chastened at the side of 
that saintly sister, Madame l^lisabeth, becoming more 
and more steadied and strengthened in thosa family 
feelings and that religion of home, which offer so much 
comfort only to a soul tliat is naturally good and un¬ 
corrupted. On the fatal days, on the days of insurrection 
and sedition, when her whole dwelling is invaded, she 
is at her post; she suffers insult with pride, with noble¬ 
ness, with forgiveness, at the same time that she shields 
her children with her own body. In the midst of her 
own dangers she is wholly occupied, in her goodness, 
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with those of others, and she is careful not to compromise 
anybody uselessly in her cause. On the last day, the 
supreme day of Royalty, the lo August, she tries to im- 

£ art to Louis XVI an impetus which might have made 
im die like a King, like a son of X^uis XIV ; but he was 
fated to die like a Christian and a son of Saint Louis. 
She herself enters upon that path of a heroism that is 
all resignation and patience. Once confined in the Temple, 
she does tapestry-work, she concerns herself with the 
education of her daughter and son, composes a prayer 
for her children, and prepares herself to drink the cup 
in silence. The head of the Princesse de Lamballe, held 
up at her prison bars, gives her the first cold shudder of 
death. When leaving the Temple on her way to the 
Conciergerie, she struck her head against the wicket-gate, 
through having neglected to stoop ; somebody asked her 
if she had hurt herself : ‘ Oh, no, she said ; nothing hurts 
me now.’ But every hour of her agony has been noted, 
and we need not repeat it. I do not think that there can 
exist a monument of stupidity more atrocious and more 
ignominious for our kind, than the Trial of Marie-An- 
toinette as we find it officially recorded in the twenty- 
ninth volume of the Histoire parlemcntaire de la Rdvoluiion 
franfaise. The majority of the replies she gave to her 
accusers are curtailed or suppressed ; but, as in every 
inic^uitous trial, the mere text of the imputations testifies 
against the assassins. When we think that a century 
called a century of lights, and of the most refined civilisa¬ 
tion, ends in public acts of such barbarity, we begin to 
doubt human nature and to have a terror of the savage 
beast {la bite firoce), as stupid {bite) indeed as it is savage, 
that this human nature ever contains within itself and 
that only awaits an opportunity to come out. Immediately 
after her condemnation, having been taken back from 
the tribunal to the Conciergerie, Marie-Antuinette wrote 
a letter to Madame illisabeth. which was dated the i6 
October, at half-past four in the morning. In this letter 
which has just been repi^uluced in fac-simile,^ and which 
is very simple in tone, we read : * It is to you, my sister, 
that I write for the last time. I have just been condemned, 
not to a shameful death, it is shameful only to criminals, 

1 La derfiUre Lettn de la Reine Marie-Antoinettet Parit, 1851, 
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biut to rejoin your brother. Innocent like him, I hope to 
show the same firmness that he did in these laet moments. 
I am calm, as one is when one’s conscience has nothing 
to reproach one with; I deeply regret having to leave 
my poor children. You know tlmt 1 lived only for 
them ; and you, my kind and tender sister, you who 
through your friendship sacrificed everything to be with 
us, in what position do I leave you ! . , The truest 
sentiments of a mother, a friend, a submissive Christian, 
breathe through this testamentary letter. It is well 
known that, a few hours later, Marie*Antoinette gave 

S roofs of that tranquillity and that firmness which she 
oped to have at the supreme moment, and even the 
official report of the executioners acknowledge that she 
mounted the scaffold with courage enough {assez de 
courage), 

I do not believe that we yet have all the elements for 
writing the life of Marie-Antoinette with becoming 
simplicity ; there are in existence collections of letters 
still in manuscript from her to her brothers the Emperor 
Joseph and the Emperor Leopold, and the Chancery 
of Vienna must contain treasures of this kind. But 1 
dare to conjecture that the publication of these confi¬ 
dential documents, if it takes place some day, will only 
confirm the idea which reflexion and a careful reading of 
the Memoirs are able to give at present. Miirie-Antoinette’s 
noble mother, from whom she inherited her aquiline nose 
and her queenly bearing, imprinted on her the stamp of 
her .race ; but this imperial character, which reappeared 
at great moments, was not the habitual character of her 
mind, her education and her dream ; she was only fit¬ 
fully a daughter of the Caesars. She was born to be a 
peaceable and somewhat shepherdess-like heiress of the 
Empire, rather than to reconquer her own kingdom ; 
she was made above all, under that august brow, to be 
a lovable wife, a constant and faithful friend, a tender 
and devoted mother. She had all the virtues and the 
graces, and also some of the weaknesses of woman. Ad¬ 
versity gave her back her virtues ; elevation of heart and 
dignity of character sLood out all the more brilliantly 
b€^use they were not borne by a mind quite equal to the 
circumstances. Such as she was, a victim of the most 
brutal and most odious of immolations, an example of the 
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most terrible of vicissitudes, she does not need that the 
cultus of the old races should subsist to arouse a feeling 
of pity and delicate S3mipathy in all who read the story 
of her brilliant years and her last torments. Every man 
who lias in his heart some of the generosity of a Baxnave, 
will be impressed and, if we must say so, will be converted 
in like manner with him, on approaching this noble per¬ 
sonality who suffered such outrages. As to the women, 
Mme de Stacl long ago spoke to them the words most 
calculated to touch their hearts, when she said in her 
Defence of Marie*-Antoinette : ' I return to you, women, 
all immolated in the person of so tender a mother, all 
immolated by the outrage committed on weakness. . . .; 
your sway is over if ferocity reigns.* Marie-Antoinette 
is indeed more a mother than a queen. Remember the 
first words that escaped from her when, at the time she 
was still Dauphiness, somebody in her presence was 
blaming a woman for having addressed herself to Mme 
Du Barry to obtain pardon for her son. who had been 
compromised in a duel: 'In her place I should have done 
the same, and if neces.sary, I should have cast myself 
even at Zamorc's feet * (that was Mme Du Barry's little 
negro). And remember also Marie-Antoinette’s last 
words before the atrocious tribunal, when, examined about 
some frightful imputations which touched the innocence 
of her son, she contented herself with the reply: ' I 

appeal to all mothers I ' That is the supreme cry which 
dominates her life, the cry which goes to the entrails and 
will re-echo for her in the future. 

One day, at the Temple, a plan of evasion having been 
concerted, she consented to it. On the next day she 
wrote that she could not bring herself to it, since by 
escaping she would be separated from her son: * What¬ 
ever happiness I might find outside, she wrote. I cannot 
consent to part from him. ... I could not enjoy any¬ 
thing if I left my children, and this idea leaves me not 
even a regret.* This, it may be said, is a very simple 
sentiment, and it is just for cliat reason that it is beautiful. 
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Monday, 21 July 1851. 

Those who are not savants, and who wish to plunge into 
the vast reading of Button's Works and to And their way 
among them, could not take a safer guide, a clearer and 
more accurate interpreter than M. Flourens, who has 
rendered a new service to all classes of readers by this 
excellent work. Nor should Cuvier’s article on Buffon, 
in the Biographie universelle, be neglected ; every word 
in it has its measure and its weight. From a different 
point of view, and for one who has any desire to appreciate 
the importance of the questions raised and still discussed 
around the great name of Buffon, we ought to put into the 
scales the highly important Study which Geolfroy-Saint> 
Hilaire devoted to him (Fragments biographiques), as well 
as what hLs son and worthy heir, M. Isidore Geoflit>y>Saint* 
Hilaire, has said in his ’Considirations historiques snr la 
Zoologie. With regard to the style, the writer and the 
man. M. Villemain appears to have exhausted the subject 
in one of his hnest Lectures on the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. 1 will take quick and abundant 
advantage of all these aids in the little I shall be able to 
say here of Buffon. 

Buffon. the last to vanish of the four great men of the 
eighteenth century, closed this century so to say on the 
day of his death, the 16 April 1788. Born at Montbar, in 
Burgundy, in September 1707, he was five yeajrs older 
than Jean-Jacques Rousseau; he was thirteen years 
mnior to Voltaire and eighteen years to Montesquieu, 
liis father, M. Le Clerc, was a Councillor in the Parliament 
of Dijon, which at that time contained many men of study 
and learning, many a person of good stock in whom the 

1 History of Buffon's Tt'orAs and litas, by M. Floureas, 1850. 
(Hachette.) 
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old sap had not dried up. Bufion. moreover, used to say 
that he took especially after his mother, of whom he 
would si>eak tenderly and complacently. He obtained 
his education at the Collep^e at Dijon, and showed from 
the beginning a great disposition for work and pleasure. 
Nature had given him every advantage, stature, carriage, 
face, strength, and an ardour in every pursuit which was 
in the end governed by reason and will. * The body of 
an athlete and the soul of a sage ’ ; thus did Voltaire 
afterwards dehne him in his just and fair moments. 
Bulfon only by degrees however became that sage and 
philosopher. His youth appears to have been rather 
violent and impetuous ; but, in whatever way he may 
have employed his evening, next morning he had himself 
called at a fixed hour to set to work again. He was greatly 
interested, even at school, in geometry, and, to judge 
from the ardour with which he studied it, it seemed to 
be almost his vocation ; or rather, in his wide and exalted 
curiosity, he cultivated equally all branches of learning in 
his early years : He was unwilling that any other man 
should be able to understand what he could not understand 
himself ; he would have felt humiliated as a man, and 
this noble feeling of pride, sustained by a stubborn will 
and aided by a wonderful intelligence, bore him to the 
summit of the sublime sciences. Nature set the crown on 
all these gifts by clothing them in eloquence. 

As a young man he struck up an intimacy with the 
governor of a young English lord who was sojourning 
at Dijon, and this intimacy was the occasion of his making 
a trip to Italy and another to England ; those were his 
only travels. The man who had embraced so much space 
and so many epochs, and described so many living forms, 
was able to say: * I have spent fifty years at my desk.* 
Bufion was near-sighted : that was his only infirmity. 
He developed more fully in consequence his faculty for 
seeing everything through hi' mind's eye, for picturing 
everj^hing by careful contemplation. 

This first connexion Wilh England was by the way 
very useful to Bufion: it enabled him to make an early 
acquaintance with the great things that had been accom¬ 
plished there in the order of the sciences. He entered 
without an>^ hesitation upon Newton's path and that of 
the great physicists of his school. His first published 
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depends porhnns. he says, ^HSfully the style 
nown to ns, their coinbiuatio^ipal parts' of 
latter ourselves that we are able to . 


'The system of nature 
these principles are uiiknowi 

How can we presume to flatter oursnves inai we are aoie lo -ttiurlmiif . 
mysteries without .iiiy other guide than the imagination, 
wc forget that the effect is the only means of knowing the raust^n of 
is by delicate exneriments, reasoned nut and nursiied, th.nt we tLSe 
nature to disclose iier secret ; the other methods nave nil ber>ii unsuccess* ‘ 
ful, and the true physicist cannot help regarding the ancient systems as 
ancient dreamings, and is obliged to read most of tiie new ones as he 
would read a novel. The collections of experiments and observations are 
therefore the only books that are able to increase our knowledge.' 


This first Buff on, at once a geometrician and a man 
of experiments, did not yet presage the second, the bold 
generaliser who was rather prompt to subordinate facts 
to ideas. We know the reply he once gave to (iriiyton dt- 
Morveau the chemist, who wanted to pa.ss a Ixxly through 
the crucible, to ascertain a fact which Button derluced 
from theory; ‘ The best crucible is the mind,’ answered 
Button. A very venturesome word when it is indeed a 
question of pronouncing on the w'orks of nature ! 

But the truth is tliat there was in Button a geniua 
which was to break away and to demand satisfaction in 
its turn : the genius of the painter, of the poet, the man 
who before everything needed great views to givc^ himself 
full scope to express them. At the beginning of the 
twelfth volume of his Histoire naturelle, he confesses with 
a certain ingenuousness that imperious need of his nature, 
which urges him to insert in his History some general 
Dissertations in which lo spread himself, to treat nature 
on a large scale and compensate himself for the tedium 
of the details ; * We w'ill then return to our details with 
more courage, be says, (of 1 confess that it needs courage 

C.L.—VII. 
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to occupy oneself continually with He^bjects whose 
investigation demands the coolest and allows 
no scope to genius.' ' 

Renius was nr^r® than a greater 
?,Pt*tiKle for application and a gr^r I>atience. we see 
lat fiunon did not mean that * patience which has 
nothing in common with the sa'i fire- Buffon’s genius 
partakes of the poet as much- of the philasopher; he 
liends and unites the two eractefs within himself, as 
was seen m the primitive ochs: ‘ M. de Buffon thinks 
more of Milton than Newton, said Mme Necker; 

1 ton, according to.h, had a much broader mind, and 
1 IS more difficult unite ideas w’hich interest all men 
lan to dis^^j. explains the phenomena of 

nature^ *<ighlly interpreting and discounting this 
1 ence noted by Mme Necker, anrl refusing to 
^^.ove that there could be a mortal in the world who 


-neld a higher place in BufTon's estimation than Newton, 
whose engravt'd portrait formed the only ornament of 
his study, I will only conclude that there were in Buffon’s 
genius combinations and images resembling those of 
Milton, which were clamouring to come out. It has 
been said that he resembled Newton and Descartes, and 


that he oscillated a little between the methods of those 


two philosophers : I will presume to think that he par¬ 
takes rather of Newton and Milton, and that the syste¬ 
matic part in him had above everything the most exalted 
poetic character. 

Appointed in 1739 Superintendent of the King's 
Garden, and an Associate of the Academy of Sciences in 
the same year, Buffon was as yet knowm only through 
one of the translations 1 have spoken of and by a few 
Memoranda on rather special subjects. It w'as then that 
he conceived the plan of turning his position at the 
King's Garden to good account and becoming the his¬ 
torian of nature. He was tliirty-two years of age. 

This title of Natural H.storv was a little vague at the 
time ; it was so for Brtion himself, who, embracing his 
subject in all its generality, was willing to try to define 
it with precision, but on condition of never re.stricting it. 
After ten years of preliminary labours, in which he had 
availed Jiiinself of the assistance of Daubenton for the 
descriptive and anatomical pax^, he published in 1749 
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the three first volumes, quarto, of his Histoire naturelle* 
It was one of the events of the century. From that time 
the volumes of this monumental History continued to be 
published regularly and successively to the nunil>er of 
thirty-six, until the time of his death (1740-1788), A 
serious illness of the author, which prevented his working 
for nearly two years, did not cause any perceptible delay 
in the publication. During the execution of tliLs lengthy 
undertaking, Bufion took several collaborators. After 
Daubenton, w’ho retired at a certain moment, M. Gueneau 
de Montbelliard particularly, then the Abl)6 Bexon, 
assisted him vrith the birds, and M. de Montbelliard 
sometimes even simulated rather successfully the style 
of the master. But all the great and piincipal parts of 
the w'ork are Buffon’s; he keeps the control throughout; 
every volume bears his stamp and impress by reason of 
some immortal page ; the last volumes arc not to be 
distinguished from the preceding ones and arc only re¬ 
markable for a more accurate arrangement and a greater 
perfection of ensemble. The volume which contains the 
opaques dc la Nature, published in 1778, is considered to 
be Bufion's masterpiece. 

During these fifty years of labour, BulTon’s life is 
uniform. He spends a few months of every year at Paris 
to carry out the duties and obligations of his position, 
to further the interests of the institution over which he 
presides and whose importance he increases ilaily. Then 
he returns to Montbar to devote himself for the greater 
part of the year to study and composition. He has lieen 
often de.scribed and pictured in this rural and feudal 
habitation, confined in his tower from early morning, 
meditating and wTiting. I regret that our French pens 
have mixed up a little pleasantry with the idea of respect 
and veneration that such a life should inspire. In the 
midst of that tumultuous life, that dissijiatect and broken- 
up life of the eighteenth century, Bufion isolates himself; 
he finds in the strength of hLs character, in In** exalted love 
of fame and in the powerful intere.st of the vast study 
to which he has devoted himself, the means of resisting 
all irritations, all the petty temptations that surround 
him. Observe how they all, more or less, yield and 
'Succumb to them, all c>itf:ept himself: I say all. and 1 
speak of the greatest. Voltaire, we know too well, lives 
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on battles and quarrels; during twenty years they are 
the death of poor Jean-Jacqiics, and he loses his head in 
trying to reply to slanders and calumnies. Even Montes¬ 
quieu does not remain calm when he is taken to task. 
His Esprit dcs l^is ap])cared at the same time as the first 
Volumes of Bulfon. The jansenist Gasetirr vigorously 
attacked the tw'o works, and .Montesquieu more violently 
even than Buffon : Montesquieu immediately took up his 
pen; ‘ IJo has replied in a rather thick pamphlet, and in 
the best tone, wrote ButTon to a frieml (21 March 1750); 
his Ttqdy was a complete success. Notwithstanding his 
example, I think of acting ditlerently, and shall not reply 
by a single word. Every one has his delicate shade of 
self-esteem. Mine goes so far as to think that certain 
people cannot even olfend me.’ ^ Such w'as Button's 
constant principle of conduct, to allow calumny to recoil 
upon itself. And returning twenty-eight years later to 
the same subject of attack, when, in his '/ipoques dc la 
Nature, he resumes that same ensemble of views and 
labours : ‘ Let us try nevertheless, he said, to make the 
truth more jialpable ; let us increase the number of 
probabilities ; let us make probability greater ; let us 
add lights to lights, by uniting facts, by accumulating 
proofs, and let us afterwards submit to the judgment of 
the world without any uneasiness and without appeal; 
for 1 have always thought that a man who writes should 
concern himself solely with his subject and on no account 
w’ith himself : tliat it is contrary to propriety to try to 
interest others in you, and that consequentiy personal 
criticisms should remain unanswered.* 

This lofty personal dignity rules the whole of Bufion’s life. 
He never allowed himself for a single day to be diverted 
or distracted from that contemplation and description of 
nature, for which the longest human life was still so short. 

1 Letter to the Abbe Lc BlaD<, in the Milanges de la Socidti des Biblw- 
phtUs, SS22. —^Thc articles ir. f^uestioD may be read in the Nouvdlea 
eccUstasHques, a Jansenist p' fiudJcal, of the 6 and 13 February 1750 ; 
it was a (ormal denunciation, which led the Sorbonne to censure the 
book (see also titc issue of the 26 J line 1734 of the same paper). With all 
his narrowness and bitterness, the theological Gaz^'tier is not wrong on 
one point ihat the nou-Christiaa tendency of Buffon’s book. As 1 
have said elsewhere, Pascal’s greatest adversary in the eighteenth cen- 
tnry, his principal but appucntly uifconscious refuter, was Buflon 
Port-Xoyalf vd. iU, page 414). 
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Let us see him as he was at Montbar; but let us 
Yiot enter, as Hdrault-Scchelles did, a frivolous, unbeliev¬ 
ing and mocking spy ; let us enter rather with the deep 
and exalted feeling which made Jean*Jac<^ues. when 
passing through Montbar in 1770, desire to sec that work¬ 
room which has been called the cradle of Natunil History, 
and kiss the threshold on his knees. The pavilion in which 
Butfon worked was at the extremity of his ganlens, and 
it was reached by ascending one terrace after another. 
Thither he betoolc himself every morning at six o’clock. 
In the height of summer he woulrl work in a very lofty 
cabinet, with a vault like that of the old chapels and 
churches : ‘ M. dc Buff on, said Mnie. Necker, thinks better 
and more easily in the great elevation of his tower, at 
Montbar. where the air is purer ; he has often said .so.’ 
There, in a bare room, before a wocxien secretaire, ho 
meditated, he wrote. No paj)ers in front of him, no 
accumulation of books ; ^11 that erudite lumber only 
impeded BufTon. A sul)ject deeply thought out, con¬ 
templation, silence and solitude, those were his matter 
and his instruments. In another cabinet, a little le.ss lofty 
and cool than the first, where he also worked, there w'as 
no other ornament on the w'alls but the engraving of 
New'ton,—the great interpreter of nature. It lias been 
attempted to ca.st ridicule upon Buffon’s dressing before 
sitting down to write. It was his habit, as sexm as he 
rose, to be dressed, and to have his liair flone according to 
the fashion of the time ; he believed that a man's clothing 
formed a part of his ])erson. In other respects everything 
in his workroom was expressive of simplicity. Hume 
reprcKluccd the impression made upon him by Butlon 
when he said thjit in his walk and his bearing he answered 
to the idea of a Marshal of France rather than of a man 
of Letters. His physiognomy reflected the loftiest ideas. 

* Black eyebrows, shading a pair of very active black 
eyes,* stol^ out still more under his beautiful‘white hair. 
Elevation, tranquillity, dignity, a consciousness of his 
power, distinguished his whole person. 

A magnificent gtxKl sense reigned within him and 
regulated everythin*'' around him. ‘ Buffon lives abso¬ 
lutely like a philosopher, a judicious observer sairl of him ; * 
he is just without being generous, and his whole conduct 

t Mallet dtt Paa iMemoires ei Comtpondancf, t8sii vol. 1, page 124 ff). 
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is traced according to reason. He loves order, and he 
brings it into everything.' With that perfect justice and 
that goodness which was the result of rule and tempera- 
ment. he never ceased to do good among his neighbours, 
and the people of Montbar worshipped him. 

An altitude and aloofness so constant and imperturb¬ 
able was made to provoke and irritate the scoffers; 
Buffon encountered them even in the camp of the philo¬ 
sophers. Voltaire tried at times to bite and ridicule him ; 
but he stopped short from an involuntary feeling of 
respect. D’Alembert, less delicate than Voltaire, and 
les.s prompted by the feeling of the beautiful, gave the 
reins to his sarcasm at Buffon’s expense. He loved 
neither his person nor his talents ; he never called him 
anything but the i^fcat phrase-monger, the kina of phrase¬ 
mongers ; he mimicked and caricatured him (d’Alembert 
had an unfortunate talent for aping people). Buffon was 
informed of it; he pitied the great g€*ometrician for acting 
the ape, and paid no attention to him. 

The puhliciLtion of the. first three volumes of the Histoire 
naturellc (1749) caused a great stir and a semsation. 
There were cries of admiration and loud protests. The 
protests came not only from the theologians, but also 
from the savants. We have the critical Observations 
which these volumes called from M. dc Malesherbes. On 
entering upon this vast subject, even after ten years of 
studies. Buffon wa.s still too unprepared for it. The 
botanists in particular w'ere able to catch him at fault. 
in flagrante delicto of inaccuracy and thoughtlessness in 
his manner of judging Linne. w’hose methods he appre¬ 
ciated. Buffon knew little of botany: ’ I am short¬ 
sighted. he said ; 1 have learned botany three times, 
and I have forgotten it as often : if I had had good eyes, 
all the steps 1 have taken might have recalled to me my 
knowledge in- tliat sphere.’ It would seem that, cut out 
by nature on a large scale it was difficult for him to 
stoop to the contemplation of little things ; the ceder of 
Lebanon he willingly coittemplatcd, but the hyssop ap¬ 
peared too small to him. Thus it was that he ignored 
the insects, that he spoke ill of the bees, although Reaumur 
was already come. It needed all the charms and the 
prettines.^ oi the Humming-bird to reconcile him to the 
little creature. When he speaks H>f animals, it is always 
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those that are more or less analogous to man, the verte- 
*brates of a higher order. In his Histotfc natirn'lle, be can 
conceive no other method at first but that which con¬ 
sists in considering the animals according to their rela¬ 
tions, either of proximity or of utility, to man. He pic- 
ture.s to himself a quite newly-croatcd man without any 
notions, in a region where the animals, birds, lisbes, 
plants, and stones successively appear before him. After 
a first sorting, this man will distinguish animate from 
inanimate matter, and, from animate matter, proj-KTly 
speaking, he will distinguish vegetal>le matter. Having 
arrived at this first great division, animat, vc**ftable and 
mineral, he will come to distinguish in the animal king¬ 
dom those which live on the earth from those that dwell 
in the water or those which rise into the air : ‘ Then let 
us imagine ourselves in the place of that man, continues 
Buffon, or let us suppose that he has acrjuiretl as much 
knowledge and that he has as much experience as we 
have, he will come to judge the objects of Natural History 
by their relations towards himself; those which arc 
mast necessary, most useful to him will iiold the first 
place ; for exan>ple, he will give the preference in the 
order of animals to the horse, the dog, the ox, etc. . . . 
Then he will conct'rn himself with those which, though 
not domestic, inhabit the same regions, the same climates, 
such as the stag, the hare, etc.’ In this order which he 
cfills the most natural of all, and which is only provisional, 
Buffon will first classify the animals and other creatures 
of nature only according to their degree of utility to 
man, and not according to any essential characters which 
exist in them, and which might connect with them others 
and apparently very distant ones. To finish with this 
method of classification, which cannot be that of our 
days, I will remark that only after the publication of a 
large number of volumes did Buffon. gradually taught 
by practice ancl by the auxiliary descriptions of T)aubenton. 
come to form classifications that were more in accordance 
with reality and more strictly founded upon comparative 
observation of the creatures in themselves. Those who 
have studied the s.ibjcct will remark a progress of this 
kind in his work on Gazelles published in 1704 (vol. xii), 
and especially in hh* nomenclature of the Monkeys (1766 
and 1767, vois. xiv and xv). 
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But if in detail and scientific method Bufifon long 
failed to satisfy the requirements of a small number of 
advanced observers, he impressed the public mind at 
once by his broad views, the widest that could be offered 
to the meditation of the philosophical physicist. In a 
Dissertation on the theory of the earth, he tried to deter¬ 
mine in the first place the structure and the mode of 
formation of this terrestrial globe, the scene of the life 
of the animals and the vegetation of the plants ; he 
tried, from the great geological facts so far as they were 
known at the time, to determine their successive revolu¬ 
tions from the beginning of the earth until its present state 
of consistency and composition. From this he passed on 
to conjectural considerations on the birth and repro¬ 
duction of animate beings. When he came to man, 
these slightly mysterious explanations were relieved by 
some observations as sensible as they were acute, on the 
divers ages of infancy, puberty, virility and old age, on 
the acquisitions and the sphere of action of the different 
senses. Tlie third volume is crowned by the admirable 
and well-known passage, w’here the first man is pictured 
as he might have been on the first day of the Creation, 
awaking quite new to himself and to everything around 
him, and telling the story of his first thoughts. Here 
Button became the rival even of Milton, supposing Milton 
to have been a physicist, without his religion and adora¬ 
tion. I^ter, Condillac, wishing to set Buffon right and 
to convict him of inaccuracy, pictured, in his Traite des 
Srusattons, that singular statue which he gradually 
animated by giving to it one sense after another in 
succession. Buffon was much amused at this colourless 
and chilly statue, and when Condillac came to solicit 
his vote for the French Academy, it is related that he 
received him with much humour, promised him what he 
desired and embraced him with the words ' ' You have 
made a statue speak, and I a man : I embrace you be¬ 
cause you still Imve some heat, but, my deai Abb6, your 
statue has none.’ 

The fourth volume of che Histoire naiwclle appeared in 
1753. Faithful to the method he had announced, Buffon 
there gave us the history of the principal domestic 
animals, :he horse, the as.H, the ox. and prefaced it by an 
admirable Discourse on the nature of animals compared 
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with that of man. There he shows how good generally 
tliumphs over evil, and pleasure over pain, in the physical 
nature of every sentient being. What disturbs the balance 
in the case of man is his imagination, which corrupts the 
good and. by anticipating evil, often brings it about. 
Buffon would not wish to reduce man to the dull and 
stupid happiness of the animals, but would like to elevate 
him through reason to a state of higher felicity. He 
would like to persuade us that * happiness is within our¬ 
selves ; that the peaceful enjoyment of our soul is our 
only and true good.’ He would like to divert man from 
the iasensate passions which violate nature and arc 
followed by weariness and disgust. From the wav in 
which he speaks of ‘ that horrible disgust with ourselves, 
which leaves us with no other desire but that of ceasing 
to be,* we see that if this calm and superior soul was never 
infected by the malady of the Rousseaus, the Werthers 
and the future Ren£*s, he did not fail to recognise it and 
denounce it at its source : ' In this state of ilhisiou and 
darkness, he says, we would fain change the very nature 
of our soul: it was given to us for knowledge only, and 
we would emjdoy it only for feeling.* The true sage, 
according to him, is the man who can master these false 
pretensions and these false desires : ' Satisfied with his 
condition, he desires to be no more than what he has 
always been, to live as he has always lived ; self-sufficient, 
he has little need of others, and cannot be a burtlen to lliein ; 
continually occupied in exercising the faculties of his soul, 
he perfects his understanding, he cultivates his mind, he 
acquires fresh knowledge, satisfies his neefls at every 
moment without remorse, without disgust, and possesses 
the whole universe by possessing himself. Such a man 
is without doubt the happiest creature in Nature.’ Give 
an additional motive, an additional impetus to this sage, 
give him * glory, that powerful incentive of all great 
souls,’ make him set it before himself as a brilliant goal 
that attracts without agitating, and you will have Buffon 
himself, Buffon, who, to paint the noblest ideal of man, 
had but to .seek the features within himself. To all the 
evil that he says of the pa.ssions, we may however 
offer a single reply : ‘ But you yourself, we might say to 
him, would you have escaped that wearinws, tlmt languor 
of the soul which followjf the age of passions, if you had 
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not been sustained and possessed by that fixed passion 
for glory ? ’ ‘ 

As a painter of metaphysics, in this Dissertation and^ 
those wnich relate to the senses, Bufion is of the first 
order. WTiat is disputable and hazarded in them is 
redeemed by views w'hich show deep and definitive reason,^ 
As a painter of animals, he produced nothing more noble, 
more majestic and more perfect than his descriptions of 
the Horse, the the Swan : they are pictures of 

living nature, in the greatest and most royal manner. 
In his description of the we may remark with w’hat 
art he designedly used the w'hole vocabulary of the old 
venery : ii that vocabulary were lost, we could recover 
it in his w'ork. employed in the broadest and most in¬ 
genious manner. He has been blamed, in this article on 
the Slaif. for liis unrestricted praise of the chase, that 
destructive pastime. But, independently of the pleasure 
that he really took in describing it with the dignity that he 
saw in that pursuit, is it not evident that with this passage 
Butfon aimed at gaining the approval of the Court ? It 
protected him on the side of his enemies, and secured 
him support and favour for the enlargement of the King's 
Garden. 

I know not what suggested the idea that Builon’s style 
is pompous : it is no more than noble, dignified, with a 
magnificent appositeness and a perfect clearness. It 
is elevated, not so much by animation and effusion, as 
by its very continuity in an ever serious and sustained 
order. Fontenelle, before Bufion, had done much to 
introduce, to insinuate science among society ; but what 
a difference between his oblique and flimsy proceeding 
and Buffon’s broad, open and truly sovereign manner! 
What Buflon especially aimed at in writing was sequence, 
connectedness of speech, a continuous connection. He 
could not tolerate a chopped-up, jerky .style, and that 
was a fault that he blamed in Montesquieu. He attributed 
genius to the continuity of thought in one and the same 
subject, and his aim was to see speech issue forth like 
a river which spreads and bathes all things with an 

1 In Buffon on metaphysics, we must make allowance for the 

prccautu>n<; he had to take : ' Buffon has just left me, said the President 
de Bros:rf« in a letter; he gave me the key to his fourth volume, on the 
way in which the things said for the Sonmnne should be understood/ 
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abundant and limpid flow. * He did not put a «iingld 
^ord into his works that he could not answer for/ 
From a criticism that he uttered in conversation on a 
work of Thornes, we see what he understoo<l by thwe 
little words, by those natural links and those graduated 
shades of speech, and what delicacy of taste he brought 
to them. In this way he was as careful and scrupulous 
as the most fastidious of the Ancients ; he had ear. 
measure and number. His great aim was clearness 
as well as connectedness. When he made his secretary 
read his manuscript aloud, he put a cross at the 
slightest halt, at the slightest hesitation, and afterwards 
corrected the passage until he had made it luminous 
and flowing. After that, 1 cannot find in him any in¬ 
novation or created expression as coloured as we could 
iipagine to-day ; in that respect Chateaubriand, and even 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, have put him in the shade. 
A few charming examples from him are quoted, in a 
fresh and truly felicitous language, but they are rare. 
Buffon’s great beauty consists rather in continuance and 
abundance of flow. His expression, at least, has never 
any of that restlessness or anxiety which in others accom¬ 
panies an extreme desire for innovation. In certain 
corners of his pictures it exhibits those airy gr.ices which 
impress me much more than the most frequently quoted 
passages. For example, speaking of the ; ‘ The 
Stag, he says, appears to have a good eye, an exquisite 
sense of smell and an excellent ear. When he wants to 
listen, he raises his head, pricks his ears, and then he 
hears very distant sounds : when he steps into a little 
copse or some other half-concealed place, he stops to look 
in every direction, and then seeks the lee-side to sreni anv 
cause of uneasiness.’ W'hat a light picture, drawn in 
three lines, and tranquilly complete ! So again, speaking 
of the Babillard (Lesser Whitethroat). that bird of timid 
character and so prompt to take fright, he says : ‘ But 
the instant the danger is past, all is forgotten, and the 
next moment our Warbler resumes hLs gaiety, his move¬ 
ments and his songi His song is heard coming from the 
thickest branches ; Utere he usually keeps concealed, 
appears for an instant on the edge of the brushwood, and 
quickly returns to the shade, especiallv during the heat of 
the day. In the morning we see him gathering the dew, and, 
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after those short showers which fall on summer days, he 
flies to the moistened leaves and bathes in the drops he hUs 
shaken from the foliage. ' In these delicate and transparent 
passages Buffon associates himself as a painter with 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, who brings besides into these 
scenes of nature a ray of moonlight and a half-tint of 
melancholy. 

In general, Buffon paints nature from every point of 
view that may elevate the soul, widen it, and bring to 
it serenity and calm ; he loves with a single word to 
refer everything back to man ; he often has voluptuous¬ 
ness in his brush, but he has not that sensibility in which 
Kousscau and others excel: Buffon is a genius who lacks 
tenderness. 

Buffon’s most perfect work, as I have said, is his dis¬ 
sertation or tableau of the Epochs of Nature which he 
published in 1778, at the age of seventy-one, and which 
he had rccopicd, we are assured, as many as eighteen times 
(the reader may discount this number, if he pleases) before 
bringing it to that degree of perfection which satisfied 
him. In this work he returned to the old ideas of his 
Arst volume on the Theory of the Earth, and presented 
them in a more complete light and with new combina¬ 
tions, I dare not say with new likelihood. For in this 
way Builon corrected himself: in the amplitude of his 
form, he was averse to all rehandlings ; as a great artist, 
he found it more simple, after a work was once produced, 
to correct himself in a new work, in a new picture, be¬ 
ginning anew as Nature does. Here, in the Epoques, he 
relates and describes in seven pictures the revolutions of 
the terrestrial globe, from the moment when he supposes 
it to have been fluid until the reign of man. Buffon 
does not offer his hypothesis as a reality, but as a simple 
means of conceiving what must have token place in a 
more or less analogous manner, and of fixing our ideas 
on the greatest objects of Natural Philosophy. This 
precaution once taken, he describes with a continuity, a 
precision and a feeling of reality which causes astonish¬ 
ment and illusion at the same time, those immense and 
terrible scenes of separation, those terrifying spectacles 
which had no human spectator. They say that Buffon 
w'as very fond of Richardson the novelist ' because of 
his great truthfulness, and beCause he had closely re- 
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all the objects that he painted/ We mi^ht apply 
the same praise to the Epochs of Nature ; he knows and 
sees those thinj^s which took place before the appearance 
of man from having regarded them at close quarters. 
Richardson, in truth, does not know the private life of 
the Harlowe family better than BufTon appears to know 
those for ever unknown and vanished Epochs which he 
renders present, that private life of the Universe which 
he enables us to witness. Never, in these vast circum¬ 
stantial details, docs the smile of doubt pass over his 
lips. He treated that sublime romance with the finished 
precision that he might have employed in a description 
of real and existing nature. ‘ Where wast thou, sai<l God 
to Job, when I laid the foundations of the earth?* 3 M. 
de Buffon seems to say without any emotion : / wa\' 
there I He elevates our thoughts, he widens them, he 
disturbs and confounds them too by this boldness which 
consists in resolutely putting himself into the story, 
himself, a simple mortal, in the place of God, of the 
Infinite Power. It would seem as if sucli an act of temerity 
or of sublimity, whichever you please to call it, sw h an 
act of usurpation could only be expiated by his falling 
on his knees immediately after and humbling himself 
in the most submissive prayer. 

Milton and Bossuet would have done so, and their 
tableau w'ould have appeared all the greater. Buhon 
does not do so, and does not dream of doing so. The moral 
feeling is a little hurt, in spite of the astonishment that 
.so fine a work arouses, to find him so mute and so de.solate 
in respect of Heaven.—Only the Genius of humanity 
dominates it and becomes glorified on a last jiagc of a 
grand and superb, though a little saddened, perspective. * 

Nowhere does Buffon show better than in this work of 
his septuagenarian period, all his power in respect of 
clearness and fullness of expression, of vast and flexible 
flow of speech applied to the greatest objects and the 

^ A chapter might be written on Buffon's religion. Habitually ho 
takes the purely natural point of view, that of Lucretius, but prudenLo 
prompts him to conceal it in places, and he sneaks of the Creator as a 
matter of form. That is only too evident, and in the Epochs of Nature, 
tor example, there would prevail a relaitveiy more religious and more- 
sacred fewng, if the author had been able to set aside his precautions, 
and bad given full scope to that immense and fruitful power of genera¬ 
tion, aa he conceived it, incessantly circulating in nature. Mmc Neckcr- 
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most serious. Thus he matured incessantly and develop^ 
as he grew older, improving slowly day by day. adding to 
his ideas and drawing a certain freshness and renovation 
even from the depths of hLs researches. 

Montesquieu in his old age was tired out. and he ap¬ 
peared so: Bulfon was not. A comparison of Buffon 
w'ith Montesquieu would be pregnant, and would help to 
define precisely the characteristic features of his natural 
form and of the working method of his talent. Buffon 
admitted that Montesquieu had genius, but he denied 
him style: he found, especially in the Esprit des Lois, 
too many sections, too many divisions, and this defect, 
w'hich he blamed in the general idea of the book, he also 
saw' in the details of the thoughts and sentences ; he found 
fault with the too pointed style and the want of con¬ 
nectedness ; ‘ I knew' him w'ell. said Buffon of Mon- 

tes<iiiieu. and this defect had a physical cause. The 
lYcsident was almost blind, and he was so vivacious that 
most of the time he forgot wdiat he w’anted to dictate, so 
that he was obliged to restrict himself within the smallest 
possible space.' Thus he explained how it happened that 
Montesquieu's language sometimes appeared docked. 
He, Buffon, on the contrary had the power of rememljcr- 
ing his vast wTitings, and he afterwanls spread them out 
.before himself at will in the whole extent of their thought 
and expression. 

On the other hand, Montesquieu’s conversation was all 
Hashes, sallies, images, and resembled his writings. It 
was cut up like his style, quick, unexpected, sown with 
brusqueries and apropos: he never missed the ball 
when it was thrown to him. Buffon's conversation, on 
the contrary, was much derided as not being equal to his 
style in writing : 1 can well believe it: after a labour 
of so many hours a day. and so constant an application 
of a mind w'hich had borne and supported so many things, 

speaks of DufTon as a Pyrrhoni-r, and we might indeed find many contra¬ 
dictions, both for and against, n the different parts of his Natural History, 
Certain of his chapters on Man seem to be the work of an idealtst nrho 
hardly believes iu matter: his dissertations on Nature and his Epochs 
■are by a naturalist who could easily dispense with God. In his daily life 
Buffon affect od to respect everything that is worthy of respect, and when 
lie was at .Mi/Utbar, he even regularly observed the practices of reUgfon: 
he was a itian who could take part in then^with a sort of sincere emotion, 
through his imagination and sensibility. 
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he had need of relaxation, and in the family circle and 
aihong friends speech was left to itself. However Mme 
Necker, who is so excellent an authority to consult on 
everything that concerns Buff on, has told us of the 
piquancy and the instructiveness of his conversation, 
and has quoted more tlian one example of it. It would 
be very singular indeed if it liad been otherwise. A 
mind with such wealth of knowledge and ideas could not 
be commonplace except through neglect.^ Only, it was 
necessary to wait for him, to catch him at the ]>ro])er 
season anrl know how to listen to him. When talking. 
Button loved neither contradictions nor interrujitions ; at 
the tirst opposition lie would stop and hold Ins tongue : 
* I cannot consent, he said, to continue the conversation 
with a man who believes himself entitled, atter thinking 
of a thing for the tirst time, to contradict one who has 
thought over it all his life.’ That led him to have his 
familiars and admirers at home, who never contradicted 
him ; he readily tolerated them. He sullercd them to 
speak to him point-blank of his genius, and he would 
speak of it himself with Vjonhomie, just us his century 
was already speaking of it and as posterity was about 
to speak ol it. 

1*1 was happy, say« Gibboo in his Mentotrs, to ni.iki* tin- .)rqu.iiiil:iiiec 
of M. cle tiuffon, who to a hiibljrin' iteiiius umb.-U ike amiahte Mm- 
plicttv of mtitd and manners.'--' 'Ihal qrea/ and amtatle man,’ he sayji of 
him a^aiu on the last j^age of these same Memoirs. 
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Monday. 28 July 1851. 

Thk moment is favourable to Mmc cle Maintenon. Public 
interest has retiiriic<l witli ardour to everytlung; connected 
with the ciRe of J^ouis XIV, ami. from the moment that 
it was directed especially to the intellectual side of it, 
that lady was sure to count largely and to take a fore¬ 
most rank. Mine de Maintenon’s intellectual qualities 
make us forgive her the wrongs that history is entitled 
to lay at her dtxir. These wrongs have become greatly 
exaggerated in course of time by public clamour. As a 
rule Mine de Maintenon had no initiative in the great 
jiublic acts of the time. Except in one or two cases, 
which might be open to discussion, .«!he only seconded 
with all her power and all her zeal the errors and faults 
of that ending reign. Ht r chief business was to occupy, 
to enliven, to amuse or to entertain from within, that 
narrowed circle of the last years of I.ouis XIV. It is 
this attitude and this unique role that she affects in her 
language, in her conversations, in her correspondence, 
an(i. if you read her with any connectedness, she almost 

convinces vou in the end. She is one of those who mav be 
•* * 

abused from a distance, but whom one cannot attack 
with impunity at close quarters. She impresses by a 
tone of noble simplicity and di.scrcct dignitv : she pleases 
by the perfect and piquant expression she is able to give 
to what is right and just. There are times even when we 
might say that she chaiTA*H ; but, as soon as we quit her, 
this charm is no longer able to hold us. and our prejudice 
against her personality regains the upper-hand. 1 know 
not whether 1 correctly render others' impression, but 
that is exactly my own whenever I have afpproached 
Mme de Maintenon more or less^nearly. I should like to 
analyse the reasons and explain them. 

48 
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Jn recent years Mmc cle Maintenon lias found a his¬ 
torian such as she might have desired, one of the family, 
a man gifted with seriousness and delicacy, the present 
Due de Noailles. The latter half of his Histoire is greatly 
looked forward to: 1 will take ample advantage of the 
two volumes already published, venturing however upon 
a little more liberty or licence of judgment. 

Born in 1635 in the conciergerie of the prison of Niort, 
where her father was coiitined at the time, Kranyoisc 
d'Aubign^* began life like a romance, the strangest 
romance indeed tlial could fall to the lot of a fiersun who 
was guuied by reason liefore all things. Granddaughter 
of the illustrious Captain d'Aubignd of the sixteenth 
century, daughter of a vicious and profligate father and 
of a \vise and tieserving mother, she exjierienced at an 
early age all the hardness of her lot and the fantastic 
changeableness of destiny ; but she had in her heart a 
drop of the generous blood of her gramlfather, as well 
as his pride, and she would not have exchanged her con¬ 
dition for a happier one. if combined with Jess quality• 
As a child she accompanied her [>arent.s to Martmiipie. 
On her return, entrusted to the cares of a Calvinistic 
aunt, she was, though born a Catholic, thrown back into 
heresy, from which she luid to be rescued by another 
relative, Mme de Ncuillant, by means of an order of 
the Court. IMaced in a convent at Niort, then at Paris, 
brought up by charity, the young Mademoiselle d'Au- 
bignd, now quite an orphan, experienced every moment 
the oppressiveness of a dependent position. Mme de 
Neuillant, though so zealous for her spiritual good, was 
miserly to a degree, and begrudged her everything. 
However the young woman began during her visits to 
Paris to see the world, and her first stejis were a success. 
It W'as the time ‘ of fine conversations, of fine gallantry, 
in a vrord, of what they called the tuellcs.* Intellectual 
q^ualitics easily gave one a position and almost a dignity. 
The young Indian, as they called her on account of her 
voyage to America, cxciled much remark at first sight, 
and did not lose by a closer examination. The Chevalier 
de M6r6, a bel-esprit in vogue at the time, became her 
lover and teacher, and proclaimed her praises. He de¬ 
scribes her even at that tjjne as of an even and unvarying 
disposition on all occasions, ‘ very beautiful and of a 

O.L.— VII. 15 
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beauty that always pleases* He recommended her to the 
Ducbcsse de Lesdiguidres, -who was travelling, for her 
resourcefulness and power of pleasing: * She is meek, 
grateful, discreet, faithful, modest, intelligent, and, to 
crown her agreeable qualities, she uses her intellectual 
power only to divert or to w’in love.' A\Tien Mile d'Aubignd, 
on her return to Poitou, wrote to her young friends in 
Paris, her letters circulated as masterpieces and helped 
to build up her budding reputation. It was about this 
time that she made acquaintance with Scarron the cripple, 
a man of so gay and, in the opinion of the time, so delicate 
a wit. To all the preciositC' he saw around him Scarron 
offered an anti<iote of burlesque and humour. He saw 
Mile d'Aubigne and had the merit of immediately be¬ 
coming interested in her. After thinking it over, he 
found that the simplest way of showing this interest in 
her and doing her good was to marry her. She consented 
and gave her reason rather naively : ' I liad rather marry 
him than a convent.* She never spoke of the poor cripple 
except with good feeling, with esteem, as a man of probity 
and kindly disposition little known to those who only 
saw his amusing sides. Here she was then at seventeen 
years of age (1652), in the first bloom of her beauty, 
married to an invalid husband for whom she could not 
care much, in the midst of the gayest and least scrupulous 
society, both in conversation and morals : it required 
quite a precocious art and a watchful discretion to gain 
consideration and respect in that youthful world of the 
Fronde. She was successful and served that early ap¬ 
prenticeship in prudence and circumspection, which was 
to be the profe.ssion and the pride of her wdiole life. On 
Scarron’s death (1660), the situation of this beautiful 
widow of tw'cnty-hve, who had no resources, became more 
precarious,' more dangerous than ever. I.et us picture 
her in that first beauty v hich Mile de Sciid6ry described 
so faithfully : 

* Lyriane (that is Mme acanron who, in ClilU, is suppo%Bd to be the 
wife of the Rnrnan 5caiirH$), Lygunne was tall and of a nne figure, but it 
was not a furuiidable tallness and onljr added to her good look^ She 
bad a verv smooth and beautiful complexion, light and very agreeable 
chestnut hidr, a very well made nose, a well cut mouth, a noble, gentle, 
cheerful and modest air; and, to render her beauty more perfect and 
more brilliant, she had the most beautiffi^l eyes in the world. They were 
black, sparkling, soft, passionate, and full of intelligence; their Iniiuaiicy 
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liifd somethin^ that cannot be expressed : gentle melancholy sometlioea 
appeared in tMm with all the charms which almost aways accompany 
it; cheerfulness appeared in them in its turn with all the attracUous 
which joy is able to inspire.' 

All the witnesses of the time agree with regard to her 
beauty, her slender figure, her intelligence, and that 
mark of cheerfulness {enjouement ): ' All who know her, 
says the Grand Dictwnnaire des Pricieuses, are quite con¬ 
vinced that she is one of the most cheerful persons in 
Athens/ And she herself, towarrls the end of her life, 
represents herself as ' gay by nature and sad by condition.’ 
Tlwt is a side which escapes us to-day and of which 
Mme de Maintenon's Letters only give us an inkling. 
Her letters reflect only a portion of her intellectual 
qualities, good taste, good tone, perfect reason and a 
sometimes piquant expression ; but that which enlivened 
society, that gay tone which was discreetly mingled with 
her talk, her stories, the spark of brilliancy and wit that 
show'cd on her face when she spoke with animation, 
according to Choisy, all that had disappeared from her 
letters. We have as it were only the drawing and the 
engraving of Mme dc Maintenon’s wit, without the colour- 
ing. 

There was, then, for Mme Scarron a critical moment 
after the death of her hu.sband, but all her friends were 
eager to serve her and they succeeded. She had a jiension 
from the Queen-Mother, and for several years she was 
able to enjoy a life sufltciently in accordance with her 
tastes. Kesiding in a convent near the Place Royalo, 
she saw from there the best society ; she was incessantly 
at the Hotel d’Albret and the Hotel de Richelieu. When 
old and full of honours, she would .sjieak of t liese years of 
her youth and poverty as the happiest of her life : 

* The whole time of my youth was very pleasant, she s.ii‘1 to her 
girls at Saint-Cyr: 1 had no aitibiUoii, nor any of those passiotis which 
might have troubled the penchant 1 had for tnal phantom of liappinesa 
(worldly happiness). 1‘or, although 1 experienced poverty and passed 
through concutions very diftm-nt from that in which you sec me now. 
1 was contented and hapfv. 1 knew neither vexation, nor tedium; I was 
free. 1 visited at the d'.Alhiid and the Richelieu mansions, sure of brdng 
well received, and of findiiiK luy friends gathered thm*, or of Httr.icliug 
them to my dwelttug. by advising them that 1 should be at home.* 

Did Mme Scarron succeed in keeping hers'df quite 
blameless and sinless during thest^. long years of widow- 
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hoocl and semi-worldliness ? That question has formej^ 
the subject of discussions which appear to me rather idle 
and prompted by mere curiosity. 1 leave it to other 
more daring spirits to put their hands into the Are for 
questions of that kind: it is enough for me. and it should 
be enough for all w'ho arc desirous above all of getting 
at the whole character of the per.son, that Mme de Mainte- 
non’s line of conduct as a whole was full of reserve and 
propriety. The most serious testimony that can be 
brought up against her is a w'ord of her friend Ninon, 
on the subject of M. dc Villarceaux, their common friend ; 
but, in this same bit of gossip, Ninon admits that she 
docs not know how far things had gone, and that Mme 
Scarron always appeared to her ‘ too awkward for love.* 
There is praise, if you like, and almost a guarantee. The 
fact is, setting malice aside, that Mme Scarron, during 
these most perilous years, ap]>cars never to have been 
disturbed by her senses, never to have been urged by 
her heart, and that she w’as restrained by the two strongest 
checks of all, a love of consideration which, by her own 
confession, was her ruling passion, and a precise and 
practical religion, from which she never departed : ' I had. 
she said, a great fund of religion, which prevented me from 
doing any wrong, which kept me from every weakness, 
which made me hate anything that might have made me 
an object of contempt.’ 1 see no reason to doubt these 
words, saving an accident. 

In these years of her youth, the principal feature of her 
character and her position in the world appears to have 
been as follows : she w'as one of those women who, as 
soon as they have gained a footing anywhere, immediately 
have the art and genius of making themselves welcome, 
of making themselves useful, essential, indispensable and 
at the same time pleasant on all occasions. As soon as 
she had penetrated into a family circle, she was as much 
at home as anybody could be, and, by reason of a sort 
of vocation or talent, she soon imperceptibly, and with> 
out any official title, took the lead in all habitual and 
everyday matters, whether in the household or in the 
drawing-room. Once received, in a word, she was always 
welcome; in speech as well as in action, she became 
the soul, the stand-by. the attraction of the place. 

Such was Mme de Maintenon at the house oi her friends. 
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Mme d'Heudicourt, Mme de MontchevreuiU such she 
Mras at the H6tel d'Albret and the Hdtel dc Richelieu; 
attentive to plecose all the world, and showing an in¬ 
dustrious complaisance which Saint-Simon correctly- ob¬ 
served and painted for the eyes as only he could do: 
for, in the midst of his exaggerations, his injustices and 
inaccuracies, there are (do not forget it) some great 
touches of moral truth in wliat he says of Mme de Maintc- 
non ; but in the explanation he gives of tluit zealous 
desire to please he is harder than he need be, and I will 
content myself with the explanation which Mme de 
Maintenon herself hints at. She represents herself (in 
her Entfetiens) as hard-working, active, rising at six in 
the morning, taking up each (x;cupation from a natural 
inclination and not through self-interest, and, as regards 
her women friends, anxious to oblige them also with 
a view to her owm distinction, to gain their love, and from 
a spirit of self-esteem and glorification : 

' But that cost me little pains, when I regarder! the praise and the 
reputation which were to be the /raita of my constraint. Th.it was my 
mania. 1 cared Uttle lor riches ; I was raised lar above seli-iuterost *. / 
dtsirtd honour.' 

And again, speaking of that constraint which she im¬ 
posed upon herself at all times, and that denial of all 
her inclinations to which she forced her nature : 

' In ray tender years, site says, I was what they call a good child, 
everybody loved me: rven my aunt's domestics were charmed with me. 
When 1 was bigger, I was put into convents: you know how / was 
cherished there by my mistresses and my companions, always for the same 
reason, because, from morning itil evening, I thought of nothing else hut 
to serve and oblige them. When 1 was with that poor cripple, 1 was in the 
fine world, where 1 was sought after and esteemed. The women loved 
me because 1 was meek in society, and because I coucerned myscif 
much more about others Uian about myself. The men followed me 
because 1 had tieauty and the graces of )muth. I have seen something 
of everything, but always in such a way as to gain a bl^flcss repuiatioii. 
The liking 1 inspired was rather a general friendship, a friendiihip of 
esteem, than one of love. 1 did not desire to be loved in particular by 
anybody; I wished to belong to all the world, I wished my name to be 
uttered with admiration and respect, I wished to play a fine part, and above 
mil to win the approbatton of good people: that was my idol.* 

This confession gives us the principal key to Mme de 
Maintenon's conduct during tne whole of her earlier 
life: active, obliging, kisinuating without any servility. 
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entering with an extreme sensibility into the troubles 
and embarrassments of her friends and coming to their 
assistance, not from a feeling of pure friendship, not from 
real seasibility, nor from a principle of tenderness and 
devotion, but because, anxious before everything to gain 
their good opinion and appreciation, she instinctively 
employed every means to raise herself to the highest 
degree in their esteem : that is how I picture her to 
myself. Materuil anti positive interest was alw'a^'s a 
secondary consideration in her eyes, in spite of her 
straitened position, and she subordinated it to that other 
moral interest which Nvas founded on the esteem in which 
she was held. She wantctl to be singularly distinguished 
and admired by those with w'hom she associated, who¬ 
ever they might be, and she w'ished it to be said of her: 
She is a unicjuc person. Tliat was her great coquetry, 
an intellectual coquetry ; as she advanced, it became an 
amlution and a career. Of an indefatigable constitution 
and a patience that was proved in every way, if you a.sked 
her to do a thing that was merely impossible to another, 
at the same time touching the cord of self-esteem and 
honour, she would do it. When, later, she had become 
the indispensable jHTson in the private life at Versailles, 
the King's companion, the resource of the princes, the 
one person tliat no member of the royal family could do 
without for a single moment, she showetl herself capable 
of miracles in suffering constraint and tedium. Entirely 
concerned about others, though she ilid not love them, 
she Ixire her incessant slavery w-ith a gCKxl grace and a 
smile : * 1 have live<l tw'enty-six years, she said, without 
saying a word that showed the slightest vexation.' 

Towards the end, by one of those delusions of self¬ 
esteem which are so natural, she imagined that she had 
received singular graces for this new rdle, which was no 
more than tlic continuation, the perfecting and the crown¬ 
ing of all the other parts «;he had played since her youth : 
she regarded her life u; the light of a miracle. She had 
been so often told so. that she really looked upon herself 
as an Esther, intended by Providence to sanctify the 
King, though she herself should be a bit of a martyr. 
When the ladies of Saint-C vt urged her during her 
last retreat tvj write her life, she refused, saying that it 
would be a story solely filled wit6 marvellous quite inner 
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events : * Only saints could take a pleasure in it.’ She 
b^ieveil she was speaking humbly when she thus ex* 
pressed herself. But there is no need to be a Siiint to 
take a pleasure in these secret springs of the heart, which 
she herself has so frankly unveiled. 

Mme de Montes]Xin was titular King’s mistress, urhen, 
meeting Mme Scarron at the house of Mme d'Hcudicourt. 
tlu'ir mutual friend, ami seeing her so active, su <U‘Voted. 
so discreet, so domestic so to say in all honour and tvith 
dignity, she could not help thinking what a valuable 
acquisition she would be if she could have her to bring 
up in secret the two natural children she had liad by 
Louis XIV. In accordance with the ideas of the lime, 
such a choice was a kind of honour. Mme Scarron however 
discruninateil the eqiiivcK'al elements in the case and 
accurately hit the mark : ' If they are the King*.s children, 
she rcplicM responsively, I am quite willing ; 1 could not 
undertake without scruples the charge of Mine dc Montes- 
pan's chiUlren ; so the King must cointnaiul me.; that is 
my last w'brd.' The King did command, and Mine Scarron 
became governess to the mysterious children. 

She lias painted herself admirably in the singular life 
that she leil in these yeans (i67<'>~i(»72). She. tiKik a large 
solitary house in the direction of Vaugirard, established 
herself there unknown to all her circle, looking after the 
precious children, pre.siding over their early erlncation, 
their feeding, playing the part of governes'., houselieeper, 
sick-nurse. everything in short, ami reappearing in the 
mornings as if nothing unusual liad lmi>pem'il. at the 
houses of her friends of the beau nionde, for it was necessary 
at first that nobody should have any suspicion of her 
ccliusb. By degrees however the secret was less rigor¬ 
ously kept and the clouds parted. The King, who used 
to come to see his cbilciren, made acquaintance with Mme 
Scarron ; but her first imprc'ision upon him was not 
favourable : ' The King disliked me very much at the 
beginning. He regarded me as a b<*l-esprit to w'hom it 
it was necessary to say .sublime things, ami who was very 
hard to plca.se in every way.’ There was a time when 
Mme dc Alontespan liad to make .some effort to break the 
ice and to bring about a better understanding l>ctween 
the King and the object of her choice; one may judge 
of the fury and bitteri^ss that came after. 
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Here, in spite of all the explanations and artful apologies 
that may be brought forward, it can never be proved 
that Mmc de Maintenon (tor she had that title about 
this time), installed by Mme de Montespan, apparently 
taking an interest in her passion and all its vicissitudes, 
writing to her on the 13 March 1O78 : ' The King is about 
to return to you. laden with glory, and I shore infinitely 
in your joy,' did not at one time play a double game, and 
conceive a [>ersonally ambitious idea. No doui>t she did 
not at the beginning conceive the idea of a thing that 
notKxly could foretell, she assuredly did not say to herself 
that she would l)ecome th»; secret but acknowledged 
wife of the monarch : she only felt the possibility of a 
great inlluence and she aimed at it. This extraordinary 
romance was conducted and constructed thread by thread, 
by a cautious, patient and most skilful play. When 
once she has a footing at Court, Mme de Maintenon pre¬ 
tends that she was not born to live in that sj)here and 
that she only remains with great reluctance. That is one 
of her ruses, by which she herself perhaps is half taken in. 
I cannot find a better comparison, in her |K*rpetual plans 
and her threats of retreat, than that of M. de Chateau¬ 
briand, who, as wc know, was always going to flee the 
world for a hermitage, and return to the .\merican w'ilds : 
* I would return to America, Mmc de Maintenon w'ould 
say, if 1 were not continually told that Gwl wishes me 
to stay W'licre 1 am.’ She had a confessor, the Abbe 
Gobelin, who contrived to say to her very soc>n, pointing 
to the place (still a nameless place and by no means 
vacant, for the Queen was alive) that might be occupied 
at the side of Louis XIN': God wishes you there / Mme de 
Maintenon yielded to persuasion and remained, and noth¬ 
ing is more curious tlian to see her betw’cen the two 
mistresses of the King (Mine de Montespan and Mme de 
Fontanges), going from one to the othc!*, reconciling, 
advising, patching up, S(h retly unstitching, interfering 
w'ithout appearing to do so. and over and above the 
bargain (that is her wc kness and her method) asking for 
pity in her situation and continually threatening to retire. 
There never was a clever Ixxister more steeped in modesty 
and mop' wdy. * Nothing is more artful than an irre- 

E roachaide conduct,' said Mme dc Maintenon applying 
er words to her ow'n conduct at the time. She is welcome 
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to applaud and absolve herself; I can never call that 
virtue. 

Through all this she did not neglect her real interest, 
her own inAucnce. A woman of spirit and real honesty 
would not have accepted or sustained such a jiart for 
a single moment. Mine de Maintenou carried on this 
ambiguous scheme for years. 

‘ The King has three mistresses, Mine de Montespan 
said to her furiously.—me in name, this fillc (b'ontangcs) 
in fact, and you in heart.'— 

* Tills master sometimes comes to me, in spite of my¬ 
self, and gws away again iw despair without bL'intf rr- 
buffed* said Mme de Maintenon in her triumphant 
humility. Or again : ' I dismiss him alwavs (;ru'ved and 
never in despair.* This continual making and unmaking 
of Penelope's web lasted about eleven years. Just try 
to imagine w'hnt cleverness in details is implied by tins 
artful rescrv*e that keeps alive and restrains desire so long 
without stifling it I 

If, with a little reflexion, we can see here in Mme de 
Maintenon the most expert and the most consummately 
clever w'oman of forty-iivo in the art of weaving a plot, 
an intrigue half of sensuality, half of sentuiient, under 
colour of religion and virtue, w'c must acknowle<lge also 
the intellectual talent she must have brought to it and 
the charms of conversation with which slu: beguiled, 
eluded and captivated a king less ardent than he had 
once been and who was astonished to find himself taking 
a pleasure in this new’ kind of procrastination. The 
Queen suddenly dying in ib83, Mine de Maintenon saw 
before herself a prospect of unexpected ambition, and she 
contrived to take advantage of it as she did of everylhiiig, 
with solidity, consideration and a cover of e.xiremc 
modesty. She managed so w'cll that slu* w'as sfcreily 
married to the King at a date w’hich is supposed to be 
1685. There were three or four persons, iiuhiding her 
confessor, who called her Yotir Map </v behind closetl 
doors : that was enough for her pride. It siithced for her 
that, for all the rest, .she was a unique pnrsonsge. of 
undefined position and all the more rcs}>ected, enjoying her 
greatness veiled behiml the cloud and the w’ondrrful .sense 
of a destiny which showed .sufficiently, as Saint-Simon 
says, under its transparmt enigma. Here as in all things 
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there ivas that mixture of vainglory and modesty, of 
reality and self-sacrifice which was so much to her liking 
and which formed her dearest ideal. 

With her own words, which always served so well her 
wonderfully straightforward wit, she defined her position 
one day at Saint-Cyr when somebo<ly remarked to her, 
seeing that she was tired with walking, that she did not 
spare herself or h<^have like the great: ' It is because 1 
am not she rc]>licd, I am only elevated* 

Of all Mine de Maintenon’s portraits, that which gives 
us the best idea of her in tliat last and thoughtful attitude 
of a veiled greatness, is, in my opinion, the picture in the 
Queen's apartments at Versailles (No. 2258): she is more 
than fifty years of age, she is all in black, grave, moder¬ 
ately stout, with a high and majestic brow under her 
veil. Her Large, long, almond-sliaped and very expres¬ 
sive eyes, are remarkably soft. The nose appears noble 
and charming ; the slightly open nostril might indicate 
strength. The mouth, small and graceful, is stiU fresh. 
Her rounded chin has a slight suggestion of doubleness. 
Her dress is all black, hardly varied by a drapery of white 
lace on tlie arms and shoulilcrs. .X high stomacher hides 
her neck. Such was the scmi-regal Mme de Maintenon, 
at once imposing and contained, the woman who said : 

‘ My condition never appears to me from its brilliant, 
but always from its painful and sombre side.’ 

In this exalted position, what service did Mme de 
Maintenon render to I..ouis XIV and to France ? To 
France, none—if we except the day when she asked 
Kacinc for a sacred comedy for Saint-(3yT. To Louis XIV 
in particular, she rendered the service of withdrawing 
him from those amours which his age might have made 
discreditable ; she contributed to the best of her power 
to W'hat she religiously coasidered a.s his salvation. 
Humanly speaking, she filled up his time, she be^uUed 
his moments as far as it was possible, and. once intro- 
duceil into th</ royal iamily, she brought to it. with an 
increase of zeal and punctiliousness, that inexhaustible 
multiplication of herself which she had in her younger 
years brought to the Montchevreuils, the Heudicourts, the 
Richelieus. She was the essential person, the advising 
and consoling, the reasonable and at the same time agree¬ 
able person of that royal interior «n the midst of all affairs 
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and afflictions. There lies her rdle and her functiooi 
nuich more than in politics, although she dipped her 
finger into them too much whenever family interests wore 
concerned, as in the aggrandisement of the Due du Maine. 
lx>uis XIV, it is well known, was very fair-minded: 
but, as he grew older, he was fair-minded without any 
activity and without any initiative, and only in respect 
of the matters that were submitted to him, and in so far 
as they were brought to liis notice at the Council table ; 
he did not himself seek them l)eyont1. Mme dc Maintenon 
was also fair-minded, but only in a restricted circle, for 
family and society matters, for things that occurred in 
the interior of a chamber : she did not see or look beyond 
the w'alls. Xeither of them was able to see beyond a 
definite horizon. That was the reason why. thus horizon 
becoming narrowed with years, this King of good sense 
committed so many errors which this woman of such 
sound sense allowed him to do and approved. 

Mmc dc Maintenon's fairness of mind was quite on a 
level with the King's: but hi.s fairness was rather bare, 
hers was adorned and brightened up. 

Did she love Louis XIV ? It would be cruel to raise an 
absolute doubt on the point. It seems however that, of 
the two, it was he who loved her most, or .at le.ist to 
wrhom she was most necessary. We know that when he 
was dying, and had lost consciousness, she withdrew 
Ix'fore he breathed his last. At the moment of quitting 
the dying man, she desired her confessor however to 
see the King and tell her whether there was any liopc of 
his recovering consciousness.—‘ You may ^iepart, said 
her confessor, you are no longer necessary to him.’—She 
believed him, and obeyed, immediately leaving Versailles 
for Saint-Cyr. This conduct, for which .she has been 
blamed, proves one thing : she w'as one of those women 
who, in those moments of separation and ki.st farewell, 
still refer to their confessor, rather than take coun.sel of 
their own heart. 

There was never a moment in all Mme dc Maintenon's 
life when she entirely allowed her licart to speak ; that 
is the secret of the kind of coldness she inspires. Hers 
was the opposite of a sympathetic nature. It must lie 
said that, during her long life and in the midst of the 
secret satisfactionb of her self-esteem, she liad constantly 
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to suffer and to constrain herself. Of her constraint and 
her slavery in the midst of her greatness, she has drawn 
pictures which are sincere and which make us almost 
pity her. From the hour of her rising till bed-time, 
she had not a minute, not an interstice of respite; she 
was everything to every!)ody, everything to the princes 
for whom she continually put herself about, and to a 
King who would not have sacrificed the smallest of his 
habits even for the person he loved and considered most. 
Old, inconvenienced by the cold in those vast apart¬ 
ments, she could not take upon herself to ]>lace a screen 
around her arm-chair, for the King came there, and this 
irregularity of view would have displeased him : ' I had 
to perish tn symmetry.* All the quarrels, all the dissensions 
of the royal family descended upon her head ; * I have 
just been drawn, not by four horses, but by four princes* 
she said one day in her excessive weariness; and, with 
the art on which she prided herself, she had to turn all 
these vexations into sources of amusement and humour: 
she herself retained only the thorns. Add the multitude 
of affairs that passed through her hands, especially those 
concerning religion and conscience, for she believed 
herself to be the universal Abbess, as Saint-Simon said; 
and she calls herself the business manager of the bishops. 
She was the target of all requests and petitions : she 
eluded them as far as she could ; she said she was in¬ 
significant. a person of no consequence, without influence, 
an Agnes in politics ; they did not believe her, and im¬ 
portunities came from all parts, seized upon her in her 
passage, in spite of the care she took to make herself 
scarce and inaccessible : ‘In truth, my head is some¬ 
times ready to turn, she said at a moment when she found 
it intolerable, and 1 think tliat, if they opened my body 
after my death, they would hnd tny heart shriveUed and 
twisted like M. de Louvois'.* Let us not be too severe 
then in judging her poor heart, which she lays so bare. 

She was right, in .1 sense, to compare herself with a 
Louvois. with great Ministers, men of great ambition: 
1 do not believe that anybody ever carried so far as she 
did the spirit of consistency, the worship of consideration 
and the power of constraint. 

Though a woman, she found some energetic words to 
describe that satiety of torments and anguish which she 
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had taken upon herself and which she )iad to hkle behind 
a Imile ; ^ I am sometimes full of them, as they say. uf> 
to the gorge,* It will be remembered tliat she one day 
said, looking at some unhappy little iishes that were 
restlessly moving about in their neat bowl of clexir water: 
' They are like me. thev long for their mud.* 

But it was at Saint-Cyr that Mme de Maintenon loved 
especially to take refuge whenever she had a moment to 
spare, to hide herself, to open her heart, to lament, 
to seek pity, to think over her incomprehensible eleva¬ 
tion, to pose as a victim bearing on her ow'n shoulders 
all the vexations of the kingdom : ' O I tell me, she ex¬ 
claimed, if the lot of Jeanne Itrindclette of Avon (.some 
poor pea.sant girl) is not preferable to mine ? ’ 

Are those not the laments of a person of ambition and 
a miser, like those of Horace's usurer, who, after ex¬ 
tolling the happiness of the country, quickly returns to 
tow’n to invest hw money at high interest ? When we 
bear from the lips of Mme de Maintenon the story of 
those royal grievances and when we remember her start¬ 
ing-point in the past, we arc sometimes inclined to say 
with a smile, as in Tartu/e : ' La pauvre femme! la 
pauvre femme / ' And after listening to her a little longer, 
we end by saying seriously with her : Yes. a poor woman 
indeed / Towards the end she visibly harl enough of it; 
physical fatigue got the better of everything else, and 
Louis’ death was. to some extent, a relief to her. 

For two things only she deserves great commendation 
in the eyes of posterity: for the foundation of .Sainl-Cyr, 
and for her talent as an excellent writer. Saint-Cyr would 
require a .special study. Mme de Maintenon stam[)ed it 
with her intellect, and there she shines in a frame made 
expressly for her. There she can satisfy her passion for 
educating, for lecturing those around her, her mania for 
playing the Minerva and the Mentor which* grows with 
age. and at the same time she there finds relaxation anrl 
a little outlet for her tenderness. It is her work, her own 
cherished, almost maternal labour: ’ Nothing is dearer 
to me than my children at Saint-Cyr; / love everything 
about them, even their dust.* An institution founded wdth 
the aim of bringing up poor young people in pure and 
regular principles is alwa^p so fine a thing, that wc hesitate 
to criticise it, even respectfully. Louis XV however, who 
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did not lack judgment, was severe in the matter of Saipt- 
Cyr: * Mme de Maintenon, he said, greatly eired with 
excellent intentions. These girls arc brought up in such 
a way that they must all be made ladies of the Palace, 
else the>r are unhappy and impertinent/^ I should not 
be surprised, indeed, if a little vainglory had not slipped 
into this institution formed under the unique influence of 
Mme dc Maintenon. Let it sufhcc to recall to-day, to 
the honour of Saint-Cyr. that it was at its birth the 
occasion of Esther and Athalie. Such accidents are cal¬ 
culated to immortalise a cradle. 

It is after all as a writer that Mme dc Maintenon has 
all our durable esteem. We liave no complete and en¬ 
tirely correct erlition of her I.etters, but what we have 
enables us to found a judgment and confirms what Saint- 
Simon said so well of that * agreeable, correct language, 
in good term.s. and naturally eloquent and brief.' This 
character of happy brevity and concision is peculiar to 
Mme de Maintenon, and is only shared by Mme de La 
Fayette. Both of them put an end to the dragging, 
careless, irregular style which the women (when they 
were not Mme .dc S6vign6) too much indulged in in 
the seventeenth century. Mme de Maintenon con¬ 
tributed as much as anybody to bring about that reform 
which the eighteenth century inherited : ‘ I will correct 
the faults of style which you remark in my letters, the 
Due du Maine wrote to her; but 1 think that long sen¬ 
tences will be for me a long fault.' Mme de Maintenon 
speaks and writes in perfection. Every word hits its 
mark, and there is not a fold in the style. A single point 
more, and it would be stiff and dry. Mine Du Defiand, 
wiso hof the same school in literature, has very w^ell 
described the effect of Mme de Maintenon's Letters, and 
they could not be better defined : 

* Her Letters are though she sayv; they have much wit, in a 
very simple style; but tlm^ dre not animated, and they are far from 
being as asTceablc as those of Mme de S£vign6; all is passion, all is in 
action in toe 1 etters of the latter : she shares in everything, everything 
affects her, everything interests her; Mme dc Maintenon, on the contrary', 
relates the greatest events, in which she played a part, with the most 
perfect saog-trold; we see that she loved neither the King, nor her 
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friend*, nor her kinsfolk, nor even kfX' place; without feelinie. without 
itnsginatioii, she has no illusions, she Knows the intrinsic value of all 
things; she is weary of life, and she say* ; Only death can clearly f>u/ 
an and to vacations and mtsfortunes. . . . After reading her letters I 
have A high opinion of her intelligence, little estciera for her heart, ami 
no liking for her person; but, 1 malutaiu, I persist in not believing her 
false.’ 

She does not appear false, indeed, in her Letters, .she 
is only discreet and a little close. To complete our idea 
of Mmc de Waintenon, we must, when reading her. add 
a certain cheer!illness of reason, a certain living chariii 
which she had to the last, even in her austerity; which 
was bound up with her personality, her desire to please 
in presence ol others, but which did not go so far as to be 
fixed in writing. 

I have however only made a beginning with Mine de 
Maintenoii. One does not advance quickly with her : 
I sliall return to her some day and consider her in tdtc>d- 
tdte with Mine des Ursius. 
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Monday, 4 .‘lu(rust 18;i. 

‘ We arc like the rivers, which keep their name, but whose 
waters are always chaiiRinp/ It was the great Frederick 
who wrote this to d’Alernbort, to express the change 
that time works in the feelings anti thoughts of each in¬ 
dividual. If ever the soul ol man could he compared to 
the changing and rapid current, it surely can be at the 
present moment: the great poets of our age, in particular, 
are great rivers, anti M. de I^'imartine is the broadest 
and finest of them all. EIow many banks he has already 
reflected ! 

‘ 1 have liartlly passed the mitldle of life, he says in thfi 
Preamble tt> his Eitstory, anti I have already livetl under 
ten tloniimons, or untler ten different governments in 
France.* .\nd he enumerates all the governments that 
have succeeded each other these last si,xty years, begin¬ 
ning with Louis XVI. But I hav’c heard people, after 
reading thi.s first .sentence of M. tie Lamartine, ask what 
the historian meant by the middle of life, and whether, 
indeed, wc were still jtistiliecl in measuring the space of 
our days and the number of the suns tlmt have been 
granted to us, as if we lived in the times of the patriarchs, 
it is impertinent to speak of age and date to a woman, 
but we are justifierl in ex^icting an accurate account from 
the historian : chronology, like geography, is one of the 
eyes of histor«'. Certainly only by a poetic licence could 
de Lainatttne present "himself to us. at the very open¬ 
ing of his work, in the light of so flattering a chronology. 
He, the historian of the Restoration, could not say, tOT 
example, of Louis XVIII in 1814. or of M. de Talle>^nd. 
whom he calls at that date an^old diplomat, that they 

) Htstbfy of Atf RntoroHont by M. de Lamartine (vole, i and ii). 
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had hardly passed the middle of life. Very well 1 M, de 
liamartine is now, if I am not mistaken, at least as old 
as Louis XVlIl and M. <lc Talleyrand were in 1814. I 
only dwell on this o})oning sentence, which has set many 
people wondering, to show that we cannot reasonably 
expect of the historian-poet a great anil scrupulous 
accuracy on these point.s of detail and humble reality. 
When reality inconveniences him. he lightly bends it 
to the exigencies of the sentence and ol harmony. l**or 
my part, in these two volumes that I have just re.ad with 
pleasure and arilour, 1 know very well that I have not 
found a single date either in the margin or in the ti'xt. 

WTiat matter ? the two volumes arc interesting, and 
the subject suits M. tie Lamartine in many respects. 
It suit.s him much la^tter than that of his first Histoire 
des OiroiidiMS. This lIistotH'. dcs Cirondtns, which was so 
fatally successful, was a great snare that the poet .set 
for himself before he set it for others. Indeed, even though 
M. dc I..;imartine. with his ideal talent, with his natural 
yet calculated optimism, were fitted to be an historian, 
was he fitted to be the historian of the French Revolution 


in particular ? Could all that azure, those floods of light 
and colour, those golden and sky-bluo backgrounds, to 
which we are accustomed in his poetry, and which he 
transfers, hardly veiled, to his prose. harmoni,se with the 
pictures he had to offer us ? 1 know that M. dc liamartine 
has many strings to his lyre, that he is not limited to the 
voluptuous and cfTerniiiate .string. In a fine p<H*in of hi.s 
second Miditaiions, which he calls Lex Preludcx, he ex¬ 


hibits himself from four or five different points of view, 
by turns nonchalant, dreamy, then in k»ve with the tem¬ 
pests, then carried away into battles, then returning to 
his Arcadia to the sound of the shepherd’s pipe. Like all 
great poets, M. de Lamartine has several souls, he has 


even said somewhere that he has seven (the number is 


tinimportant); and he has indeed proved, in famous 
moments, that energy, power, a sudden heroic vigour 
blended vrith a flash of eloquence, are not foreign to 
bitn. But, after all, whatever he may do and however 
much he may try to transform himself, the piimitive 
and dominant tone'> in him are still tones of brilliancy, 
harmony and light. Now, the mere ai>plication of a 
talent of that order and*that ^tndity to such a Subject. 


C.L—VII. 


F 
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to those hideous natures and those livid pictures of the 
Revolution, was in itself a first cause of delusion and 
imperceptible seduction, a first falsehood. See then 
wlmt he did: he disguised the horror, he threw an en> 
chantment over the picture. He slipp^ over it a comer 
of that moon of Cape Misenum which he always holds in 
reserve on the edge of a cloud, and which beautifies every¬ 
thing it touches. Across that blood and mire he has 
cast the remains of a milky way and a rainbow. His 
colour lies. Even when forcing and spoiling his manner, 
he did not attain to the reality of what he desired to paint, 
or he overstepped it. Instead of a real and deep horror, 
he produced by his descriptions, as in a novel, only a 
kind of almost nervous impression. 1 wondered, on 
seeing this effect of the Girondins especially on women 
readers, if that was the effect which history ought to 
produce. I will not say that that work on the Girondins 
moves, but it emotions : a bad word, a bad thing. 

1 leave aside, as the reader may see. the political aim. 
the perhaps calculated intention, and 1 confine myself to 
the literary colour which is almost involuntary and in¬ 
evitable in the kind of talent possessed by M. de Lamar¬ 
tine. He has been blamed for his sudden fits of indulgence 
and the complaisance of his brush for Robespierre and 
other monsters. For my part, in spite of all the proofs 
of talent, of natural genius, of wit even and sagacity 
which M. de Lamartine gives in the floating pages and 
the unfinished frescoes of his Histories. I shall not be 
surprised at any confusion or any lapsus of the brush 
in one who. having occasion to speak of Camille Des¬ 
moulins and his Vieujf Cordelier, contrived to compare 
him with F6nelon. Yes, M. de Lamartine one day com¬ 
pared Camille Desmoulins to F^nelon: after that can 
we be astonished at his errors of tact and hia accidents 
of touch ? 

Happily, in the Hislorv of the Restortdion, he has to do, 
1 will not say with moro present memories, for he remem¬ 
bers little and his memc^ is docile to his imagination, 
but he has to do with more respectable people, with per¬ 
sons more worthy in general of his colours. He has seen 
them, ht' has associated with them, he judges them to-day. 
after having been one of them, and he still retains some¬ 
thing about them. His delicacy of observatioii will often 
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mingle with his recollections and will correct the in« 
advertences of his brush. His Histoire des Girondins 
offended many of M. de Lamartine's old acquaintances, 
as a defection and an encouraging and baneful seduction. 
In his Histoire de la HestaurStwn M. de Lamartine re¬ 
turns to the first scenes of his younger days, and, although 
he returns to them with a complete freedom of views, he 
will be sufficiently able to seize the emotions and the tone: 
he will embellish them perhaps ; but, whether he shows 
himself more or less indulgent or severe, he cannot here 
be dangerous. In short, whatever he may do (to speak 
as they did in the seventeenth century), he will still retain 
on this occasion much of the honest man. 

The two volumes actually published already prove it. 
These volumes, 1 repeat, are interesting, in spite of their 
numerous faults, their carelessness and licence in com¬ 
position. I will peruse them rapidly, less as a critic 
than as an eager reader, at once fascinated and resisting, 
who, to check these facile pages, has had to refer mainly 
to his own memories. 

In this History M. de Lamartine follows the division 
by books, and the books are themselves divided, not into 
chapters (the word is too vulgar), but by ciphers, by 
numbers, by those kinds of epic couplets which are so 
fashionable nowadays. I confess that in serious history 
1 do not much like this kind of division and cutting; 
it is what I call history in stanzas, it is a perpetual wager 
to be eloquent and to dramatise the story. History, in 
its simple gravity and in the natural course of its pro¬ 
gress. should not be under this continual necessity; it 
should not recommence almost at every page, and throw 
itself into the attitude of a Pindar or a tribune. 

The History of the Restoration begins by being a history 
of the end of the Empire. The Napoleon of jtjhe last years 
is painted with touches in which M. de Lamartine has 
combined hii new style with some of his old prejudices; 
he has retranslated his old poetry into his modern manner. 
The Bonaparte of the second " reappears the 

swe under a different shape and commented upon by 
history. But, in this portrait of the Napoleon of 1812, 
M. de Lamartine has abandoned himself too much to his 
new prose style, into w^h there enters more of Balzac 
than of Tacitus, I mean Balzac the novelist: 
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* The Empire hat ased him preraaturrly, tnys the hiitorian: tatitfied 
ambition, tatiatcd pnde, the deliRhtt of the palaces, an exquisite table* 
a soft couch, yoUDfS wives, flattering mistresses, lon^ nights, sle<‘fless> 
ness divided between labour and f^tes. the habit oi ruling which thickens 
■the body (aJt this is o/ Tacitus) had dulled his limbs and eoer< 

vated his senses. A pn-eorious obesity loaded him with flesh. His cheeks, 
once veined with museios and hollowed by the consumption of genius, 
were full, broad, overflowed like Otho’s on the Roman coins of the 
Empire. A tint of bile mingled with blood yellowed the skin, find fn>m a 
<listahce gave a sort of pale gobl Veneer to the face. His lips still had 
their Attic curve and their firm grace, roadilv p.issing from a smile to a 
threat. His solid and bonv chin rastlv botf the base of the features. His 
nose uas only a thin and transparent line. Tlie pallor of the cheeks gave 
greater brilliancv to tlie blue nt the evis. His gianre was deep, mobile 
as a restless flame, as an uneastness. His brow seemed to have widened 
under the nudity of the thin btaik hate, half-fallen under the maistness of 
a continuous thoutikd. ‘Here Tacitus makes way for Halzacl. Oar mti;ki 
have Ihouxkt that his head, naturally small, had firown bigger to leave more 
scope behveen the temples for (hr it heel works and the combinations of a 
soul every thought of uhtch was an empire. The thart of the Globe seemed 
to he incrusted on the world-map of that head. Hut it was beginning to 
subside.' 

How .should I have any confidence in .such a portrait, 
when I see the rhetorician, the writer in love with meta¬ 
phor and reduplication, showinf^ throuf^h to that extent ? 
That is not a portrait, it is a caricature of the Napoleon of 

Face to face with this, to lay bare the process. I will 
show the)portrait of Ixiuis XVIII, which M. de Lamartine 
gives us in the second volume. After depicting him in 
his ordinary dress, with his velvet boots, his coat of bine 
cloth, and after thu.s describing his head : * His hair, 
artistically twLsted and Inriied up by the curling-tongs 
on the temples, was confined behind the neck in a black 
silk ribbon flowitic; over his collar ' (which means, without 
any periphrasis, that he had a queue); after adding, 
still speaking of his head : * It was powdered white after 
the fashion of our fathers, and thus concealed the whiteness 
of a^e under the atitfietal snow of the toilfi* the painter 
conies to the character of i he person and to (he face ; 

•Oni* might hove thought -hat time, exile, fattgues, iufirraitics, the 
heovv obesity of His noture. had only fasttmed upon the feet and the trank 
to set off better :he eternal and vigorous youtktulnes* of Ike face. One could 
not weary of admiring and studying him. The high forehead sloped back 
a little too Tttut'h like a sinking wall, but the light played upon it like in- 
tefligence »i> » broad and bulgy space. The targe eyes, sky-blue, in an orbit 
cut ovai Cl the angh s and raised at the summit, luminous, sparkling, kumid, 
had A frankness. . . . The kealtky eolour/snd the vivid fresknesi of adoln- 
eenee tinged the visage,* 
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The whole portrait ol Louis XVIII is treate<l with this 
e^Kgeration and this caricature in a diderent sense, in a 
favourable direction. In order that both portraits might 
be true and really like, one could no doubt retain many 
of the features, and it would almost suffice in every case 
to reduce them ; but it is precisely this reduction that 
M. de Lamartine lias taken good care not to make, anti 
which is contrary to his present manner, the secret of 
which is to amplify everything, to carry everything to 
excess and to aim at effect. 

^\'hen reading these jiages of Af. cle Lamartine and 
finding every moment happy, broad, elevated anti even 
shrewd expressions (for there is more, shrewtlness and 
wit properly speaking than one woiiUl think, there is even 
slyne.ss in some pa.ssages), we experience a keen regret: 
namely that rhetoric, the habit and need of exti-nding, of 
forcing and spinning out, spoils thest' excellent thoughts 
and touches : ‘ For the la.st two years, he says of Napoleon, 
his return to Paris, once triumphal, had been siulden, 
nocturnal, sad. He would arrive unex|K*<.tedlv, as if he 
wished to surprise or forestall a revolution.’ That is 
excellent historical style. Immediately aib'r, describing 
M. de Mcltcrnich during a negotiation ; ‘ M. <le Mettcr- 
nich was sincere, says the historian, for he was interested.' 
There again is an excellent style of observafi(»n anti of 
]>ortrait-painting. All that these touches, so fretiuent in 
M. de Lamartine, and perpetually occurring by a happy 
chance to his pen, need, to appear really beautiful, is to 
be laid upon a solid and wclbconstructed backgroiiiitl. 
upon a studied, laboured and serious background. In an 
ordinary, rertcctive and rational style, how' many of these 
thoughts would remain great or charming ! But they are 
betrayed by wliat follow'.s. and shdwn to be only hajipy 
accidents, as it were, and the play of a supu^ior rhetoric. 
Lack of care is revealed at every step. Speaking of 
Napoleon with severity, and in tliis case, 1 think, with 
supreme injustice, he say.s : ' There wns a recollection of 
the Terror of 1793 m the government of this man, W'ho 
had lived, grown .tp and asscKiatcd with the men of 
that time {qui avail vicu, grandi it pratique les hommes de 
ix temps).* M. de l^martiiic must have thought out this 
idea before writing it, b^it he certainly did not read over 
his sentence, for the style of it is grammatically impossible. 
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M. de Lamartine has some fine portraits, even in his 
first book: he meets with M. Laine, the first who datf^ 
to raise a voice of legal resistance and of liberty at the 
decline of the Empire. M. de I^amartine is here again 
in the midst of that company of respectable people of 
whom I have spoken: he must have a particular liking 
for M. Lain^: it was he whom, under the Restoration, 
he was ambitious of following, at the time of that still 
noble, elevated, royalist and somewhat independent 
policy, inspired by generosity and sentiment. M. Lainfi 
» generally very well painted by M. de Lamartine, saving 
one point, which appears to me to be emphasised in a 
very absolute manner : ' He was not of the party of the 
Bourbons, M. de Lamartine says of M. I,ain6 in 1814. 
he was a Republican by nature and inclination. JReason 
alone afterwards made him serve kimjs.* I leave it to 
those who knew M. Lain£ in his maturity to estimate this 
part of his cliaracter; but 1 am afraid that in making 
him a Republican in petto, M. dc Lamartine remembers 
too well that he had at first taken M. Lain6 for his model, 
and that he is trying after the event to make M. Lainfi 
a Lamartine in the bud who only needed time to develop. 
When M. de Lamartine comes across these political per¬ 
sonages for whom he has a liking and an affection, whether 
their names be Vergniaud. Mirabeaii or Lainc. he is un¬ 
consciously apt to project a little of his own face into 
theirs, to lightly draw his own profile, so to say. upon 
theirs. There arc many of these Jocelyn-like profiles 
in his Histories. 

Raynouard, Cambac6rds. Barb£-Marbois. Fontanes. are 
paintetl in passing, and all these portraits contain some 
portions that are treated in a superior manner, some 
delicate and charming details. Here, however, as in 
everything that M. do I^martinc does, th*' approximate 
slips in. Barb6-Marbois, who has been called a reed 
painted to look like iron, was not a daring old man. Ray¬ 
nouard. though rather rude on the surface and in manners, 
was not as savage as M. de Lamartine makes him. The 
word mediooe applied to Fontanes as a poet is unjust, 
and doubly so coming from M. de Lamartine, who seems 
here to l>e taking his revenge upon Fontanes, his pre¬ 
cursor. for his i.everities. M. tie Lamartine is a great poet, 
Fontanes was only a distinguished poet; that is the word 
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that M. de Lamartine should have hit upon if he had been 
ever so careful in chcxising his words, and if his pen were 
not at the mercy of the first word it comes across. Cam* 
bac6rds Is presented with shrewdness and humour, in a 
quite witty and amusing manner: only the name Alci* 
hiades, applied to him. is superfluous. But it is in the 
painting of general situations rather than in that of in* 
dividuals that we must count on M. de Lamartine. His 
historical books are not and never will be anything but 
vast and specious apptoximaiions in which circulates here 
and there the general spirit of things, in which come and 
go those great currents of the atmosphere which the 
migrating birds scent in advance, beating their win^s, 
and which the poets, those migrating birds too. likew^ 
scent. 

Before coming to the first scenes of the Restoration, 
M. de Lamartine involves himself in an account of the 
campaign of 1814. Here he is lengthy and not very lucid, 
since he gives neither dates nor precise geographical de* 
scriptions ; he is more severe than we could wish. We 
arc astonished to see him trying to remake the plan of 
Napoleon's campaign, dictating to him another, regretting 
that he did not follow it. and underrating, as far as in 
him lies, the miracles of that glorious end. When he 
appears to be so obstinately sparing and niggardly with 
ms praises and sympathies for the conqueror who has 
again become the heroic soldier of the fatherland, Lamar* 
tine forces us to remember that he was one of those who 
ha^ attained manhood at the time, that he was nearly 
twenty-four years of age in 1814. and tliat he was not 
among those improvised soldiers who were roused up by 
the national feeling, and engendered by the native sod 
around that flag whose colours he has since saved. 

However, M. de Lamartine's superior and spontaneously 
generous nature appears in the impartialitiy of some of 
1 ^ appreciations: to Mannont, I)uke of Ragusa, be 
renders due justice for his defence of Paris, and clears 
him of the reproach of treachery by determining his share 
of error and weakness, common at the time to many 
others less gravely accused. When the hour of the Restora¬ 
tion comes. M. de Lamartine cannot help however again 
becoming the man of 1814. and saluting the veritable era 
from which he dates hi» being and in wl&h he, in common 
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with all of us, received his baptism of intellect: * The 
reign of swords was ending, he says, that of ideas 'wm 
about to conimence.’ 

The still living politicians who witnessed those great 
events of 1814. the arrival of the allies before Paris, 
the negotiations which emled in the re-establishment of 
the Bourbons, and who shared or were in any degree 
mixed up with those councils of the sovereigns, will no 
doubt leave us some credible and detailed accounts of 
them ; these men will certainly find much to criticise in 
many points of M. dc Lamartine's vast ex|Kises. Hut as 
long as he confines himself to general facts and tableaux, 
he seems to exhibit them in a suthciently faithful light. 
For the details and the outline ot the narrative, he has 
continually drawn upon the accounts of t<vo historians 
who preceded him, and who made more accurate and 
more jiositive researches than he was accustomed to 
make. M. de Vaulabelle in the purely Liberal diicction, 
and M. Lubis in the Royalist sense, recorded those great 
events before M. de Lamartine ; and it is curious to see 
how the latter, whilst openly acknowledging his obliga¬ 
tions, turns both writers to account, unites them, inter¬ 
twines them, combines them by translating them into 
his own language and covering them with his own colour. 
He throws over the whole a breath of eloquence and poetic 
intelligence that is quite his own. 

Witli regard to M. Lubis' History, I have however 
before me too precise a [»roof of the use M. <le l^mar- 
tine made of it not to say something about it, the more 
so as it throws a light on M. dc J^martme's whole his¬ 
torical metluxl, and explains the secret of that rapidity 
w'hich, in a complicated and severe branch of study, is 
so calculated to astonish. 

M. Lubis published in 1837 and the following years, a 
carefully prepared Historv of the Restofaiimi. uhic'h is not 
a compilation, but a studie<l eomjxisition founded on the 
sources. The copy of M Lubis' book l>elonging to the 
National Library was lent to M. de Lamartine, who thought 
proper to mark with ink (for greater brevity) the passages 
he intended to tiorrow’: 1 have this copy in my hands 
with the pstssages indicated, and the words fin or finir Id 
written in the hand of the rapid historian. The copy will 
become valuable to the National Library, and 1 have 
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found it of fcreat use in getting at the secret of M. do 
Lamartine's manner of composing history. 1 give here 
the result of my study. 

For all the incontestable parts and the texts of the 
political documents which historians ordinarily seek at 
the source, which |hey borrow from the Monitcur and 
other publications, ami from which they generally make 
extracts after reading the whole, M. de Lamartine has 
contented himself with taking these extracts purely and 
simply as they were already made by M. Lubis. without 
the addition or omission of a word, and without checking 
them. When he liad to quote tlic proclamations of the 
Provisional (ioverniiicnt (Vol. 1 , p. 257). the Observa¬ 
tions of M. de Villdle to the Deputies of Toulouse (vol. 
ii, p. 320), a certain .Memorandum attributed to Fonche 
(vol. ii. p. 298), the Memoramliim of (Zarnot to the King 
(vol. ii, p. 438); when he wanted to analyst* the first 
legislative debates, to quote the .speech of tlu' Abb(* de 
Montesquieu in the ibsciission of the Press l.aw (vol. ii. 
P- 348), the .speeches of M.M. Ferrand, Hetloch, Laine and 
Mar('cha{ Macdonald, in the discussion on the }>io}wrty 
of the I\migrcs (vol. ii. pp. 3^9-370), M. de Lamartine 
has simply laid M. Lubis under contribution, commencing 
where he commence.s, interrupting himself where be 
interrupts himself, stopping where he ends.' Only where 
the latter says simply, apropos of a noble spix'ch of M. 
l.aine. President of the Chamber, on the property of the 
Emigres : ‘ M. Lainc I*'ft the chair, and, for the first time 
since the opening of the session, appeared in the tribune ' ; 
M. de Lamartine says more magnificently : ' M. Laine, 
stirred from his }*residcnt's scat by* tlu* emotion of the 
honest man, appeared in the tribune. . . .’ On other 
occasions however, the eloquent second-hand historian 
is less happy, and, wishing to quote alter M. Lubis nn 
extract from Carnot's .Memorandum to the Klpg (vol. li, 
p. 438). he makes a mistake, or rather liis copyist makes 
a mistake in transcribing, and gives us ar. forming pert 
of ( 3 arnoCs text two or three .sentences which M. Lubis 
had added by way of comment. But these arc trifies ; 
what remains important and clear, is the general ex- 

' Compare with all the paasaxea cited above of M. de Lamartine'a 
Hifttory, the cocrespoodinK pafuuixes ia M. Lubif* History, in vol. i, 
pages X94, 519, jaS ; voL u. pagAds, 99, loz, 105, 106, 159. 
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peditious process of composing. It is such that I might 
point out in advance cerisin pages of M. Lubis which will 
be loiind in the not yet published volumes of M. do 
Lamartine’s liistory, for the same indications in ink 
make known that they were intended to be transcribed 
like the preceding ones. ^ 

By carefully reading the first volumes of M. de Vaula- 
lielle's work, w'e might likewise discover the use that M. 
de Lamartine has made of it; for example, when de* 
scribing the det)arture of Louis XVIII from Hartwell 
for France and his solemn entry into London (vol. ii, 
p. 255). he has mixed up the positive and less favourable 
indications given by M. de Vaulabelle (such as Louis 
XVIlI's reply to the Prince Regent) with the other 
quite royalLstic impressions of M. Lubis. But over all 
this we 'may say that he has thrown bis gold-du.st and 
poured his torrent of colours. 

When he threw his gold-dust and his azured tints over 
the documents of the Histoire parlementaire de la Rivolu- 
lion of MM. Buchez and Roux. M. de Lamartine com¬ 
mitted an offence against the truth and almost an historical 
crime. Here, when pouring out the treasures of his 
palette over these hrst scenes of the Restoration, his 
action does little harm and is in the order of legitimate 
emotions. 

A mere hint, furnished by the historiaas who preceded 
him, l)ecomes under his illusive pen the theme and matter 
of a most magnificent picture. M. Lubis. describing the 
crossing of Louis XVIII from Dover to Calais, said in a 
few lines : ‘ The crossing was quick. Louis XVIII again 
saw the land of France; the acclamations of his people 
reached him. Soon he is able to greet this people that 
calls him. Placed on the forepart of the ship, he extends 
his arms to them, and a thousand shouts of Joy reply to 
this sign of tendcmes<^.' M. de Lamartine is not satisfied 
with this, and sees in these few lines only a theme for 
a picturesque composition which occupies two or tfare^ 
fine pages of his work : • Standing on the lofty prow of the 
vessel, leaning on the faithful companions of his pro¬ 
scription, surrounded by the new France that had re¬ 
paired to meet him. he extended his arms to the shore and 
closed them upon his heart, raising his eyes to heaven as 
if to embrace ^ country. He showed at his sides Madame 
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la Duchesse cl*Aiiglou6me, etc., etc.* We see the group. 
In this wa^. or nearly so. the things must have happened, 
and in this way M. de Lamartine recomposed them to 
make them render all their effect in the eyes of the new 
generations. With these pictures he mingles rapid re¬ 
flexions, moral or political views, often judicious and pro¬ 
found. Thu.s. on the occasion of this first return of 
Louis XV* 1 II, this journey from Calais to Compidgne, 
he shows how the country readily forgets its rights in 
the midst of the general emotion, and gives itself heart 
and soul, while the politicians at l^is are still stipulating 
and haggling : * He (Louis XVllI) felt, by the universal 
and spontaneous thrill which ran.through his countrv, 
that he was master of this people, and that they would 
not seriously dispute over the price of his reign at Paris. 
It was evident to him and to all that if the trusting and 
versatile country had been alone face to face with its 
King, the King could have arbitrarily and without any 
resistance dictated the conditions of the new compact 
between the throne and the people; the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander .stipulated in favour of li^ty more than liberty, 
at the time, stipulated for itself.* Those are fine and just 
thoughts, admirably expressed. And after describing 
the first entry of the allied troops into Paris on the 31 
March 1814, M. dc T.,amartine, .showing how curiosity 
succeeds grief as they advance into the brilliant quartcr.s 
and along the boulevards, said : * Everything is a spectacle 
for such a city, even its own humiliation.’ When a man 
has written and thought such words, he ought to be 
cured, it seems to me, of the ambition of playing the 
part of the tribune, the popular and ambitious orator. 

The only superior element in M. de I.amastinc's His¬ 
tories, which it would be unjust to overlook in spite of 
all their deficiencies and inaccuracies, is the strong sense 
of the general situations, the spirit of the great days 
and the crowds, that spirit which the poet still more 
than the historian embraces and gathers in his soul, 
with which he mingles and blends, and whose principal 
electrical currents he excels in tracing in words full of 
motion, in vibrating and sonorous waves. The double 
influence that prevailed from the beginning, the double 
contrary inspiration of Louis XVI 11 and the Comte 
d* Artois are very well tiutlinsd by M. de Lamartine. 
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The hrst tentative acts of the royal government and the 
first babblings of the reign of publicity and discussion 
are equally well grasjied and rendered with a justness full 
of breadth. To have their full value, these pages only 
need to be framed in a firm, exact, sustained historical 
text. 

Hut all is disproportionate : the second volume con¬ 
tains endless biographies of all the members of the royal 
family. iH'ginning with Louis XVlll and ending w*ith 
the Piic d'Kiighien. All these portraits arc fascinating 
at first sight, and display some ha[>py touches, some 
fresh colours : but as u rule they are exaggerated and 
overstep the limsts of moderation. There is a perceptible 
moment when tfie writer poetises them and romances 
them ; I know no other word. He goes into excessive 
details in describing the personality and the physique 
of hi.s mcxlels ; he goes so far as to trace the smallest 
reflexions at the angles of the eyes anti at the brow : no- 
b<Kly ever saw so many things in a face. If 1 had to do 
w'ith a Dutch painter in M. de I^'imartinc, I should con- 
sit ler that he goes too far, but I shouM at least have con¬ 
fidence in him. In this case I am too sensible of having 
to do with mere luxuriance of Hie brush, which disports 
itself and exaggerates, which caresses all things and 
draws them out m every direction. The |>ortrait of the 
Duchesse d'Angoulfme especially offended me by a 
spurious ex[»ression of charms and a Javishness of colourini* 
which is in contradiction with the elevated, severe and 
almost austere character of a figure so calculated to 
inspire nothing but respect. The Diichcsse d’.\ngouleme 
isi om* of those personages that are sanctnied by misfor¬ 
tune, and with w'hom the brush should not trifle, even to 
flatter them. She is not a subject for a fawrence, but 
for a Holbein or a Kembrandt, to paint. 

I was almost forgetting a jxjrtrait of the Empress 
Marie-Louise, which is quite a rehabilitation and a re\'ela- 
tion : she is depicted is pathetic, poetic, a sentimental 
Tyrolese, her glance full of dreams, inner arid mysterious 
horizons. It is not to be believed. M. dc Lamartine 
knew Marie Louise in Italy. 1 should need however to 
be assured by somebody ’with less talent that the re¬ 
semblance is real. Since 1 have seen that M. de I.amartme 
finds beauty in all the women tnd talent in all the men 
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of his acquaintance, and that he compares some of them 
with Horace or Ph^edo, I recpiire some guarantees. 

By an irregularity of com]^osition. and as a sort of 
excrescence, Si. de l.amartine place<l at th{‘ end of his 
second volume, that is to say under the ilate of 1H14 and 
Iwdorc the Hundred Days, .a tableau of the literature, tho 
poetry, the philu'^ophy and all the br.'inclu's of thought. 

f roduced and published in the course of the Restoration, 
t was only about 1K18 however that these divers in¬ 
tellectual riches, which were to honour the period of 
fifteen years, coinmenceil to loom for the most pait in 
the persons of their ycuing representatives. Dnder M. de 
I-amartine's pen, a tableau of the literary gramleurs and 
be.'iuties of the Restoration peri<Kl must necessarily be 
incomplete, since he himself is w'anting ; for lie cannot 
well assign to himself the place th.it he deserves, th.it 
is to say one of the ioremost, and announce tliat 
among the influences of the time, that which he exercisetl 
was assuredly the most yienetrating, the most living 
and the dearest, the most sympathetic of all. In this 
rapid tableau, where, as always, he gives ])roof of generosity 
and good'Will, and into which he has intrcHlueed more 
tlian one witty and ingenious remark, M. de F^imartine 
has committed himself to a few little confused and mixed 
statements which show' that the critical mind in him has 
still some progress to make, even in subjects with which 
he ought to be most familiar. Mnio de Stael ami Chateau¬ 
briand arc broadly appreciated, and the latter with an 
unaccustomed firmness. But I am astonished to sec 
M. de BonaM celebrated as a man of character, when tliat 
honest man was. in general, very sulwervieiit to domestic 
circumstances, whicli, on more than one occasion, made 
him an instrument of power, sincere, but by no means 
disinterested. I am still more surprised to f^ec Comte 
Joseph de Maistre. whom M. clc Lamartine knew never¬ 
theless. compare<l to Afontaignc. In another place M. de 
Lamartine says that the Mtnerve was the Satvre 
of the Restoration : but the Satyre Minippie, which the 
historian has no douoi forgotten, was written in favour 
of Henri IV by honest royalists, and the Minerve wms not 
written, if I remeinhet right, with a view to consolidating 
the throne of the Bourbons. M. de Lamartine compares 
the aristocratic salon oh the J^ochesse de Duras to a 
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saion of the Fronde ; that means confounding all the 
shades in judging a society where shades were ])reeisely 
everything. Elsewhere I see Marie-Joseph Chinnier, who 
died in 1811. and Mme Cottin, who died in 1807. ranked 
among the writers of the Kestoration. The latter are 
generally thrown together into a heap reminding one 
of the dish that the S()aniards call an Escudilla, a real 
hotchpotch. Speaking in this chapter, apropos of Mme 
dc Montcalm's salon, of Pozzo di Borgo. that witty 
Corsican, a general and diplomat in the Russian service, 
M. de I^martine calls him a * veritable Athenian Al- 
cibiades, long exiled to the dominions of Prusias.' We 
wonder what business Alcibiades and Prusias have to¬ 
gether, and perceive that the author, in the rapidity of 
his allusions, must have confounded Alcibiades with 
Hannibal. But these are trifles again, of little importance : 
we have long given M. dc Lamartine up for lost, and 
have ceased to offer him any advice; we must content 
ourselves, when reading him, to take advantage of all the 
happy things that still escape from the rapidity and the 
carelessne.ss of his genius. 

Notz.*—W« read in the Iniiptndaiu* Mge of about the 13 Auzuat 
1S31: * A letter from M. dn l^amartinc makes known, it tavs, bow much 
he was oflended by the article published by M. Sainte-beuve on hit 
HisSory of th* XtUofoiioH. M. do Lamartine relates, it says, in his reply, 
that, on the 16 April, * his day and not that of General Changariiier,' 
he met M. Sainte> lleuve, who said to him, in ono of the little streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Hotel dc Ville and in presence of M« 
Payer : ' 7 o*day you have boon grtoif^ tkon Nopolwon / ' 

If M. de Laniartiue said that, he was indulging one of those delusions 
and exaggerations of memory which are familiar to him: for it is im¬ 
possible that 1 could have said such a thing, never having been in the 
habit of mixing Napoleon up with everything and making him a measure 
of my admiration: it would have been the first time that 1 had used such 
language. Hut. whatever I may have said on that day to M. de Lamar¬ 
tine and even though, following the example of so many others, 1 had 
inadvertently said something fodish, what, 1 pray you, have such words 
to do with a critical article as motived as that you have Just read, and 
in which there Is moreover, it seems to roc, a good residue of admira¬ 
tion ? Chance, or rather my nattiral curiosity, ted me. to srrite down 
for my own bwefit, on the satvie evening, the account of my meeting 
and my conversation with M de Lamartine; I have no intention of 
communicating it to the pob'iw, who roust be sick for the moment of 
these kinds ot confidences. I will imwely remark that M. de Lamartine's 
wound must hav^ been very tore to malm him have recourse to weapons 
so unworthy of him. 
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Monday, ii Anigust 1851. 

* Well, they may sav what they will—many a true 
heart will be sad for Mary Stewart, e'en U all be true 
men say oi her.’ This judgment, which Walter Scott 
puts into the mouth of one of the characters in his novel 
(The Abbot), to prepare the reader for his introduction 
to the beautiful Queen, remains the last word lioth of 
posterity and of her contemporaries, the conclusion come 
to both by history and poetry. Elizal>eth triumphed in 
her lifetime^ and her jiolicy triumphs after her and 
still reigns, in so much that Protestantism and British 
Empire are one and the same thing. Mary succumbed in 
her person and that of her descendants ; Charles 1 under 
the axe. James 11 in exile, continued and increased her 
inheritance of fault.s, indiscretions and calamities ; the 
whole race has been cut o0, and appeared to merit this 
fate. But, vanquished in the order of real things and 
under the empire of fact, or even that of inexorable 
reason, the fair Queen has w'on back everything in the 
domain of imagination and pity. There she has found, 
from century to century, knights, lovers, avengers. A 
few years ago, a RiLSsian of distinction, Prince Alex¬ 
ander Labanoff, set about searching with an incom¬ 
parable zeal, in the archives, the collections and libraries 
of Europe, for all the documents emanating from Mary 
Stuart, the most important and the least of her letters, 
in order to unite them into a body of history, and to make 
t^m an authentic reliquary, doubting not that a more 
powerful interest, a «r.ore serious and tender interest, 
would spring from the bosom of truth itself. It was 

1 Man* Stuart, by Mifoet. (a vob. 
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apropos of this Collection of Prince I^ibanoff that M. 
Mij^nct publisbetl in the Jowned des Savants, froin«i847 
to i8:;o, a series of articles in which, not content with 
appraising the documents prrxluccd, he introduced on his 
own account new and hitherto unpublished ilocuments, 
and brought fresh light to bear on the subject. Since 
then, abandoning the form of criticism and dissertation, 
M, Mignet has resiinierl this noble suliject as a Avhole and 
has drawn up a narrative, complete, seriou.s. concise, 
int<*rc-sting and definitive, which he has just published. 

In the interval, and alxiut a year ago (1850), appeared a 
Iltst^tv of Maf\ Stuart by M. ]>nrgauil, a wTiter of talent, 
wluise bookOitis been much commended and read. M. 
Dargaud has made, in his own way. many researches 
touching his clioscn heroine : for this purpose he travelled 
to Kngland and Scotland, making pilgrimages to all the 
places which formed tlie scenes of her residence and 
various captivities. Whilst clrawing freely ui>on his pre- 
<lecessors. M. Oarg.iiid cordially anfl ct*usivelv acknow- 
ledge-^ h»s obligations to them ; into every line of his 
History he luc*» earned the feeling of poetry and exalted 
pity which animates him for the memory of the Royal 
and Catholic vatim ; he nieriletl a very fine letter which 
Ma<lnme Sand ad(lresse<l to him from Nohant (lo April 
1851). a letter ot felicitation and very little criticism, 
in wiiiih above all she writes with charm and elo<|uence 
of Mary Stuart. If thcrefiire I do not ilwell more at 
length on the work of M. Hargaiul to-day, it is because 
1 confess to not belonging to that emotional school which 
puts so much ten«lerni‘s.s and .scnsibihtv into history. 

I do not believe that history newl nece'^sjirily be tedious 
and wearisome, but still less do 1 think that it should 
be as emotional, as sentimental and magnetic, as it were, 
as this one is. Without washing to depreciate M. Dar- 
gaiul's qualities, which are too much in accordance with 
the taste of the clay not to recommend themselves, I will 
ask permission to foIIo'\ by preference a more serious 
historian, whose judgnient anil method of proceeding 
inspire me with every confidence. 

Mary Stuart, born on the 8 December 1542, six days 
beforc'thc death of her father. w*ho like all the Kings his 
predece% tor.'i w‘as at strife with his turbulent nobles, 
began a 1 an orj^han her destin^f inconstant fortunes and 
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misfortunes. From her very cradle she was attacked by 
stofms: 

* Comroe «l, ce temps, la Fortune Inhumaioe 
But voulu m‘allaiter <le tristeue et de p<riu«/ 

as some bygone author makes her say in I know not what 
tragedy. Crowned at the age of nine months, and alrca<]y 
the subject of dispute between the English and Fr^cn 
factions, each of which sought her in marriage and Ricd 
to gain the upper hand in Scotland, she was soon, tlnough 
the induence of her mother Mary of Guise, sister of 
the illustrious GuLses, bidrothed to the French Dauphin, 
son of Henry 11 . On the 13 August 1548 Mary Stuart, 
then under six years of age. lantled at lirrst; allianced 
to the young Dau]>hin who was afterwanKs Francis II, 
and brought up with the children of Henry II and Cath¬ 
erine de M^dicis, she remainetl in France, as Dauphiness 
or Queen, until the so premature death of her husUind. 
She live«l there in all respects as a French Piincess. These 
twelve or thirteen years of residence in France were her 
joy and delight, and the beginning of her ruin. 

She had become acclimatised to that country in the 
^idst of the most polished, the most scholarly and most 
gallant Court of the time, shining in her nascent flower 
OH the rarest anti most admiretl of wonders, practising 
music and all the Arts (divtnt^ Palladis artes), learning 
the languages of antiejuity, supporting theses in I^atin, 
commanding an elotpient tongue in French, enjoying the 
intercourse of her points, and rivalling them with her own 
poetry. During all this time Scotland apjK’ared to her in 
the light of a wild anti barlmrous country, which she 
hoped never to see. or at least never to inhabit, again. 
She flattered herself that she still governed it through 
her mother, who was Kegcnt. Etlucatcd to a {xilicy 
which was entirely of the Court and quite personal, she 
had been made to sign, at Fontainebleau at» the time of 
her marriage (1558). a sc'cret deed of gift, by which 
Scotland was made over to the Kings 0/ France, about 
the same time that she was making public adherence 
to the conditions which the Commissioners from Scotland 
attached to this marriage, and promising to preserve the 
integrity, the laws and liberties of her native kingdom. 
It was at this very moment that, in secret, she was 
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making a gift of the whole kingdom, hy an act of good 
pleasure and full [)owc*r. The Court of France taught 
her this unwise {lerhdy when she was only sixteen. 
Another impolitic piece of unwisdom, which made a great 
stir when it became known, was when Henry 11 , at the 
death of Mary Tudor, made Mary Stuart the Dauphiness 
quarter the arms of England with those of Scotland, thus 
set'^g her up as a decU\red rival and competitor of 
Elirabeth. 

When Mary Stuart suddenly lost her husband (5 
December 1560) and. left a widow at eighteen, it w'as 
decided that instead of remaining in her dower of Touraine. 
she should return to her Scottish kingdom, to put an eud 
to the civil disturbances which had arisen there, there 
was general mourning in France, in the society of the 
young lords, not>le ladies and poet'». The latter recorded 
in many pieces of verse their regrets. de])icting Mary 
Stuart to the life in this momentous hour, the tirst really 
painful moment of her life. In these poems she appears to 
us refined and graceful, with a complexion of dazzling 
fairness, with the figure and bust of a queen or goddes.s, 
and I/H6{>ital himself, in a grave Kpithalamiiim, had 
said in his own wav : 

Adsprrtn wnernoda, ut Nunion ; 

Tanlu» iu ore decor, miAje^tus re»;ia taula c$t I 

with a long, elegant and slender {i^ractlis) liand, a brow of 
alabaster shining under her crape, and golden hair which 
deserves a slight notice. It was a poet (Konsard) who 
spoke of the gold of her trrssts and ttfiglels, and poets, as 
we know, are rather vague in their use of words. .Madame 
Sand, speaking of a portrait she saw as a child in the 
Couvent des Anglaises, says without hesitation : * Mary 
wa.'t beaulitul, but her hair was red.' M. Dargaud men¬ 
tions another portrait w'herc ‘ a ray of .sun-light illumines, 
he says rather oddly, locks of hair alive ana tUrlric in the 
light.’ But Waller Scott, reouted the most exact of 
historical novelists, describing Alary Stuart os a prisoner 
in the Castle of Lochle on. shows us. as if he had seen 
them, the thick dark brown tresses, which at a certain 
moment escajted from beneath the Queen's bonnet. Here 
w’c are a I .ing way from red, and I see no means of recon¬ 
ciling the different accounts excir?pt by resigning ourselves 
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to that * so beautiful, so fair ami so nsh-colourcnl' hair 
admired by Brant^me. a very ocular witness ; hair which 
was to whiten in captivity, and which will show this poor 
Queen of forty-five, at the hour of death and in the 
hands ot the executioner, quite hoar, as L'Hstoile says. 
But at nineteen and at the time of her departure from 
France, the youni? widow w'as in the height of her beauty, 
except for a certain brilliance of complexion, which she 
lost at the death of her first husband, and which gave 
place to a greater paleness. 

Withal a light, gracious, cheerful spirit, a I'rench 
raillery, a soul intense, cajxibic of passion and open to 
desire, a heart which could not go back when inspired 
by fancy or love, one can understand the cliarm : such 
was the adventurous and poetic Queen, who with tears 
tore herself away from France, sent by politic uncles to 
recover her authority in the midst of the rudest and most 
savage of Frondes. 

Scotland, since Mary Stuart left it as n child, luid 
suffered great changes ; the principal change was the 
religious Reformation which had taken root there ami 
spread vigorously. The great Reformer Knox preached 
the new ticKtrine, which fell upon stern and energetic 
souls particularly a<lapted to receive it. The oUI struggle 
of Lords and Barons with the Kings was hmeetorth crim- 
plicated by. and rejX'ated in, the, struggle <jf the cities 
and the people against the show-y religion of tln! Court and 
the Catholic liierarchy. The birth oi modern sot.iety, of 
civil equality, ot respect for the rights of all. was being 
lalioriously accompll^hcd ainul barbarous scenes and with 
the help of fanatici.sm. Alone and unadvised, at strife with 
lords and nobles as her ancestors had been, Mary Stuart, 
quick and changeable, a slave to her predih'ctinns and 
antipathie.s, wa.s in herself unequal to the circuin.stanccs ; 
how’ much more so when she found herself face to face 
with a religious faction, wliich had come intb being and 
maturity during recent years, a dtsf>tUatioHS and g/oowy, 
moral and audacious faction, which diN]tutcd rationally 
and with Bible in hand the right of Kings, and backed 
up logic with prayer ? Coming from a literary and 
artificial Court, she had no means of comprehending these 
great and secret movements of the people, of staying 
or turning them to her (^*n advantag'* by adapting herself 
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to them : * She returned, says M. Mignet. full of regrets 
and dislikes, among the wild mountains and uncultured 
inhabitants of Scotland. More amiable than able, very 
ardent and anything but circumspc'ct, she returne<l with 
a xrharm that was out of place, a dangerous beauty, an 
intelligence keen but viiriable, a minrl generous but im¬ 
pulsive. a taste for Arts, a love of adventures, all the 
passions of a woman, joined to the extreme lilierty of a 
widow.’ I.a.stly, to complicate the danger of this pre¬ 
carious situation, she hail lor her neighbour in England 
a rival Queen, Elizabeth, wdiom she had offended in the 
first jdace by claiming her title, w’hoiii she continued to 
offend no less bv a ('‘rninine and ostentatious superiority, 
of charm ami beauty, a capable, energetic, severe and 
dissembling Queen, representing the oppasite religions 
opinion and surrounded by able, faithful and consistent 
counstdlors. who were ]>ledged to the same cause. The 
seven years spent by -Mary Stuart in Scotland, from her 
return from Erance (19 August 1561) to her imprison¬ 
ment (lii .Nfay 1568). are replete with all the errors and 
all the faults that could be committed by a young, light¬ 
hearted, impulsive, thoughtless princess, whose skill and 
address are prompted by the senses and passions, and 
never in view of a general political design. The policy of 
Mme dc Longueville. during the Fronde, appears to me to 
be of the same stamp. 

As to the other faults, the moral faults, of poor Mary 
Stuart, they are well known, and as proved to-day as any 
faults of the kind can be. Fhc very indulgent Mme Sand 
reganls as the three capital blots of this Queen, her sur¬ 
render of Chastellard, her feigned caresses of the ill- 
fated Darnley, and her neglect of Bothwcll. 

Chastellard, as we know, was a gentleman of Dauphind, 
a musician and poet, and one of the train of servants and 
lovers of the Queen, who at first received him amiably 
enough. Chastellard was oue of the band who escorted 
Mary on her departure for ''cotland, and, urged by pa.ssion, 
he returned thither son:e time afterwards ; but he could 
not restrain himself aud be content, as he should have 
been, with r\ poetic flame, until he had succeeded in 
making her share his real passion, if that had been possible. 
Twice he wa.s found concealed under the Queen's bed, 
and the second time she lost paitience and handed him 
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over to the justice of the country. The poor Chastcllard 
mlhs beheaded ; he died reciting, they sav. a hymn of 
Konsard. and exclaiming aloud : ' O cruel Lady I ' After 
this rigorous action which she allowed to be carried out 
for fear of scandal, and to place her honour above all 
reproach and suspicion, Mary Stuart had. it would seem, 
only one course to take, tliat is. to remain the most 
austere and most virtuous of princesses. 

But her severity to Chastcllard, though calculated to 
astonish, is only a peccadillo compared with her comluct 
towards Darnley, iier second husband. By marrying 
this young man. her vassal, but a member of her own 
clan and bearing the name of Stuart (J9 July 1565). 
Mary escaped the various political .combinations into 
which it w'as attcMUpted to draw her with a view to a 
second marriage. an<l her action might have been a reason* 
able one, if it had not been in the first place dictatini by 
caprice and passion. T 3 ut she had become eiiamouri'd of 
Darnley in a day, and her disillusiuii W'a.s equally rapul. 
This tall, slender youth, by tuins timid and vain, with 
a heart soft as wax, liad none of those qualities which 
impress a woman, and sulKiiie her. A woman like Mary 
Stuart, variable, ardent and impulsive, w'lth the feeling 
of her weakness and loneliness, likes to find her master, 
and at tirfles her tyrant, in the man she loves, whilst she 
speedily despises in him her slave and creature, if he is 
nothing more; she prefers an arm of iron to an effeminate 
hand. Ja*s.s than six months after her marriage .Mary in 
disgust consoled herself with the Italian DavUI Kizzio, a 
man of about thirty-two at tliat tune, equally ant in 
matters of business and of pleasure, who advised her 
and served her as secretary, and had that musical talent 
which forms such a convenient cloak and intrcMluction 
to some other talent with the fair sex. 'J'he feeble Darn¬ 
ley having confided his jealousy to the discontented 
nobles and gentlemen, the latter, in the interests of their 
policy, urged him to vengeance, and put their .swords at 
nis service. The Presbyterian ministers and jiastors were 
involved in the plot, which w'as laid and preiiared with a 
wonderful unanin.ity under cover of the divine cliastise- 
ment, and what is more, by means of acts and formal 
conventions simulating legality. The Queen and her 
favourite were caught m the snare, before they appeared 
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to have any suspicions. David Rizzio was seized by the 
conspirators while at supper one evening (9 March 156(9^, 
in Mary’s private chamber, Darnley being present, and 
from there dragged into an adjoining room and stabbed. 
Mary was then about six months with child by her hus¬ 
band. From this day. embittered and outraged in her 
honour and atfcction." she conceived a still greater con¬ 
tempt, mingled with horror, for Darnley, and swore to 
be avenged on the violent perpetrators of the murder. 
To this end she waits and dissembles, she a.ssumes a 
mask for the first time in her life, and restrains all her 
impulses. Like all passionate women, she becomes astute 
only in the interests of her passion and vengeance. 

Here we have the most serious and most irreparable 
passage in her life. Even after forming an adequate idea 
of the average morality of the sixteenth century, with 
all the pertidies and atrocities which it tolerated, one is 
hardly prepared. Mary had in the first place set her 
heart upon being avengtnl on the lords w’ho had lent 
their assistance to Darnley, rathi'r than on that feeble 
husband himself. To gain her end she becomes reconciled 
to the latter, and detaches him from his fellow-conspira¬ 
tors. She forces him to disown them, and thus entirely 
degrades and humiliates him in her own mind. She abides 
by this conduct as long as no passion for anoth^ is joined 
to this consummate contempt. Meanwhile she is con¬ 
fined (19 June) and makes him father of a son who takes 
after both in respect of their bad sides, and who was after¬ 
wards James 1 of England, that soul of a casuist in the 
body of a King. But a new passion has already arisen 
in Mary's susceptible heart; the man she chooses this 
time has neither the weakness of Darnley nor the drawing¬ 
room .*iccoinplishments of a Kizzio: it is the Earl of 
Bothwell, agvd thirty, ugly but martial in appearance, 
hold and courageous, violent and ready for any daring. 
It was to him that this tender and flexible will hencefor^ 
clung as to a support. M<iry Stuart has found her master, 
and she will obey him in all things, w'ithout scruples, with¬ 
out remorse, as happens in every distracted passion. 

How get rid of a husband who is henceforth loathsome ? 
How unite hc!i.-»elf with a man she loves, whose ambition 
is not cl a humour to stop half-way ? Here again, one 
needs to form a picture of the inorals of the time, not 
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to excuse, but to explain Mary Stuart; a good number 
of<the very same lords who liad taken part in the murder 
of Rizzio. an<l who were leagued together by deeds and 
in wTiting. ollcred their services, and to re-enter into her 
good graces, pointed out the means of getting rid of a 
husband who had become a troublesome burden. At 
first she only replied to these overtures by speaking of 
divorce and the difficulty of obtaining it; but these un¬ 
scrupulous men said to her. by the mouth of Lcthington. 
the most able and astute of them all: * Madame, trouble 
not your mind in the least; \vc are here of the principal 
of Your Grace's nobility and Council, that shall find the 
means to make Your Majesty quit of him without pre¬ 
judice to your son; and albeit that My Lord Murray, hero 
present {Marv Stuart's natural brntht'f), be little less scrupu¬ 
lous for a Protestant than Your Grace is for a Papist, I am 
sure that he will look through hLs fingers, and will behold 
our doings and say nothing to the same.* The wor<l was 
spoken, it wa.s only a ciuestion with Mary as witli her 
brother Murray of tanking through their finsrrs, according 
to the common expression, and to allow things to take 
their course, without interference. She was obliged 
however to assi.st; she had to entice Darnley, then con- 
vale.scent after snia 11-pox, into the trap, by pretending 
a renewal of affection. She lulled his suspicion without 
much trouble, and resumed her sw'ay over him. She 
persuaded him to come in a litter from Glasgow to Kirk 
o' Field, outside the gates of Edinburgh, to a kind of 
manse, little suited to receive a king and queen, but 
very convenient for the contemplated crime. Darnley 
perished there, strangled with his page, in the night of the 
9 February 1567. The house was blown up by means of 
a barrel of gunpowder which had been conveyed into it, 
in order to suggest an accident. Meanwhile Mary had 
gone to a masked ball at Holyrood Palace ; «she ha <1 only 
left the King her husband in the course of the evening, 
and after all had been made ready to tlic smallest detail. 
Bothurell, who had put in a short appearance at the ball at 
Holyrood, went out of the town after midnight and directed 
all the proceedings. These circumstances are now irre- 
fragably proved by the depositions of witnesses, by the 
confessions of the actor-s in the drama, anrl by Mary's 
own letters, the authenticity oi which M. Mignct places 
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beyond a doubt in a final elucidation. She was well aware 
that by lending herself so far to the plans of Bothw^ll. 
■he was furnishing him with weapons ajrainst herself, 
and giving him cause to distrust her in his turn. He 
might say to himself, as Norfolk did afterwards, that 
the pillow of such a woman is an unsafe resting-place. 
During the preparations for this horrible ambush she 
more than once signified to him her repugnance to de¬ 
ceiving that poor credulous invalid, who trusted her: 

* I will never rejoice, she said, to deceive anybody that 
trusts in me. yet, notwithstanding, you may command 
me in all tbing.s. Have no evil opinion 6f me for that 
cause, by reason you arc the occasion of it yourself, because 
for my own particular revenge 1 would not do it to him.* 
This role of Clytemnestra or of Gertrude in Hamlet was 
not, indeed, natural to her, and could only have been 
forced upon her. But passion on this occasion made her 
insensible to pity, and made her heart (according to her 
own confession) as hard as a diamond. Mary Stuart soon 
after this put the crown on her inordinate passion and 
desire by marrying this same Dothwcll, thereby exciting 
to revolt against her a whole ])eople, whose. morality, 
fanatical as it was, was not at least depraved, and was 
sounder than tluit of the gentry. 

The crime re-echoed beyond the seas : L'H6pital, that 
representative of the human conscience in a terrible 
century, heard, in the retirement of his country house, 
of the evil ways of her whose first marriage and early 
charm he had celebrated ; he perpetuated his indignation 
in a new Latin poem, in which he recounts the horrors of 
that fatal night, and is not afraid to call the wife and 
young mother, the murderess, alas ! of the father of her 
babe. 

On the fifteenth of May, three months, three short 
months after the murder, at the first smile of spring, 
was celebrated the wedding with the murderer. Mary 
Stuart justifies in every way the words of Shakespeare: 

* Frailty, thy name is ^V^oman ! * And none was more 
a woman than Mary Stuart. 

Here, I cannot admit the third reproach of Mme Sand, 
to the effi^t that Mary Stuart forgot Bothwell; in the 
calamities and dangers which followed immediately after 
this last marriage, I can, on the^ contrary, only sto that 
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Mary had no other thought than that of not being separ* 
atefl from this violent and masterful husband. She loved 
him so madly, that she said to any who cared to hoar 
(April 1567),'* that she would quit France, England and 
her own country, and follow him to the ends of the world, 
clothed in a white petticoat, rather tlian be parted from 
him.* And soon after, when forced by the nobles to tear 
herself from Bothwell, with bitter reproaches she asked 
of them only one thing, * tliat they would put them both 
together into a ship and send them whithersoever fortune 
might lead.' It was only absence, the final imprisonment, 
the impossibility of all communication, which forcibly 
brought about the rupture. It is true .that Mary, when a 
prisoner in England, entreated the Scotch Estates to 
annul her marriage with Bothwell, in the hope of marrying 
the Duke of Norfolk, who was enamoured of herself (or 
pretended to be) and her crown, and whom moreover 
she never set eyes on. But, Bothwell once ruined and 
a fugitive, could any one reproach Mary Stuart with a 
project from which she expected her restoration and 
deliverance ? Her passion for Bothwell had been a 
madness, and had driven her even to complicity in a 
crime. This fever having subsided. Mary turned her 
mind to the resources which offered, and among which 
were the promise of her hand. Her fault does not lie 
there, and among so many infidelities and horrors, it 
would be carrying delicacy very far to cxj>ect an eternity 
of sentiment for these remnants of an unbridled and 
blood-stained passion. What is due to such passions, 
when they do not leave hatred after them, and what is 
most befitting to them, is oblivion. 

Such conduct and such deeds, crowned by her in¬ 
cautious flight to England and the unwise surrender of 
her person into Elizabeth's piower, appear very ill- 
qualified to make of Mary Stuart the touching and 
pathetic heroine w'e are accustomed to cherish and admire. 
And yet she deserves all this pity, and it is enough to 
follow her through the third and last part of her life, 
during that long, ur.jost and painful captivity of nine¬ 
teen years (18 May 1568—5 February 1587), to make 
one pity her by degrees and involuntarily. Dcfcncelcssly 
grappling with a crafty and ambitious rival, exposed to 
all the external conseqtfences of her acts, the victim of 
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an avaricious and tenacious policy, which does not 
release its prey but prolongs its tortures without •de¬ 
vouring it, she is buoyed up by hopes and does not give 
in for a single moment. This power of hoping, which has 
deceived her so many times, becomes in her a grace of 
state and a virtue. She moves the whole world in the 
interest of her misfortune and stirs it up with a powerful 
charm. Her cause grows and is transformed. She is no 
longer the passionate and thoughtless woman, punished 
for her frailties and inconstancies, she Is become the lawful 
heiress to the English crown, with the eyes of the world 
upon her as .she lies in her dungeon, a faithful, unshaken 
Catholic, who refu.ses to sacrihce her faith to the interest 
of her ambition and even to the saving of her life. The 
beauty and grandeur of this role were calculated to im¬ 
press the tender and naturally credulous soul of Mary 
Stuart. She becomes permeated with it, and from the 
first moment it takes the place of all the old personal 
feelings, which gradually subside and die in her with the 
fugitive occasions w'hich had excited them. She appears 
to remember them no more than the rippling of the 
waves and the foam of the waters on the shining lakes 
she had crossed. For nineteen years the w'hole Catholic 
w'orkl i.s roused to enthusiasm for her who stands, half¬ 
heroine and half-martyr, signalling and waving the l^nner 
tlirough her prison bars. Do not accuse her, a captive, 
of conspiring against Elizabeth ; for, with her ideas of 
divine right and absolute royalty, even though the one 
sovereign should be the prisoner of the other, to seek 
the triumph of her cause is not conspiracy, but merely 
war. From the moment, moreover, when Mary Stuart is 
a prisoner, when we see her crushed and deprived of all 
comfort, infirm, alas! and already prematurely grey; 
when wo hear her repeating for the tw'cntieth time, in 
the longest and mast remarkable of her letters to Eliza¬ 
beth (8 November 1581*); * Your imprisonment, without 
any right or just ground, has already destroyed my body, 
of which you will shortly see the end, if it continues there 
a little longer ; and my enemies will not have much time 
to glut their cruelty on me ; nothing is left of me but 
the soul, wiiich all your power cannot make captive*: 
when we have heard her proud words mingled with com¬ 
plaints, pity for her carries the dhy, the heart has spoken; 
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that sweet charm with which she was endowed, and which 
acted upon all who came near her, regains the upper 
hand, and influences us at this distance of time. Not 
with the text of a statute read bv a clerk of the Court, 
not even with the reason of a statesman docs one judge 
her. but w*ith the heart of a knight, or rather, of a man. 
Humanity, pity, religion, supreme poetic grace, all these 
invincible and immortal powers feci interested in her 
personality, and cry for her through the ages. * But I 
pray thee carry this message from me, she saul to old 
Melvil at the moment of her death, that 1 <lie a Mie 
woman to my religion, and like a true Quern of Scotland 
and France,' .All faiths, all patriotisms, all nationalities, 
here invoked by Mary Stuart, have long re-echoed her 
and answered her with tears and love. 


How can we, moreover, reproach one who, after nine¬ 
teen years of punishment and moral torture, in the night 
preceding her death, sought in the Lives of the Saints, 
which her maids were in the habit of reading to her every 
night, a great culprit whom God had pardoned ? ' She 

was arrested by the touching story of the Good Thief on 
the Cross, which appeared to her the most reassuring 
example of human confidence and divine clemency, and 
which Jane Kennedy (one of her maids) read to her : 
' He w'as a great sinner, she said, but not so great as 1 ; I 
pray Our I.K)rd, in memory of His Passion, to have remem¬ 
brance and mercy of me, as He liad upon him at the 
hour of his death.'—These true and sincere sentiments. 


this contrite humility of her last sublime moments, this 
perfect intelligence and this profound need of pardon, 
leave us incapable of seeing in her any stain of the past 
except through tears. 

Old Etienne Pasquier was sensible of this. Having to 
tell, in his Researches, of the death of Mary Stuart, he 
contrasts it with the tragic history of the Constable of 
Saint-Pol, and that of the Constable of Bourlion, which 


left him with a mixture of contrary fe<‘ltngs ; * Ihit in her 
story of w’hom I will now discourse, he says, it seems to 
me that there are v#uly tears, and, peradventure there 
will be a man who, reading, will not pardon his eyes.' 

M. Mignet, who has liad to examine all things as an 
historian, and devotes only short passages to emotion, 
has very ably set forth ailtl unravelled the various phases 
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o£ Mary Stuart's captivity, and the motives which were 
in play at different times : more particularly hi6s he 
thrown a new light, with the help of S|)anish documents 
proceeding from the Archives of Simancas. upon the 
slow preparations for Philip IPs enterprise, that unprofit- 
able and tardy crusade which was only decided after the 
death of Mary Stuart, and which ended in the magnificent 
wreck of the invincible Armada, 

On leaving, hourever, this brilliant and stormy episode 
in the history of the sixteenth century, which is here 
described with so much pow'er and judgment, with our 
minds still filled with these times of violence, treachery 
and iniquity, and without L)eing .so innocent as to believe 
that humanity has done for ever with sucli deeds, we 
begin to congratulate ourselves, all things notwithstand< 
ing, and to rejoice that we live in times of an improved 
and milder public morality ; we might exclaim with the 
Sicur de Tavannes, after recounting in his Memoirs the 
life and death of Mary Stuart: ‘ Happy is he who lives 
under a certain State, where good and evil are rewarded 
and punished according to their deserts I . . Happy 
arc the times an«.I societies in which a certain general 
morality and a human respect for opinion, in which the 
Penal Code also, but especially the perpetual check of 
publicity, restrain ev*en the boldest from those criminal 
resolves that every human heart, if left to itself, is ever 
tempted to generate ! 
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Monday, i8 Aufjust 1851, 

All the world, or at least a good half of the world, is 
saying every day that society is on the brink of an abyss, 
that it is on the point of perishing together with property, 
with the family, with all its fundamental and corner-stone 
institutions ; that we are face to face with pure barbarism. 
This cry of alarm, which to-day escapes even from the 
moderates and the contented of yesterday, naturally 
carries back our memory to the men who uttered the same 
cry fifty years ago, who never ceased to utter it to their 
last breath, and who, in our younger days, appeared in 
the light of venerable and peevish old men. doleful augurs. 
Were they, then, in the right against all our bold ideas 
at the time, against our young hopes ? and shall wc in 
our turn agree with them ? That is not the question I 
am going to treat; plenty of others will treat it without 
me. But I will take advantage of a recent publication, in 
which a w*riter with a brilliant and valiant pen, M. liarbey 
d’Aurevilly, openly takes the side of those he calls the 
Prophets of the Past, and retraces, side by side with the 
great figure of Joseph de Maistre, the powerful and in¬ 
genious figure of Bonald, to say my say about the latter, 
and to indicate the principal features of his manner. 

Of this same Bonald M. de Lamartine, after poetically 
celebrating him in his youth, has just given us a»pleasing 
and toned-down portrait at the end of the second volume 
of his History of the Restoration. Here, it seems to me, are 
occasions and aids for any one who wishes to attempt 
the study of a character. The reader may however set 
his mind at rest: I shall not add a word to what I think 
the truth about this superior and respectable thinker. 

1 Article oa Bonald, in Lxs RropkHes du Patti, by Barbey d'Aure* 
vUly, 18s z. 
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The Vicomtc dc Booald, who died hardly eleven years 
ago, on the 23 November 1840, after completing his 
eighty>sixth year, was born on the 2 October 1754 at 
Miihau, in the Kouergue. He sprang from one of those 
old provincial families who had served with honour both 
inf the Parliaments and the armies. He received his 
education in a boarding-school at Paris, then from the 
Oratorians at Jiiilly. Of tliis education he took in only 
tlie solid and fruit-bearing parts, without being affected 
by any free or philosophical elements which might 
already have mingled with it. He left school to become a 
musketeer, assisted at the last moments of Louis XV, 
and one day received, in passing, a cliarming glance 
from the new young Queen Marie-Antoinette ; these 
appear to have l)een the most vivid recollections of this 
young simple-hearted musketeer, with his noble and 
innocent face. M. dc Bonald's moral nature completely 
escaped the corruption of the eighteenth century : he 
escaped not only its corrupting, but also perhaps its 
softening influence. Having returned to the paternal 
roof at twenty-two, on the abolition of the body of 
musketeers (177b). he married and lived the life of hb 
fathers. He w'as Mayor of Miihau, his native town, from 
the 6 June 1785 to the 23 July i79<^. the date at which he 
was elected at Rhodez to represent the Department in the 
Assembly. But he soon gave in his resignation, and 
thought himself in honour bound to emigrate. All these 
circumstances of M. de Bonald's lilc are related with 
simplicity and w'ith a very strong sense of family religion, 
in a Notire written by one of his sons, M. Henri de Bonald. 

M. de Bonald was very nearly forty yiftirs of age before 
he dreamed of wTiting or becoming an author. The great 
events of which he was a witness and partly a victim set 
free in him a strong and rather difficult current of thought, 
and in face of the redoubled attacks of the storm he 
felt that he had some tiuths to express. After the db- 
banding of the army of the Princes, he settled down to 
family life at HeideVuerg and devoted himself to the 
education of his two elder sons, whom he had brought 
with him. In the midst of these quite paternal cares, he 
composed hi.-: first work, which already contains all the 
others, and which he had printed at Constance by some 
emigrant priests who had set up a French printing-press 
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in that town: Th^^orie du Pouvoir politique rt 
REL{ c.iEUX DANS LA Soci6t£ CIVILE, par le 

raisonnemcnt e( par rhistotre, par A/, de li . geuttl- 

homme franfais, 1796. That was the exact title. M. de 
Bonald had adopted for his motto tliis sentence of Rousseau 
in the Contrnt Social: 'If the I^^gislator, mistaking his 
object, establishes a ])rinciple difleriiig from that which 
is born of the nature of things, the State will never cease 
to be disturbed until that principle is cither destroyed or 
cliangcd, and invincible Nature h«is resununl her sway.' 
—M. de Bonald intended to prove that here Nature was no 
other than the strongest and most closely linked .dissocia¬ 
tion, religion and the monarchy. 

This l)Ook of Bonald bclonge<i to that French literature 
of the Directoire period which arose outside of France, 
and which signalised itself by some memorable writings 
and protests raised against the productions within the 
country ; this external literature produced on its side, 
at Ncuch&tcl in Switzerland, Joseph de Mai.stre's Con¬ 
siderations suf la UdvolutioH /ranfaise, 179O; at Con¬ 
stance, Bonald’s book; at Hamburg, Mallet du Pan’s 
Corrcspondancc politique in that same year 1796, and the 
Spectateur du Nord, brilliantly written by Rivarol. the 
Abb6dc Pradt, the AbbO Louis, etc.; in London, Chateau¬ 
briand's Essai sur Ics JUvoluiions, 1797. We see that the 
thought of restoration, thrust Ijack by the triumph of the 
philosophical ami revolutionary idea, was more or less 
reacting in its turn and forming a chain around France. 

Bonald's book, intrcsluced into France and despatched 
from Constance to Paris, was in great part seized and 
destroyed by order of the Government: it had no cfiect 
therefore, and was then so to say non-existent.^ Kven if 

1 A most singular fact, revealed to me by the inspection of Sieves' 
fnpers, is that at the time of publishing his work, tlonaldAcut it to him, 
accompanied by this mysterious note - 

* Quelque masque hideux qui puissc tc rouvrir, 

SieyM, je douie encore et jc veux iir«!xl.iicir ! 

* Circulate, but without committing yourstdf, my w’ork, of 

which will be sent to yon on application to the Sieur Muntel, printer at 
Constance in Swabia, or b> having it reprinted. 

* Employ every means in your power to spread it, even a formal 
denunciation m the Conveiicion. 

' Your secret will be in the heart of an honemt man, and will not leave 
It until the time has come.* 

And on the back we read, in Sieyte* hand ' It is M. de Donald, author 
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it had been put into circulation and given to publicity, it 
coulc| not have had any influence by reason of its obsi^ure. 
difficult and dogmatic form. It belongs to that class of 
books which is only made to be thought over and quoted 
by a few.^ 

M. de Donald, who is the first to recognise, in his pre* 
face, the defects of his manner, thinks however that his 
books arc calculated to exercise an influence, and that 
is his purpose in writing. * From the Gospel to the Contrat 
Social, he says, and repeats in many a passage, it is books 
that have made revolutions.' Revolutions, which have 
changed for good or evil the state of society, have had no 
other cause than the manifestation of truths or the 
propagation of errors. For his part, he thinks that all 
is error that has l)een spreading for several centuries, 
and he wishes to recall the fundamental laws and the 
truth. This truth is, that there is only one, a single 
constitution (do you understand ?) of political society, 
and only one, a single constitution of religious society, 
the union and agreement of both composing the true civil 
society. This unique constitution of political society is 
the purely Royal constitution ; this unique constitution 
of religious society is the Catholic religion : outside of 
that there is no salvation, even here below, and no 
stability\ On this doctrine, which is fundamental with 
him and the result of reasoning as well as the principle 
of faith, he will discourse until his last day, he will state 
and restate and repeat unceasingly (for if he is the man 
who varies least, he is also the man who repeats himself 
most often), and link together all sorts of elevated, power¬ 
ful or ingenious, often ill-sounding and altogether false, 
thoughts, thoughts however which are most generally 
historically true relatively to the past. M. de ]^nald is 
the publicist of the patriarchal family, of patriarchal 

of three volumes oq the Theory €•* Political Power . . . who sends me his 
work through Citizen Bartb^lrmy, amhassador m Switzerland, with this 
sin^lar note.' 

Evidently M. de Ronald hoped by this means to tempt or to tonch 
the honour of bis adversary the political metaphysician ; nut Sieyte did 
not yield to this seduction or this chivalry of a new kind. 

t Marie-Joseph Chenier insisted,.in his Tableau de la LitUratwe, on 
the drawb.i« ks of M. de Bonald's method, but he did so without recog- 
niring or divining the superior parts of the thought. In this, as in Ids 
anal;^ of Chateaubriand, Chinier proMsd himself only a heUt-erUie, 
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royalty, of antique and unmutable authority, of sacred 
stability. 

One can only understand him rightly by picturing him. 
at his date of 1796, in historic situation so to say, face 
to face with adversaries of whom he is the most absolute 
and astonishing contradictor, not by flashes and sallies 
of verve and genius like de Maistre, but a cold, rigorous, 
ingenious, cunning and untumding contradictor. Never 
did the Condorcets in politics, the Saint-I.amberls in 
morals, the Condillacs in philosophic analysis encounter 
a more pressing and disconcerting jouster ; for olwerve 
that, in order to refute them, he does not disdain to 
adopt a little of their method ; he mixes a little algebra 
with his reasoning, he has his formulas for coming back 
to Heaven, he is before everything precise in his us(» of 
words, he presses and .s(juec2«.*s them out to make them 
yield all the spirit and the thought that they conceal. 
In short he takes from his adversaries a part of their 
weapons and turns them against themselves, advancing 
foot by foot. 

I will cite only two or tliree remarkable passages of 
his Thdorie du Pouvoir, w'hich can be understood without 
liaving recourse to his formula. Developing for the first 
time that thought which he has since summed uji as 
follows and which con.stitutes a law : Literature is the 
expression of society, M, de Bonald investigates the con¬ 
nexion between the decline of arts and that of morals : 

‘ It would form in my opinion, he says, a very interesting 
study in political literature, to compare the .state of arts, 
among different nations with the nature of their iastitii- 
tions.' And he summarises them in his own manner, 
pointing out that the greatest perfection in arts and 
letters, as he conceives them, generally corresponds to the 
most perfect state of social institutions, tliat to say the 
Monarchy. In a chapter entitled Of Men and Letters, he 
very ingeniously grasps the distinctive (]ualitics of that 
new species, tiorn or merely developed in the eightccnth< 
century; he proclaims the disadvantages of such a body 
vaguely introduced into a State and becoming a power 
therein; he attempts to restrict it and to assign limits* 
within which it would be expedient, in his opinion, to 
confine all literary discussion, whether in respect of 
religion or of morals. Nclfching is more curious than this^ 

C,L.—VIL ^ H 
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kind of Charter, or rather of Spartan and Hebrew Law» 
which M. de Bonald meditated imposing upon writers, 
and that during the greatest Saturnalia of the press, 
in the height of the Directoire. No Jess rigorously did he 
intend to restrict the art of design; he had no pity for 
statues; ' Governments, he exclaimed, would you in¬ 
crease the power of man ? then cramp his heart, thwart 
his senses. Like a river that loses itself in the sand if 
not arrested by a dyke, man is only strong in so far as 
he is restrained/ Thinking himself already back in the 
times of Lycurgus or Moses, he seriously proposed to the 
Administration to *authorise chastened and exemplary 
editions of the celebrated authors : from each author 
should be extracted all that is grave, serious, elevated, 
nobly pathetic, and the rest should be suppressed: 
‘ Everything proceeding from the social writer should be 
preserved, everything proceeding from man should be 
suppressed ; and if 1 could not do the sorting, he says, 
1 should not hesitate to sacrifice the whole.' 

Such is the idea that M. dc Bonald enunciated in 1796, 
which he will continue to enunciate and express during 
the whole of the Restoration, and which he will try to 
realise as well as he is able in 1827, as President of the 
Committee of Censure : can we be astonished at the 
result, judging from the beginning ? Whether such a 
control of Spartan or Roman literature, as it might have 
been instituted by a Cato the Elder, would be de.sirable 
or regrettable, is a question I will not stop to consider, as 
it is merely the eternal quarrel between the old morals 
and the genius of arts or thought; but is it possible iq 
the state of society at present or in the near future, or 
on the new slopes down which the world is hastening ? 
M. de Bonald had no doubt about it. That is his dream. 

His prejudice was so great, that he and his followers 
would hardly sanction any wit profierly speaking in their 
party and in the defence of their cause. One day (the 
fact is perfectly true), M. de Marcellus went to see M. 
Michaud during the besi days of the Quotidienne : * Well 1 
said M. Michaud to him. you ought to be satisfied, there 
is w'it in your paper.'—* Yes, replied that friend of M. de 
Bonald and that is precisely what I do not like : there is 
always something satanic in wit.’ It might have been 
said by M. de Bonald himself. * 
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By the form and direction of his mind M. de Bonald is 
in an things a Hebrew, a Roman, a patrician in the antique 
sense, and an enemy of the Greeks. He never speaks of 
the Greeks but with contempt and disdain, as a nation 
of women and children, who thought of nothing but 
pleasure, and who, in their arts, took from chastity even 
tts modesty or as a nation of athletes who very quickly 
became a nation of rhetoricians and sophists, and who 
in philosophy, * sought wisdom outside the paths of 
reason.’ He rather grudgingly makes an exception in 
favour of the Spartans and the Macedonians, stronger and 
more hardy nations ; but he abuses the Athenians, he 
ignores them, he would suppress them if he could. The 
fact is that he himself, with his power and his ingenuity, 
has the ruggedness of his native Kouergue and his moun¬ 
tains ; his is the least Athenian of minds. * He did not 
love the Greeks, somebody said, and the Greeks paid him 
back ; he lacks Atticism.' He lacks grace, delicacy and 
charm. 

1 come straight to the capital and radical defect of 
M. de Bonald's exalted talent, which, even in the lofty 
and severe doctrines he professed, he might certainly 
have avoided. M. de Maistre has wings, M. de Bonald 
never has any. To come back to the world of ideas and 
the metaphysical heaven of Malcbranchc, M. de Bonald 
makes us pass through the ordeal of words and through 
Condillac's machinery of language. I tried an experi¬ 
ment which is not very difficult. After some of M. de 
Bonald's dense and serried pages I read a few ])ages of 
Bossuct, in the same order of absolute ideas ; Politics 
drawn from Scripture, When we read that fine work of 
Bossuet’s, wc at once feel like a traveller who is carried 
down a broad river with full, majestic and noisy waters 
in the sunlight. With Bonald. on the contrary„w'e seem 
to have embarked at first on a rather unnavigable river ; 
then the master of the vessel takes us into a canal, and 
puts us on board a carefully closed-in boat, and makes 
us go below deck where there Is neither light nor visible 
sky, only allowing us ^t intervals to thrust our heads 
up the companion, whence we obtain indeed some glimpses 
of grand scenery, only to lose sight of them again and to 

• 

t The expression is Montesquien’i^ and Donald adopts it. 
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return with a sigh to our confinement. That is indeed the 
effect produced by Bonald's semi-scholastic method, <!om- 
pared with Bossuet's broad and natural progress in the 
same matters. 

Bonald does not care to move, and he is unable to 
persuade. Tliat bee which, not far from him, visited 
even the austere dc Maistre in his rocky mountains of 
Savoy, which so long caressed and fed the child Chateau¬ 
briand on his native strand, knows him not. Even in 
enunciating his truths, he employs expressions and 
manners of speech which are the opposite of insinuating. 
It is not of him that the poet would ever hax'e said that 
* the goddess of Persuasion dwelt on his lips.' To show 
how unbending and absolute is the truth that is measured 
by tlie extent ol lights ami certainty, he was capable of 
WTiting ; ' The most enlightened man will be the least in- 
difTerent and the least tolerant man ; and the supremely 
ittlrlligent Bein^ must he, from the neccsstty of its nature, 
supremely tntulcrant of opinions.’^ Here we see God com¬ 
promised, in the mouth of a pious man, by an unfortunate 
expression. Thus he said one day, speaking in the Cham- 
lier of Peers on the death penalty, that to punish a man 
with the extreme rigour of the law, is to send him before 
his natural judge. The ex[>ression is correct no doubt 
from the believer's point of view, but it is one of those 
correct things that are avoided both by the charitable 
and the astute, those who wish to win and to guide 
the minds of men, and who know the sensitive spots in 
their heart. This is. of all w'ays. the one most opposed to 
the attractive appeal of F^nelon. 

‘ One does not persuade men to be just, thought M. de 
Bonald, one forces them. Justice is a combat.' But 
often, whilst forcing men, it is well to let them think that 
they are being persuaded. 

One of the most frequently quoted chapters of this 
first work {La Theorie du Bouvotr) is that which is headed : 
Jesus <^hr%st. It has i>ower, dignity, a deep, at once 

1 This sentence of M. de Bonald may be read in the tenth volume 
of his Works m octavo, which is the fint volume of the Milanges /i 7 - 
Uraties, pofUi^es et phUotophiwes (Paris, 1819), page 338. The italicised 
words are quoted verbally. Tne author has since explained his thought, 
but we are here concerned not so much with the explanation as the first 
impression, and the sort of pleasure be takes in presenting his idea in a 
repulsive and offensive form. 
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historical and religious feeling ; but this chapter appears 
to fne spoiled and interrupted in its simplicity and its 
gravity by the arguments of a theoretician and a party 
man. Considering the person of the Man-God in all its 
states and conditions, M. dc Bonakl says : * In the family 
he is the son, he is the kinsman, he is the friend ; in 
political society, he is subject and oven he is power; 
in religious society, he is power and even he is subject.* 
This .antithesis of power and subject is bound up with the 
author’s fundamental formula ; but how comes it that 
he does not forget it here ? how can he think of pursuing 
his didactic demonstration in such an example ? Thus 
again, more than thirty years later, in his last work (for, 
with M. de Boiiald, the last work resembles the first), 
in his IMmonstnUton philosophique du Ptinetpe constitiitif 
de la Soci^td. he deduces from a philosophical and almost 
grammatical construction the necessity of the Man-God. 
M. de Bonald is not conscious that that sort of thing 
shocks and cools the reader. A man of faith, he lacks 
that effusion which arouses and carries away. When 
.speaking of Jesus Christ he has none of that naivete and 
that tenderness which Pascal had and noted as the dis¬ 
tinctive marks of the Christian spirit; he has none of 
the reasons of the heart, those which reasoning does not 
know. 

What I say here of M. dc Ikmald’s first work may be 
said of all the works he published since. Kcturiiing to 
France under the Dircctoire, he was one of those who, 
under the Consulate, laboured at rebuilding the moral 
ruins of society, and he published in 1802 his Treatise 
Du Divorce and his Ld"islatton primitive. 

His Treatise Du Divorce was a noble and good action, 
the fruits of which still subsist, .^s a family man M. cle 
Bonald. in occupying himself with .such a theme, w'as 
on the very bed-rock of his conviction. He feff more than 
anybody the political and public bearing of a question in 
which some saw only a regulation of ]>rivate life and a 
domestic facility. He had long said to himself: ’ It is 
by the social condition of women that the nature of the 
political institutions of a society can always be deter¬ 
mined.' We can only regret that, here as elsewhere, he 
should have complicated the excellent reasons of every 
kind that he brought forward, with others that are too 
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absolute, too abstruse and too particular. One would 
think at times that he is obscuring his own U^htfi at 
pleasure. To prove the religion of the first families and 
the priestly nature of the first patriarchs, what need had 
he to bring in equations and proportioas, so to speak, 
involving his favourite terms, cause, means, effect, which 
here correspond to father, mother, child, and all that 
follows ? But, beside these quite disagreeable fancies of the 
dialectician, we are glad to be able to extract some fine 
and just thoughts like this one, that the law must not 
conspire with a man's passions against his reason : * Thus, 
on the side to which man leaas. the law sets him straight 
again, and it should to-day forbid dissolute men to be 
dissolute, as, a few centuries ago, it forbade ferocious and 
vindictive men to exercise private vengeance.' The con¬ 
clusion of this Treatise Du Divorce, which is formally 
addressed to the legislators of the Code Civil, possesses 
a grave and real eloquence; the soul of the good man 
and the good citizen is vented in unmistakable accents ; we 
hear in it that virtuous cry and that vow of amendment 
which is raised by society after every great disorder, 
and which only asks to be regularly guided : ' Command 
us to be good, and we will be good. Make Europe forget 
our disorders by dint of wisdom, as you have blotted out 
our shame by dint of successes. You have made France 
the great nation by her exploits, make her the good 
nation by her morals and her laws. We have had enough 
of glory, too many pleasures; it is time to give us vir¬ 
tues.’ 

The Ligislation primitive which appeared abreast with 
the G 6 nie du Christianisme, and in the same direction 
as a reparative, was of quite a different character; 
' The truth in works of reasoning, said M. de Bonald, is 
a king at the head of his army on the day of battle: 
in M. de Chateaubriand's work it is like a queen on the 
day of her coronation, in the midst of the pomp of f£tes, 
the brilliancy of her Court, the acclamations of the people, 
decorations and perfun os.' In the Ligislation primitive, 
the body of the hook, which merely consists of a series of 
often very contestable propositions and axioms, arranged 
and numbered like the stones of an unbuilt edifice, or 
like a table of contents, appeared and will always appear 
difficult and thankless reading.« Other subsequent parts 
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were added to it. which are onljr connected by way of 
digt»ession ; 1 know no work that is more closely reasoned 
and more badly composed.* But what is readable is 
the Discoufs priliminaire, in which we find the whole 
Bonald with his system. 

This system, which I can only briefly indicate, is as 
follows: M. de Bonald, a man of faith, of deep and 
orthodox religion, which was never shaken, firmly be¬ 
lieved in the letter of the Sacred Books and the creation 
of man as recorded in the story of Moses. He believed, 
then, that God created man in His own image, and M. de 
Bonald has a manner of pressing out the meaning of 
words which leads him to draw long and precise conse¬ 
quences. From this resemblance and this similitude of 
man to God, he infers that there is an association, literally, 
between God and man. and that the latter has received 
from God the law, thought and speech, without which 
human thought is not. And what God did for the first 
man, man in his turn will do for those who are born of 
him : he vrill teach them speech, and through it truth, 
that common stock and patrimony of the. family, and of 
society which is merely the union of families. Man is 
therefore only instructed and elevated from outside, 
through society: it is important therefore that that 
first stock of social truth should not be corrupted, or. 
if it has been corrupted, tliat it should be reintegrated 
and restored to its primitive purity, as it was, and even 
in a higher degree of perfection, at the coming of Jesus 
Christ. Since that time the corruptions could only be 
transitory. That is Bonald’s hope, and, in spite of appear¬ 
ances to the contrary which are calculated to disturb the 
weak, that is his faith. For it would appear absurd and 
sacrilegious to him to think that God left to men only a 
single medium of knowledge and truth, anc] that this 
medium is for ever turned aside or intercepted. He be¬ 
lieves therefore in the definite triumph of the Catholic 
Christian religion over all religions, and of the purely 

* 1 like to make a note of true words, which are not ordinarily written 
down. In his conversation M. de Bonald sometimes said witty things, 
even about himself. When somebody spoke to him of the different 
degrees of success obtained by the LiguUUion primitive and the Gtme du 
Ckris/ianisme, which appeared at the same time, he said: * It is quite 
natural: I administered my drug in a natural state, and he gave it with 
sugar.* • 
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Monarchical constitution over all governments, just as he 
believes in a geometrical truth, just as be believes in the 
equality of the diameters of one and the same circle : that 
is the comparison he employs somewhere. 

Thus, in society, M. de Bonald believes in a particular 
order, as natural and as necessary as the general order of 
the universe : so he marches along his road, tranquilly, 
firmly, under the eye of God and those he has set over 
us. as in the time of Moses and the Decalogue, as in the 
time of Gregory VII and Innocent III, as in the time 
of Saint Louis. What matters to him the eighteenth 
century and the coming of Voltaire ? Voltaire is in his 
eyes only the gfintest of beaux-esprits. Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois appears to him to have been written very 
often with the same levity which dictated the Lettres 
persanes. When M. de Bonald speaks of Bossuet, he 
almost feels himself to be his contemporary, he habitually 
calls him lil. Bossuet: * But Saint Augustine. Saint Leo, 
IM. Bossuet, even the Gospel, he says, have over Christians 
only the authority that the Church gives them.* By con¬ 
descension however, and in order to show that the truth 
accepts all weapons, M. dc Bonald takes at the hands 
of the eighteenth century the different problems, as 
that century puts them. As in a methodic siege, he drives 
and repulses the enemy along the very trenches that they 
have made, and thus he returns by a narrow way to an 
elevated philosophy. 

This mingling of restricted means, of narrow beliefs and 
lofty views, is perpetual with him. His reasoning is close 
and dense, and so subtile, that w'hen once vre are within 
it we can hardly see the light, nor that Heaven which it 
is precisely his purpose to show us.> The surest and most 
convenient way of judging the fine parts of Bonald, is to 
break, to shake as it were his net, and to see only the 
thoughts that drop out of it. Then will appear a number 
of golden definitions and maxims: for example, that 
definition of man. which others had found before him, 
but which he reinvente<i and again brought to honour: 
^ Man is an intelligence served by organs.' Here are a 
few more of these fine thoughts, which savour of a modern 
Pythagoras: 

^ *1 Joubert, in his Pensles, emplo3rs quite similar image in judging 
Bonald. 
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' ** In morality, every modern doctrine which is not as o'd as man, is an 
error.' 

' The aim of moral philosophy is not so much to teach men what Ihcv 
are ignorant of, as to make them admit what they know, and above all 
to make them practise it.' 

* It is not knowledge that wc lack so much, as the courage to make 
use of it.' 

* The Revolution began with the declaration of the Rights of Man, it 
will end with the declaration of the Rights of God.' 


M. de Bonald is amonj^ the writers who could yield the 
largest number of these great or ingenious thoughts f 
one might compile a little book to be entitled Esprit or 
even G 6 nie de M, de Bonald, and it would be a very 
substantial and very original book. He himself published 
in 1817 a volume of Thoughts, into whidi however, in 
common with all writers of maxims, he admitted too 
large a number. I will only call attention to a few which 
appear to me among the most just, the most moderate, 
and quite incontestable : 


* In the government of society, good sense should fill up the long 
interregna of genius.* 

' Irreligion sits badly upon women; it has too much pride for their 
weakness. 

' Put no faith in novels: to be a mother one must be a wife.' 

* A man of wit wants a woman of sense: two wits in a house ore too 
many.* 


In these latter thoughts we can see the family man, the 
husband with the heart of an ancient, the simple man 
who recovered his bonhomie and his amenity in liis 
domestic circle. And this again: 

' Elevated feelings, strong affections, simple tastes, make a man.’ 


As a public man, he had some ideas on the role of France 
and her magisterial office in Europe which have often 
been repeated by others and exaggerated since; but he 
did not exaggerate when he said forcibly: 

9 

* A dangerous work written in French is a declaration of war against 
all Europe.' 

On the corruption of taste and the relations between 
talent and morals, he gives some sober and sound counsels, 
which recall Vauvenargues: 

* The beautiful in everything is always severe.* 

* Licentious conduct sharpens the wit and falsifies the judgment.* 

* The author of a serious book hat completely failed if he is praised 

only for his wit.* * 
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* ** Great ikouphts come from the hearty" Vauvenarf^ei said. This maxim 

is incomplete, and he should have added : *' Great and lawful affecHona 

come from ike reason."' * 

• 

M. de Bonald had. in his writings, in spite of their grave 
and laboured form, a delicate and often piquant irony; 
this comes out best in his Pensdes : 

* Follies, he says, committed by clever people; extravagant thinf;s said 
by men of wtt ; ermes committed by honest men,—those are revolutions.’ 

That is smart, that is just, and not too hard. 

Pie asked himself again, and this is the time for all of us 
to ask ourselves with him ; 

' What has occurred then in society, that we arc no longer able to 
set going, except by the strength of our arms, an unwound machine that 
formerly went by itself, without noise and without effort ? ' l 

Under the Restoration. M. de Bonald did no more than 
apply to public things, and to the political discussions 
in which he was involved, his invariable doctrine of all 
times. Logical, consistent and sincere, he applied it in 
the greatest as in the smallest things. Just as in the 
Chamber of Deputies and afterwards in the Chamber of 
Peers he favoured all the retrograding proposals and 
measures, as a member of the General Council of his 
Department, he opposed to the best of his power the 
construction of a high road, which might have been useful 
even to him for his estate, convinced that ' to bring men 
together, as he puts it, is not the surest means of uniting 
them.’ Totally opposed to the tendency of modern 
society, to anything that centralises and mobilises, he 
included in one and the same anathema the great capitals, 
the telegraph, credit and all its facilities ; he would have 
liked to return to the iron coinage of Sparta. No dne 
knew better than he all the things he did not want. His 
principle was that it is well in any case to resist innova¬ 
tion, though it were truth : that made him quarantine it. 
Such as he was, he gained a double reputation during 
these fifteen years, the reputation of an oracle and a man 

1 Withoi^ noise and wUhout effort, you are pleased to say so: when 
we go back in history, we find nothing but noise and effprt in every 
century; houever it is no less true that in the old society there were, 
in the midst of all its disorders, one or two great springs which continued 
to go or which quidcly resumed their advantages, and which have broken 
since. • 
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of genius in his party, among the small number of stub¬ 
born and immutable minds, and even, to a certain extent, 
among all ranks of intelligent royalists : with the others, 
the liberals, he passed for an intelligent, headstrong, 
perhaps rather cruel country squire, and he enjoyed the 
most magnificent unpopularity. All that must be toned 
down and tempered to-day. « 

In ordinary intercourse.' he was mild and indulgent, says 
M. de Lamartine, like those men who think themselves 
in certain and infallible possession of their truth.’ His 
letters to Joseph de Maistre, recently published, show 
him to be simple indeed, following out in all points his 
ideas and practising them, devoting much attention to 
details, and often returning in a natural yet marked 
manner to his family cares and domestic interests. In 
private he had bonhomie and shrewdness, but without 
any brilliancy or greatness. 

As a publicist, in spite of his great parts. I cannot find 
in him any true signs of genius, which arc a natural per¬ 
ceptive faculty, a capacity for renewing one’s opinions, 
prescience and the discovery of new truths : he did no 
more than restate and reconstruct, in an original, ideal 
and sometimes fantastical form, the doctrines of the 
past, without admitting or conceiving any of the com- 

f iromises and transformations by which they might be 
inked to the future. As a philosopher (if 1 may dare to 
have an opinion), he appears to me much greater than 
he is as a politician. In his two volumes of J^echerches 
sur les premiers Objets des Connaissances morales, he 
defended the spiritualLstic philosophy with the sharpest 
and most cunning weapons it has ever wielded in our 
days. The physiologists of the School of Lucretius and 
La March wno are able and bold enough to reply to him 
(for there is a mortal quarrel between them and him) 
are yet to be born. ‘ * 

1 The philosophic question for Bonald bears entirely on origins, on 
the origin of ideas which he brings back to that of speech, and conse¬ 
quently on the origin of speaking creatures. Bonald is the chief of the 
partisans of Creation against those who maintain a purely natural human 
origin. Distinguished eclectics, like M. Damiron, who interfered in the 
discussion, stand betwixt and between and do not clearly explain them¬ 
selves. Are you in favour of tlie Creation of man by God taken literally, 
or in favour of generatioii after the manner of the pure naturalists 7 
there Is no alternative. There lies the heart of the question for Bonald. 
If you are for Moses* story, }t>u are a Jew, a Christian, a Catholic; 
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His relations ^rith de Maistre and Chateaubriand help 
to dehne him : a writer, in my opinion, is not well dehned 
until his kindred and his opposites have been named and 
distinguished beside him. With regard to Joseph de Maistre, 
Bonald, within a year of the same age. is neither a disciple 
nor a precursor : ‘ 1 have been neither his disciple nor his 
master, he says somewhere. We have never met; but 
1 regard him as one of our finest men of genius, and feel 
honoured by the friendship he accorded me, and by the 
conformity of our opinions. He wrote to me, shortly 
before his death : 1 have thought nothim* that you have 
not written ; / have written nothing that you have not 
thought. This assertion, so flattering to me, suffers how¬ 
ever a few exceptions on both liands.’ It suffers exceptions 
especially in respect of form of talent and nature. When 
saying the same things as Bonald, Joseph de Maistre is 
bold, im]>etuous, varied ; he seems almost a liberal genius 
from the verve anti colour of liis expression ; he in¬ 
dulges in thrusts and outbursts which baffle system ; 
whilst the other, vigorous, subtle, deep, strict and un¬ 
bending. is invariably confined within systems. ‘ 

With regard to Cliatcaubriand, he was fourteen or 
fifteen years younger than Bonald, that is to say of 
another generation. United in 1802. companions in arms 
in the same combat, in the same cause of the literary and 
religious Renascence, Chateaubriand greeted the Legisla¬ 
tion primitive on its first appearance in two articles of 
an elevated criticism published in the Mercure ; and we 
have seen how Bonald, at this period, compared the truth 
glorified by Chateaubriand to a queen. By degrees how¬ 
ever the antipathies of their minds and natures declared 
themselves ; and politics made them break out after 
1815. They appeared more united than ever in their 
defence of the same principles, in the Cor^eivateur, but 

Bonald will not let you go till he has extracted from the first fact all 
these consequences. The Deist does not exist for him: * A Deist, he 
says, is a man who, in his brit t existence, has not had time to become 
an Atheist.'—(Sec an essay entitled De FOrtgine du Langage^ by M. 
Ernest Renan, in the Review La Liberti de Penser, 1848.) 

^ De Maistre, like Fdnelon, had read Catullus, and one day quoted 
a few lines of him in a letter to Bonald ; the latter appears a little as¬ 
tonished : ' You have made Catullus tell me the prettiest things, he 
replied, and if I had not seen the name below, having almost forgotten that 
grave author, 1 should have thought the lines were yours, they are so easy 
and agreeable.' • 
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they differed in their views and ulterior designs. Bonald 
rensained what he had been from the beginning, the man 
of the tower and the antique and Gothic steeple, whilst 
Chateaubriand, left to his brilliant instincts, already be¬ 
came the man of the torrent: * He is the great chami)ion 
of the Constitutional System, uTotc Bonald to Josepti de 
Maistre in 1821; he is going to preach it in Prussia, and 
he will say nothing good al 30 ut me, whom he regards as 
an out-of-date person who dreams of the things of a past 
age. . . . He is a very great colourist, and above all very 
skilful in looking after his successes.’ Scx)n, and after 
Chateaubriand’s entering the Ministry, in the struggles 
of 1826-1827, the discussions on the liberty of the press 
brought on an open rupture between him and Bonald, in 
which the old athlete dealt the brilliant deserter some 
direct, cutting blows, which might have appeared to 
cause deep wounds if they had attracted any attention : 
but at that time the noise and triumph of opinion covered 
everything. 

The future will, I believe, reserve a sufficiently high 
place for M. de Bonald : as the ages recede and institu¬ 
tions vanish, one feels the need of summing up their siiirit 
at a distance in a few figures and a few names. The name 
and person of M. de Bonald form one of the justest and 
most faithful representations that we can find of the 
monarchical and religious order considered in the most 
absolute sense ; he was one of the last in the breach and 
never yielded an inch of ground in theory. In spite of 
the distinguished adhesion of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, I 
do not think that M. de Bonald is on the eve of finding 
many disciples; but his adversaries, those who will ad¬ 
vance furthest by their systems towards the still ill- 
defined forms of the new society, will regard it as an 
honour to themselves to respect him, and to salute in 
him a champion at least who to the last had the intrepidity 
of his belief and who never showed any weakness. 
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Monday, 25 August 1851. 

The subject prescribed for the so-called Prize of Elo¬ 
quence to be awarded in 1849 by the French Academy was 
the Eulogy of Amyot; M. Am6d6c Pommier gained the 
prize, M. de Blignidres the proxime accessit. Since then 
M. de Bligni6res has revised and completed his work. 
Kegarding his Eulogy of Amyot, distinguished by the 
Academy, merely as a Preliminary Discourse, he has 
written a book, full of research and dissertations, on 
the different works of Amyot, his language and his life; 
he discusses all the points which have lent themselves to 
controversy and criticism ; he strives with zeal, learning 
and curiosity, to throw light upon them to the advantage 
of his author. This book does much credit to M. de 
Blignidres, who is Professor of Rhetoric in one of our 
Paris Colleges (Colldge Stanislas); the knowledge he 
displays is not the only pleasing feature in the book; 
his affection for Amyot reveals his character, a mind that 
loves Letters, and which loves them with that humanity 
of former days, with that coyimunicative warmth wlpch 
is calculated to win the youth of the day, and which was 
the possession of the old masters. The young professor of 
Rhetoric has .evidently the qualities of amiability and 
diffuseness, some of the qualities possessed by Amyot, 
which are found again in Roll in, and which lend a charm 
even to serious instruction. The only fault I have to find 
with him is that he is a liitle .too complacently expansive, 
and occasionally a little lengthy : in that respect again 
he seems to have tried to take after Amyot.* 

1 Essay on Amyot, by A. de Blignlires. x vol. (185 x.) 

* The author of the work in question, M. Auguste de Bligni^es, died 
two months after this Causme was publislted, on the x October 1851, at 
Lyons, in his twenty-seventh year. 
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It is to the latter that I shall give my attention to-dav. 
Amyot is one of the most celebrated names in our old 
literature ; we say the good Amyot, without quite knowing 
why, just as we say t^ good Henry IV, the good La Fon^ 
iaine. No literary name of his century (if we except Mon¬ 
taigne) enjoys so universal a favour. When discussing a 
pretty and graceful simplicity of language, we define it at 
once by saying: That is the language of Amyot. This 
simple translator of Plutarch l^s acquired the most 
enviable personal glory; he is treated as a natural and 
original genius. Through his translations we seem to read 
his physiognomy, and to love him as if he had given us 
his own thoughts. 

A modern Italian poet, Leopardi, envying the glory of 
those opportune and happy Italian translators, who have 
inseparably associated themselves with some illustrious 
ancient Classic, exclaims: ' Who does not know that 
Caro will live as long as Virgil, Monti as long as Homer, 
Bellotti as long as Sophocles ? O what a beauti/ul destiny 
to be unable to die, except with an immortal! * Such is 
the lot and the good fortune of Amyot. He helped to 
make Plutarch ]:^pular, and Plutarch has repaid him 
by making him immortal. 

This is justice, if we regard it rightly. And 3'ct all 
favour, when prolonged into posterity, meets with its 
trials and reverses, and Amyot's reputation has not been 
without its flows and ebbs. We have asked ourselves 
whether, in a century as rich as the sixteenth, in a century 
which possessed so great a number of writers, vigorous, 
coloured, animated, simple, or even occasionally grace¬ 
ful, If was just to assign all the honour of simplicity, grace 
and eloquence to a mere translator. Examining his 
translations in themselves, exact scholars and critics have 
observed mistakes, inaccuracies and oversights of various 
kinds. But admitting all this, after examining and 
discussing his work as a whole, Amyot keeps his place, 
and will keep it; and he deserves it. He deserves it, 
says Montaigne, an excellent judge, for his simplicity 
and purity of language, in which he surpasses all others, 
for his persistence in so long a labour, for the depth of his 
knowledge, having succeeded in interpreting an author so 
hard and thorny as I’lutarch (for it is not necessary to 
know Greek in order to foel that one is borne away with 
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Amyot, in a current of continuous sense, and that, saving 
such and such points of detail, he is master of his subject 
and hits the spirit of the whole). ' But, adds Mon* 
taigne, what I am most pleased with him for is the discreet 
choice he has made of so noble and useful a book, to 
make a present of to his country. We ignorant people 
had been undone, had not this book raised us out of the 
mire.’ And he continues, with a grateful sense of this 
benefit: ‘ By its favour, wc now dare both speak and 
write ; by it the ladies are able to school their school* 
master; *tis our breviary.* Nothing can avail against 
such a testimony. It is right that the reward of a writer 
should be measured by the extent of the induence he 
exercises, when that influence is wholly good and 
salutary. Amyot lias rendered services: Firstly, an in* 
estimable service to the language, by spreading and 
popularising it in its best expressions, in its amplest 
and easiest economy, in its broadest and sincerest diction, 
by the aid of the interest which became attached to 
the Lives of Plutarch ; secondly, he has rendered no 
less a service to reason and the public good sense by 
circulating Plutarch, and his treasures of ancient virtue 
and morality, among all kinds of people, with the aid of 
a language so clear, so facile, so diffuse, .so flowing and so 
pleasing. There was great good luck in such a choice ; 
how can wc wonder that to justice was added favour, 
and some enthusiasm to gratitude ? 

Jacques Amyot, the best and most complete Life of 
whom was written by the Abbe Lebeuf, was born at Melun 
on the 30 October 1513, of ])oor parents, who however 
afforded him the means of studying. Pie came to Paris 
very young, to continue as best he might his studies in 
grammar ; at the same time he acted in a menial capacity 
to several of his fellow scholars. PIis mother. Marguerite 
des Amours (a suitable name for Amyot’s mother) was 
careful to send him a loaf of bread everj' week by the 
bargemen proceeding from Melun to Paris. We are told 
that in the evenings, foi want of the wherewithal to buy 
a candle, he u:>ed to read by the glimmer of burning char* 
coal; the same thing is related of the young Drouot, 
reading as a child by the light of his father’s baking oven. 
There is a certain charm about these first beginnings of 
Amyot, which form the legendeso to speak of this heroic 
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age of learning. At the period when he studied, know- 
led^ was dearly bought; the new methods applied by 
Budo, and favoured by Francis I, were hardly yet intro* 
duced into the schools. Not everybody could learn Cfreek^ 
even if he desired. Amyot, diligent, patient, rather slow, 
so they say, had to conquer his learning by dint of ob¬ 
stinacy and ardour. Master of Arts at nineteen, he then 
went to Bourges to study Law ; he there became a tutor 
and soon after Professor of Greek and Latin languages in 
the University of that town. The ten or twelve years 
spent at Bourges were fruitful years, in which he laiil the 
foundations of all his great labours. He translated the 
romance of Theafie 7 ies and Char ides, but he was already 
meditating his Plutarch : and in general, all that he did 
in the interval, his pretty translation of Daphnts and 
Chloe, his creditable translation of Diodorus Siculus, were 
only by way of being a prelude or a pass-time ; he re¬ 
served all his powers for his great work. 

Francis 1 was informed of Amyot’s first works and his 
plans : he saw the translation of Thcagenes and Charides, 
which was printed in the year of his death (1547); he 
was acquainted with several of the hives of Plutarch, 
which Amyot presented to him as an essay : he com¬ 
manded him to continue in so noble an undertaking, and, 
by way of encouragement, made him Abbot of Bcllozane : 
this was the last living presented by this King and friend 
of Letters, for he died shortly after. 

Amyot. assured of his subsistence, and believing that, 
Francis I being no more, fortune was deserting him in 
France, turned his eyes to Italy, that true home of the 
Renaissance, whither he was drawn by so many precious 
manuscripts to be consulted. He seized an opportunity 
offered him by M. de Morvilliers, of Bourges, who had 
been appointed ambassador to Venice, and followed him 
beyond the mountains. These four or five years spent in 
Italy, at Venice and Rome, were highly profitable to 
Amyot, both for the study of texts anti for his inter¬ 
course with his fellow'-men, as well as for his knowledge 
of affairs. On one occasion (in September 1551) he be¬ 
came quite an important personage, having been sent 
by his ambassador to the Council of Trent, to convey the 
King’s letters of protest: but we must not exaggerate the 
part he played, which wiis only a very secondary one 

O.L.—Vl£. I 
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on this occasion, as in all the public occasions with which 
he was concerned. Amyot w'as in no degree a Statesipan, 
he was a man of study, full of diligence, curiosity, patience, 
and admirable for the expansive, pleasing and ingenuous 
fashion in which he presented the fruits of his labours. 
The Cardinal de Tournon, meeting him in Rome and 
appreciating him on account of his studious and moral 
qualities, spoke of him at Court, at a time when Henry II 
was seeking a tutor for his two sons, the Dukes of Orleans 
and Anjou (afterwards Charles IX and Henry HI), and 
Amyot was chosen (1554). In order to justify the honour 
of such a choice, Amyot became doubly zealous over his 
great work in his hours of leisure, and he published in 
1559 his complete translation of the Lives of Plutarch, 
dedicating it to Henry 11 . 

It is amusing to obscrv'c that, in this same year 1559, 
he published, without, it is true, attaching his name to it, 
les Amours pastorales de Daphnis et de Chlod, that free 
and entertaining romance which becomes still more 
delightful in the translation, since Amyot imparts to it 
a naivete of diction which is sometimes w’anting in the 
Greek text, and which here only adds to its propriety. 
Nothing could give a better idea of the moral tone of 
an epoch and a Court than the publication by a dignitary 
of the Church, and the duly appointed tutor to the 
King’s sons, of so licentious a work, and the fact that it 
was accepted quite as a matter of course. Imagine, 
if you can. the tutor of a Royal prince, from Bossuet 
down to the worthy and learned preceptor of the Count 
of Paris, taking it into his head to relieve the labours of 
his grave office by a publication of this kind. We must 
add, however, as a partial explanation of this phenomenon, 
that in the sixteenth century the cult of Antiquity was 
such, that it purified by its mere touch all that issued from 
it. 

The following years were for Amyot years of prosperity 
and honour. On the bes; footing with the Court, seeing 
his beloved pupil, little Charles IX, ascend the throne 
at eleven years of age, and never ceasing to regard him 
as the gentlest and most amiable of princes {naiura 
mttissimus erai ); equally honoured and esteemed by 
his other pupil Henry III, Grand Almoner of France 
under both kings, soon to become Bishop of Auxerre, 
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Amyot realised the finest dreams of a savant and man of 
let tars of the sixteenth centur}\ He continued to justify 
the favours of fortune by publishing, in 1572, the Moral 
Works of Plutarch, vrhich he dedicated to his pupil 
and master. King Charles IX. in recognition of benefits 
received. ' and also, he says, to testify to posterity and 
those who have not the go(^ fortune to know you in¬ 
timately. that Our Lord has endowed you with a singu¬ 
larly kind nature . . / This was written in the very year 
of the Night of St. Bartholomew. Without taking 
literally the imprecations of dAubignd on the King 
who had the misfortune to have his name associated 
with this fatal night, it will be admitted that Amyot har¬ 
boured at least some of the illusions of a tutor and nursing 
father.—As to the little King, he criticised his good master 
whilst loading him with honours; it is related that he 
sometimes rallied him on his avarice and parsimony, 
and in fine, a judge of poetry himself, who wrote some 
tolerably good verses, he took the liberty of considering 
those that Amyot inserted in his translations, harsh. 
Amyot. very little of a poet in that respect, did not think 
him any the less amiable. 

Thus loaded with the honours and privileges of his 
profession, it does not appear that Amyot was at all 
ambitious in politics ; he was not one of those preceptors 
who. like the Cardinal de Fleury, try to insinuate them¬ 
selves into great affairs, and to dominate for always 
the minds of those they have fashioned. Amyot had 
no such high aims nor such a firm belief in himself. 
In his Dedication of the Lives of Plutarch to Henry II. 
he speaks humbly of himself, more humbly than we could 
have wished: ‘ Not that I am of opinion,’ he says. 
* that there could proceed from me. a person so humble 
and insignificant in every quality, anything that'deserved 
to be placed before Your Majesty’s eyes.’ At the Council 
of Trent, in September 1551, it having devolved upon 
him to present the King’s letters of protest to the Fathers 
of the Council, and finding that assembly little disposed 
to receive them, he wiites to his ambassador: ’ I sang 
as small as I possibly could, feeling that 1 was so badly 
received, and sufficiently so to be put in prison, if I liad 
been a little more forward in speech.' Truly, a mere 
secretary, but one who Hhd the stuff of a Mazarin or a 
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d'Ossat, or even a Fleury, would have expressed him¬ 
self differently and cut a better figure, whenever he 
is not sustained by the soul of an Ancient in his style 
and his thoughts, Amyot stoops rather too much, humbles 
himself and crawls : he is nothing more than a great 
man of letters and an excellent translator. As a Bishop 
he fulfilled his iluties with zeal, regularity, and precision. 
Transported suddenly from the pagan graces of Longus 
or the natural beauties of Plutarch to the study of 
Theology and the Somme tkiologique of St. Thomas, he 
applies his mind to them, and even succeeds ; he en¬ 
deavours to take a pleasure in them, and to persuade 
himself that they are not tiresome. He strives to address 
his dock at Auxerre in a clear, pure and lucid language ; 
and we can indeed form some klea of the suave, diffusive 
and moral character of these homilies, delivered in a 
rather feeble voice by the good Bishop of Auxerre. He 
is described to us in the peaceful years of his episcopate, 
fond of music, readily joining in part-singing with his 
canons and precentors before meals in his own house. 
' He even took a tlelight in playing instruments, and 
often before dinner he would touch the keys of a harpsi¬ 
chord, in order to sit down to table with a mind more 
free, after his serious studies.' The good Bishop's taste 
for music went so far as to lead to abuses, and he intro¬ 
duced into his cathedral novelties in church-singing 
which scandalised the partisans of classicism, the zealous 
lovers of the old Gregorian plain-song. However, it 
was in his household that one of his canons, who was 
at the same time his steward and shared his tabic, in¬ 
vented the serpent, a choir instrument of very convenient 
use. That is some reparation for his faults, in the eyes 
of the pure and austere partisans of a solemn tone in 
chanting psalms. Kind, easy-going, a lover of music, 
rather timid in public, a lifMe lost in details, hasty tem¬ 
pered, but soon recovering, frank, open and simple- 
minded, thus he is des 'iibed and thus we may indeed 
easily imagine the good Amyot, who was suddenly 
visited by misfortune towards the end of his happy 
existence. The assassination of the two Guises during 
the sitting of the States-Gencral at Blois, gave the signsd 
to the malcontents and the Leaguers at Auxerre: the 
Superior of a Cordelier monastery, Claude Trahy, an- 
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nounced and preached everywhere that Bishop Aniyot 
had«known and approved all. and that in absolvinq the 
King whose Almoner he was. he had made himself his 
accomplice. 1 need not enlarge on these scenes of the 
League, which in the course of a few months made the 
rich and flourishing Amyot 'the most afliicted, ruined 
and undone poor priest, as 1 believe, in France.' he says 
(9 August 1589).—Poor Amyot! his last years were sad 
and bitter. At law with his Chapter, threatened and 
insulted, with pistol in hand, by that odious leaguing 
Friar, Master Trahy, and by his parishioners, between 
the crimes of Blois on one side and the outrages of Auxerre 
on the other, he might well draw a contrast between the 
great men of Plutarch and the miseries and fanaticism 
of his own time. He did not go so far as to side with 
Henry IV, and it was his misfortune rather than his error 
that he did not foresee him, and hope in him. He died 
on the 16 February 1593, in his eightieth year, without 
having an idea that things had taken a turn for the better, 
and tMt salvation had come to his country. Plutarch 
at least, in his city of Cht'eronea, clothed with the honour¬ 
able oihccs of magistrate and ]>ricst of Apollo, was able 
to grow old peacefully and serenely, in the study of 
Philosophy and the Muses, and, almost a nonagenarian, 
they say, witness the dawn of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

It is difficult to attempt a criticism of the works of 
Amyot, and to judge them rightly, without having both 
the original texts and the translations before one's 
eyes: but no.—let us take the latter, as has almost always 
been done, as original w'orks, written in a flowing, graphic, 
diffusive, simple and familiar style, which may be read 
as if they flowed from a single and unique vein. At every 
step, felicitous and ingenious expressions, what wc might 
call imagination in style, appear without any effort, 
just as if the author were at home in his subject, and 
were excited, as he proceeds, with his own thought. These 
are the merits of this incomparable translator, who ap¬ 
peared at a decisive moment, when he was able to take 
liberties which, after bis time, would not have been over¬ 
looked to the same extent. I will begin by quoting first 
a celebrated passage, which unites, in a perceptible 
example, the flower of hh^most habitual and customary 
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qualities. It refers to Numa and his first legislative 
and civilising acts, which softened the fierce natui^ of 
the early Romans ; 1 reluctantly alter the old spelling 
in my quotation, since the very length of the words, 
and the superabundance of needless letters, help to 
render to the eyes the slowness and the suavity of the 
effect: 

* Now Numa having done these things at his first entry into his king¬ 
dom, still to win further favour and good will of the people: began 
immediately to frame his citizens to a certain civility, being as iron 
wrought to softness, and brought them from their violent and warlike 
desires, to template and civil manners. For out of doubt, Rome was 
properly that which Phito callcth a seething city. For, first it was founded 
hy the most courageous and warlike men of the world, which from all 
parts were gathered there together, in a most desperate boldness: and 
afterwards it increased, and grew strong, by arms and continual wars, 
like as piles driven into the ground, which the more they are rammed in, 
the further they enter, and stick the faster. WluTcforc Numa judging it 
no small nor light enterprise, to pluck down the haughty stomachs of so 
high-handed, so fierce and violent a people, and to frame them into a 
sober and quiet life: did seem to work it by means of the Gods, with 
drawing them on thereto by little and little, and cooling of their hot 
and fierce courages to fight, with sacrifices, feasts, dancings, and common 
processions, which he ^ebrated ever himself. . . 

And in a later passage, showing how, during the reign 
of Numa. the temple of Janus, which was only opened 
in time of war. was never open a single day, but remained 
continually closed for forty-three whole years: 

* So utterly dead and forgotten were then all occasions of wars: 
because not omy at Rome the people were through the example of justice, 
clemency, and the goodness of the king brought to be quiet, and to love 
peace: but also in the cities thereabouts, there began a marvellous 
change of manners and alteration of life, as if some gentle air bad breathed 
on them, by some gracious and healthful wind, blown from Rome to re¬ 
fresh them. And quite gently flowed into men's hearts a desire to live 
in peace, to till the ground, to bring up their children in repose and tran- 
quulity, and to serve and honour the Gods: that almost through all 
Italy, there was nothing but feasts, plays, sacrifices, -.lud bankets. The 
people did traiSck and frequent t.>gether, without itar or danger, and 
visited one another, in all cordial hospitality: as if out of the springing 
fountain of Numa's wisdom m'lny pretty brooks and streams of good 
and honest life had run over all Italy, and had watered it: and that 
the mildness of his wisdom had from hand to hand been dispersed through 
the whole world. . . .* 

1 reluctantly curtail this flowing and endless sentence 
of Amyot's, which is not yet ended: but we have felt 
the penetrating charm, and that genius for expression 
which, without a struggle, without an effort,lis animated 
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and inspired by his model. Here we have already in the 
sixteenth century the language of the THemaque or that 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, or again that of Massillon, 
with the addition of its own native freshness. Observe, 
as we go along, how graphic the expressions, how speak¬ 
ing and altogether faithful, or better than if they were 
literally faithful, for they are felicitously invented, a 
seething city, {une ville houillunte), cool their fierce couragfe 
{attUdir cette fierU de courage), a high-handed people (im 
peuple si haui d la main), gently flow into men's hearts {se 
couler tout doucetnent is cceurs dcs hommcs), etc. : what 
delightful words, how they seem to flow from the vein, 
how simple in their freedom ! A carping and peevish 
critic might point to redundancies on these same pages, 
and to Amyot’s disposition to spin out and lengthen 
everything ; there is no doubt that with him we swim 
in superfluities: where Plutarch has two words, he uses 
three or four, or even six ; but what matter to us as long 
as these,words are the most felicitous, and of such a kind 
tliat the reader who knows only French will at once 
notice them with a smile of delight ? Sometimes Amyot 
dilutes Plutarch’s expression, but for the most part he 
is content with displaying and unfolding it. to offer it in 
a lighter shape. Besides these pages from the Life of 
Numa, we should recall other ec|ually well-known pas¬ 
sages from the Life of Lycurgus, in which is clearly and 
graphically defined the character of the young Spartan 
warriors’before and during the battle (chaps, xliv-xlix). 
When a language can show such pages, which continue 
throughout the whole tenor of a translation of such length, 
that language, as regards its prose, appears to lack nothing 
that can be desired. 

The every-day language of Amyot is, undeniably, the 
simple easy and flowing language of narrative, or, in 
other words, that mixed and temperate language which is 
addressed to the gentler passions: but when his model 
demands it, he is capable of attaining ' that loftier, most 
effective and solemn language, which, flowing swiftly 
as a torrent, carries the hearer with it.' In soberness, 
simplicity and grandeur, no pages are flner than those 
on the death of Pompey. M. de Chateaubriand was of 
this opinion when he read them after his return from the 
East, with his mind sti 4 full of memories of the historic 
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shores he liad visited : * In ray opinion, he said, that is 
the finest bit in Plutarch, and in his translator Amyot,* 

What charming pages too in the Moral Treatises of 
Plutarch, how rich in sense, how easy and natural, with a 
suggestion of Montaigne ! These are the treasures, so 
new at that time, so abundant and so limpid, treasures of 
morality, treasures of heroism, which Amyot first poured 
into the torrent of circulation in the sixteenth century, 
that corrupt and fanatical century, as if to purify and 
humanise it, and which won the universal recognition, 
the eternal thanks of all honest hearts. 

The younger generation, which delights in the things 
of Love, has been no less grateful to him, then and since, 
for his fascinating translation of the little romance of 
Daphnis and Chioc, a inasterpiece which Paul-Louis 
Courier lias touched up, corrected and restored, with 
regard to the sense, w'hilst leaving undisturbed the 
pretty and naive expressions of the first interpreter, 
and imitating them to the best of his power in the un¬ 
edited parts he has rediscovered. The study of this little 
tableau renders it easier to form an idea of the method 
followed by Amyot in translating. In the style of Longus 
we find, in many places, sentences interwoven one within 
the other, with the members ssymmetrically and artistic¬ 
ally coupled together, and frerjuently w'ith a sort of 
rhyme or assonance : all this smacks of the laboured 
trifling of the rhetorician. Amyot, on the other hand, 
launches upon the narrative, simply and with more free¬ 
dom ; he connects the periods, he introduces little ex¬ 
planatory sentences, which break the too regular and 
aflected rh3ythm. There is no more of that straining 
after antitheses, so frequent in r,ongus, whether in ideas 
or words. There is more flexibility; his sentence flows 
like a natural sentence by an original author, who does 
not dream of struggling and jousting. It is, in a way, a 
translation such as La Fontaine might have produced, 
or (shall I venture to sa^ so ?) the amiable Saint Francis 
of Sales, if for a moment w'e could imagine him young, not 
yet a saint, a Hellenist and in love : 

* At the b'-^inning of spring, when the snow was melting, the earth 
throwing oil its covering and the grass and herbs beneath it springing up : 
the other shepherds led their beasts to the meadows: but before all 
Daphnis and Chloe, as those who serv^ a much greater shepherd; 
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and Immediately they hastened str^ht to the cave of the Nymphs, and 
from thence to the pine, under which stood the statue of Pan, and then 
under the oak-tree, where they sat down and watched their flocks ^rasing 
• . . then went to pick flowers, to make chaplets for the images (fM 
otod Amyotf in his pteiy, did not dare to say: to make crowns for the 
uods), but they were only beginning to peep out of the ground, through 
the gentleness of the little cherub Zephyr who was opening the earth, 
and the heat of the sun which warmea them.' 

If you expect to find the little cherub Zephyr {petit hdat 
de Ziphyre) in the original Greek, you will be much mis¬ 
taken ; it is Amyot who lends to that breeze the charm 
and prettincss of an angel, to compensate himself no 
doubt for not daring to call Pan and the sylvan Nymphs 
Gods. 

In his Prefaces, in his Dedications, in the few pages of 
his own, Amyot is feeble, except in some rare passages ; 
he writes less well on his own account than when he 
translates. It has been remarked of his original work, 
that the style appears to be strangely heavy and to drag. 
It is a harsh judgment, but, once delivered, it is true all 
the same. Amyot thinks little on his own initiative ; he 
confines himself within moral platitudes : then he cannot 
stop, he docs not know where to finish his sentence nor 
to cut it short. M. de Blignidres, who tries, as filially as 
he can, to cover the weak sides of his author, is himself 
obliged to admit it. We might, however, find in Amyot, 
when he speaks in his own name, a few pages written 
with the quiet eloquence of an old man ; but liis forte, 
his talent, lies elsewhere : he shows his peculiar genius 
only when he is borne on the shoulders of another, when 
he translates; he is original and quite at his ease only 
when he swims ii» the full current ol thought of one of his 
favourite authors. Here he is truly the first, and the 
king of translators : in any other respect he could only 
be regarded as an original author who has taken f:he wrong 
road. 

The reader has begun to have an inkling of the re¬ 
proaches which Amyot’s translations have incurred, and 
which have mingled with his praises. Even in Montaigne’s 
day a few readers, more difficult to please tlian others, 
pointed out Amyot’s faults. One day, being in Rome, 
at the table of the French ambassador, and in presence 
of a most learned company, Montaigne luid a dispute 
on the subject of Amyot^s Plutarch, of which more than 
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one of the company had a much smaller estimation than 
himself. Certain pa.4sages were adduced in proof, |nd 
Montaigne admitted honestly that he had to alter*his 
opinion with regard to the correctness of details he had 
supposed to exist in Amyot's work. But I doubt whether 
his admiration of the excellent author in general was at 
all diminished, and in my opinion he was right. 

These two points, indeed, may be defended, and are 
by no means incompatible. Amyot, in his translation 
of Plutarch, may have been guilty of all the faults and 
inaccuracies, w'hether of meaning, historical, geographi¬ 
cal or mythological, etc., which he has been taxed with, 
and which M6ziriac claimed to have observed in more 
than two thousand passages ; yet his merit as a writer 
is not by any means affected ; for this merit is of quite a 
different order, and it is none the less true, as Vaugelas 
said, tliat nobody knew the genius and the character of 
the language better than he, that nobody employed words 
and phrases so naturally French, without any mixture 
of provincial forms of speech ; 'All the store-houses and 
all the treasures of the true French language, continues 
Vaugelas in bis enthusiasm for good speech and good 
expression, are found in the works of this great man, 
and even to-day we have hardly any noble and magnificent 
forms of speech which we have not inherited from him; 
and although we have given up the half of his phrases 
and words, we still find in the remaining half almost all 
the wealth that we boast and make a show of.* All this 
is still correct and incontestable. Amyot more than any 
man prepared and contributed to this gradual settling 
down and maturing of the language, by* the influence he 
so long and efficaciously exercised, and he did so not only 
instinctively and in practice, but with a full conscious¬ 
ness of what he was aiming at. He aimed in fact, above 
all at a style that was :iccurate, clear, chastened, in 
short select, that is to say, choice and elegant in its natural¬ 
ness : ' We will choost., he said, the words which are 
most appropriate to signify the thing we wish to speak of, 
those which appear to us the most kartnonious, which 
sound best to the ear,, which are most customarily in the 
mouth of good speakers, which are good French and not 
foreign* That was what Amyot proposed to himself, 
and in fact realised, in the vasl^and fertile expansion of 
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his translations. With a genius that was no doubt in 
m^y respects inferior to Ronsard’s. he went in quite 
a mfferent direction* his purpose was quite the opposite 
of Ronsard's* and. as a prose-writer who has ever gained 
more and more in favour, he has merited at the hands 
of posterity all the favour which was withheld from the 
hapless poet. The one has been treated, I think, with 
excessive harshne.ss and injustice, but the favour shown 
to the other has been no more than just. 

1 have read again the most serious piece of criticism, 
unfavourable to Amyot, that has been written, and in 
my opinion, it is by no means to be despised : namely, the 
Discourse on Translation {Discours dc la Traduction), by 
M. de M^ziriac, which was read before the French Academy 
at the end of the year 1635, and which is entirely at the 
expense of Amyot. Mcziriac, mathematician, geographer* 
mythographer, man of science and learning on every 
subject, in this work criticises with excessive severity 
all the errors and omissions of the good Amyot in his 
Plutarch; he sp>eaks of him in a haughty and superior 
tone, as * a goc^ Rhetoric-class pupil, who had an in¬ 
different knowledge of Greek, and some slight tincture of 
good Letters.* It is curious to remark, reading this piece 
of work, how many blunders go to make up, in the eyes 
of a scholar by profession, a literary and popular reputa¬ 
tion. But the question with regard to Amyot does not 
lie in that direction : it does not lie with the Scaligers, 
the Mdziriacs, and the savants whose names end in ~us ; 
it lies with the public, with readers of all classes, with all 
the world. They* with Montaigne at their head* are 
his real judges.* 1 readily admit that Amyot, with all 
his learning, was still no more than what we might call 
a great Humanist, a Rollin with a genius for style. His 
faults, which a Mdziriacso acrimoniously animadverts upon* 
will be corrected without much trouble by other scholars, 
more charitable and with a better taste tlian he. Men of 
the stamp of Brotier, Clavier, Paul-Louis Courier, will 
issue editions of Amyot in which the faults have dis¬ 
appeared, and the excellent style will remain: as for 
ourselves his descendants, when Amyot is in question* 
that is our inheritance. * 

I have mentioned Rollin, and this name recurs appro¬ 
priately in this place ; |or it seems to me that that good 
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man. whom Montesquieu called * the bee of France/ 
also belonged to that class of moderate, humble, 1 mi^ht 
almost say somewhat inferior minds when left to tncir 
own resources, who, in order to attain to their full value, 
needed to be backed and sustained by Antiquity. Well, 
Rollin has also been very severely criticised by Gibert, 
by the Abb6 Bcllangor, and these stern critics have the 
right on their side almost on every point against him, 
which does not alter the fact, however, that Montesquieu 
was also right in his memorable eulogy of that historian. 

Now, Amyot is a greater Rollin, who appeared upon 
the scene a hundred and fifty years before him, who had 
the initiative in his sphere, who first set the example 
of a great translation from Greek into French, and who 
had the genius of diction whenever the thought of an 
Ancient smiled upon him. 

To omit nothing essential, and not to appear too ig¬ 
norant myself, 1 will remind my readers that, leaving 
aside these inaccuracies of detail, there is a certain 
general inaccuracy that Amyot lias been charged with, 
especially in our own days : namely, that he has given 
to Plutarch a character of simplicity, or at least of natveU 
and bonhomie, which are not to be found in the original. 
* The boldness of Plutarch, says M. Villemain, some¬ 
times vanishes in the happy and naive diffusiveness of 
Amyot.’—‘ Amyot, adds Al. Vinet, deceives us with re¬ 
gard to the true character of Plutarch ; but what is 
admirable, is that nothing betrays this involuntary 
falsification.’ M. de Chateaubriand had already said of 
Plutarch: ' He is only an agreeable impostor in naive 
turns of expression.’ Amyot removes the impostor, and 
lends him the naive. Others, like Montaigne, as we have 
seen, have spoken of the style of Plutarch as of a thorny 
and hard author. ’ All men of learning know, says 
Meziriac, that the style of Plutarch is very concise and 
has nothing Asiatic about U.’ But do you think that 
Amyot was not the very first to know all these things ? 
In his Notice To the headers, at the head of his I.ives 
of Plutarch, he excuses himself if the language of his 
translation does not perhaps appear as flowing as that 
of*his preceding translations; but a translator, he says, 
must faithful to the tone, to the form of style of his 
author, and if his new translatioii appears less easy than 
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the others, account should be taken of the fashion of 
wr^ing peculiar to Plutarch, which is pointed, learned and 
concise (pressi) rather than clear, polished and easy. This 
it was that made Montaigne say that the proper author 
he proposed for a labour naturally adapted for the good 
Amyot in his old age, was Xenophon, because the style of 
the good man * is more at home when it is not concise 
{press^), when it rolls at its ease.' It would remain to be 
seen if nowadays, as the result of priding ourselves on our 
better understanding of the real Plutarch, we h«avc not 
exaggerated some faults of this great and incomparable 
biographer. 

We may add in the last place that the modern reader 
himself attributes more bonhomie to Amyot's style than 
it possesses in reality. It is the effect of every antiquated 
style to appear simple and childish ; and Amyot. in his 
own day and in his newness, did not in that respect appear 
quite as he appears to us to-day. The men of learning 
will permit me to submit another idea to them. It would 
be as unjust to call Plutarch a Sophist as to call St. Augus¬ 
tine one. Plutarch, like St. Augustine, has the faults of 
his time : which do not make his own originality and 
generosity the less. We must not forget that Montaigne 
called him the most judicious author in the world. In our 
days, more rhetoric perhaps and more artifice have been 
imputed to Plutarch than he possesses naturally, and on 
the other hand, to Amyot have been attributed more 
simplicity and bonhomie than belongs to him. and thus 
the disagreement has been exaggerated. 

In any case, this light and rather happy inaccuracy of 
the excellent translator has contributed in a considerable 
degree to his charm and his reputation. The confusion 
of Plutarch with Amyot has been continual, and, in spite 
of all the efforts of a few critics, they have not succeeded 
in breaking the association. Henry IV wrote of JPlutarch : 
* To love him is to love me.’ And it was through Amyot 
that he loved him. So it is with almost all his readers. 
Amyot's Plutarch, that Plutarch who i:^ a little more 
natural perhaps than the other, the real one, and more 
debonair (and so much the better 1). has for ever taken 
up his ab^e, as one and the same treasure-house of 
antique probity and virtue, in the memory and gratitude 
of man. These are ideasfthat even learning has come to 
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respect. There is a certain piety too (and what should 
we f^ain by destroying it ?) connected with the metnpry 
of Plutarch and Homer. 

One could write a most interesting chapter on the 
subject of Amyot’s reputation, or rather M. de Bligni^res 
has already done so. We have .seen the commendations 
of Vaugelas, who proclaimed Amyot one of the Fathers of 
our language. Amyot, with his excellent French of Melun, 
was at the time much more approved by the nascent 
Academy than was Montaigne, w'ho was suspected of 
neologisms and Gascomsms. Boileau rallied the Abb6 
Tallemant, who presumed to translate Plutarch, by calling 
him fAe dry translator of Amyot's French. Racine read 
Amyot to Louis XIV, and through his skilful reading the 
King came to like him. Fdnclon. in his Letter to the Academy, 
cited Amyot as an example of what was most worthy to 
be revived in the old language. At the beginning of the 
eightfeenth century, Massillon appears to me often as an 
Amyot in the pulpit, on account of the fullness and 
economy of his sentences, as well as the rich and rather 
diffuse abundance of his morality. Jcan>Jacque$ Rous¬ 
seau and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre gained much from 
Amyot; Rousseau as a child had no more favourite 
reading than Plutarch, and through Amyot drank from 
the springs of the purest and least Genevese of languages. 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, who continually quotes 
Plutarch, does so only from Amyot’s version. A critic 
of our own days whom I love to cite as the most refined 
and delicate of minds, M. Joubert, who speaks admirably 
and without any literary superstition of Plutarch, has 
said : * The old French prose was entirely modified by 
the style of Amyot, and the character of the work he had 
translated. In France, Amyot’s translation has become 
an original work.’ That was my starting-pomt, and will 
also be my only conclusion. 
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MALLET DU PANi 

Monday, i September 185 r. 

‘ The Revolution counts four writers : 

Mme de Stacl, 

Burke, 

Rivarol, in the political-national newspaper. 
Mallet du Pan.' 

It was the Abb6 de Pradt who wrote these words at 
the beginning of one of his books (Les Quatre Concordats ); 
and, without regarding as oracular all the utterances 
of that witty person, it is right that we should take his 
opinion into account, especially in a discussion upon 
the style of political pamphlets and brochures, the style 
that takes and bites with the public, even in serious 
matters : the Abb6 de Pradt was a good judge of the mat¬ 
ter. Of the four names he cites, three are still unanimously 
greete<l and acknowledged : Mme de Stacl and Burke 
are outside the line of comparison ; Rivarol. who is 
less read nowadays, has left behind him a brilliant name 
and so to say a long luminous trail. But who is there 
among the younger or even the intermediate generations 
of the present day that knows Mallet du Pan ? He is 
only remembered by those who belonged to the reading 
public before 1800. Thanks to the Memoirs which are 
to appear in a few <lays and which we are haj^py to an¬ 
nounce to the public, everybody will henceforth know 
him, render him the justice that is his due, and see him 
in the high rank he deserves to occupy in public esteem. 

Mallet du Pan wes a Genevan w'ho early devoted 
himself to .solid study and criticism, who came to Paris 

t Memoir and Correspondence of MaiUt du Pan, roUi'ctetl and ar- 
ranjr^ t>y M. A. Sayout. ^ vol»., octavo. (Amyot and Cber- 

bulies.) 3 
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about 1783 and was entrusted by Panckoucke with the 
editing of the political part of the Mercure. When the 
Hevolution broke out, when the struggles of the <£on» 
stituent Assembly engaged the attention of Europe, 
Mallet du Pan, in the Mercure, was the only writer who 
succeeded, w'ithout any insult or flattery, in supplying 
reasoned analyses of those great debates. His reports 
assumed from that time the highest importance : ‘ For 
three years, his discussions of the debates w'ere regarded 
throughout Europe as mcxlels of lucidity and imparl iality,’ 
.said I^slly-Tolendal. And Bonald, for once overcoming all 
hLs prejudice against a Calvinistic writer and a friend of 
rational liberty, spoke in 1796* of the ‘excellent political, 
and wc might say prophetic, pictures of the French Revo¬ 
lution, which M. Mallet du Pan published in the ?\*ercure 
de France* Only cpiitting his post as a courageon^i and 
independent writer at the last extremity, on thb c ■ 
the 20 June and the 10 .A.ugu.Kt 1792, Mallet du Pan 
was cliarged by Louis XVI with a confidential mission 
to the sovereigns, which was without effect. He published, 
at Brussels in 1793. his Considirations sur la Nature de in 
Revolution de France, a little lx)ok which caused a sensa¬ 
tion in Europe, and which Burke declared might hav-, 
been wTitten by himself. To Mallet du Pan, then in 
retirement in Switzerland, Joseph de Maistre, though 
personally unacquainted with him, sent his first nolitical 
manuscript, with the request to have it printed if he 
thought it worth publishing. The note from the Calftolic 
and Ultramontane de Maistre to the man he chose for 
the sponsor of his first work, began as folPuv's : ' Sir, 
wdioever has read you esteems you . . Mallc^t du Pan 
was besides the friend who was most nearly allied in 
opinions to the Malouets, the Mouniers, the MontJosiers, 
and later to the Portalis. Often consulted, but to no 
purpose, bv the guiding Ministers of the great powers. 
Mallet du Pan remained in S’.vitzerUnd as long as Sswi^zer- 
land was really republic<iu and independent. F .:ed 
to quit the country and expelled by the menaces of t’-e 
Dircctoire, he had no refuge but’ in England: 
he again took up his independent pen, telling fti hs to 
all, and firnt of all to the incorrigible emigres. His Mi^rcure 


1 In the 8th note of the second bqfik of his Thiorie du Pouvoir* 
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BHiannique is a publication that deserves to be con¬ 
sulted for the history of the time. He died of exhaustion 
at his work and in harness, on the lo May 1800, in his 
fifty-first year, poor and stainless, highly esteemed and 
considered by all who had known him. His son who, with 
his mother, remained in England, immediately obtained 
through the influence of his father's friends, an honourable 
and modest past, and has lived there since without any 
interruption. Himself an old man, he now feels it his 
duty to pay a long-deferred tribute to hLs father's memory, 
;'t>y publishing the manuscripts, letters and correspondence, 
,\^n a word all the papers of Mallet du Pan that are likely 
^interest the public of the future. A pathetic letter 
M. Mallet to his old friend Comte Pbrtalis, First 
'yient of the Court of Cassation, serves as a dedication : 
^'3, a beginning under good auspices. Having become. 

, ^nsequcnce of his long absence, too unfamiliar with 
¥ ' « language to take upon himself the work of 

’i I/Ch was needed in order to connect and ex- 
number of documents which had to be 
^ 6 .account, M. Mallet entrusted this delicate 

, 'lij' - .- v a 'A-riter of Geneva, M. Andr6 Sayous, already 

' knt some excellent works on literary history, 

"j this service rendered to all friends of sound 
«<leas and judicious historical researches, has 
T^oii his right of citizenship in France. 

. who .read these Memoirs it will be henceforth 

^Mat Mallet du Pan deserves a foremost rank among 
\ih's .mO'ft enlightened observers and critics of the last 
. /entury. As a journalist and political writer, who had 
fiken 'upop himself the rude task of comprehending 
5yd embracing the stormy and complicated events as 
hurri^ past him. no man has been more often right, 
''^Jj.pen ip l^nd, than he. Prudent, circumspect, never 
t^ay by passion, he is as rarely mistakeif as it is 
to be in the chances of such a. fray. With his 
Mii^ir'ee’ of prevision and i^erspicacity. Mallet du Pan 
lining in common with that school and that nature 
de Maistre, with whom he agreed only for a 
' he is a quite positive and less sublime ap- 
^^^^9-tor, b^ging into human matters no other element 
those which lend thr>mselves to observation, anything 
but k prophet and a seer ; ^e is only a man of strong mind 
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and sense, of great perspicacity and foresight. He belongs, 
in the best sense, to that Genovese, almost Scotch school, 
of writers, the school of precise observation and m^ral 
sense. As a writer do not expect to hnd in him either 
grace, or brilliance, or flow of language : but, in spite 
of the ruggeilness of his pen and diction, when the truth 
seizes him, he finds energetic, oven picturesque touches, 
which, when stigmatising social miseries and vicious 
opinions, have the precision of a passionate man of science. 
In all that he writes we feel ' the virile reason and pow'er 
of intelligence given by reflexion, freedom and con¬ 
viction.’ Do not forget that he is a Republican by birth 
and affection, a true citizen of Geneva, this man who, 
prompted by good sense and the powder of truth, is obliged 
to declare to the I'rancc of ’8g and ’02 that she is not 
fitted for .1 Rej)ublic, and that the French need thirty 
years of preliminary education to prepare them for 
any exercise of freedom ; he is a Republican who is only 
forced by the evulcnce of reason to be a Royalist, and 
because he cannot write against his conscience. There 
lies his secret inspiration and the spring of his energy : he 
bears within him two conflicting elements which he 
masters by dint of straightforwardness. Hence this 
publicist, so often insultecl. so often calumniated, w'ho 
was not always able to keep his own pen from harsh 
injustice and invective, imprints on the whole of his 
pages a stamp of elevation, of sclf-resiX 5 ct and dignity, 
arising from the purity of his intentions and his funda¬ 
mental disinterestedness, which becomes a lesson for 
all of us to-day. But enough of generalities : let us con¬ 
sider Mallet du Pan a little in detail. 

Born on the shores of the Lake of Geneva in 1749, 
of a Protestant father, he received his education at the 
College and the Academy of Geneva ; thf*re he con¬ 
tracted his early habits of correct thinking, his turn for 
dialectics and reasoning. Possessed of an ardent soul 
whose fire turned toward^ serious subjects, hardly had 
he left the school l^enchcs when he took part in the dis¬ 
cussions and dissensions which then stirred that little 
Republic, and he committed his first extravagances, 
his first excesses even ; for it is written for each of us 
that youth must have its fling. So at twenty-one Mallet 
wrote a pamphlet which, haviijg regard to the conditions 
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of the little Republic, might appear revolutionary: 
be generously espoused the cause of the numerous in- 
halvtants called natives (as -who should say the ttcrs~ 6 tat 
of tiie place) who were not represented. It would lake 
too long, ho^'ever, to explain the matter in detail. Brielly, 
Mallet had his enthusiastic pcrioil and had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his first brochure condcniiu'd aiul burned 
in his native town, as Kousst'au’s hail been eight 

years before. This petty iwrsecution procured him the 
friendship of Voltaire, who diil not hesitate to make 
him a Professor of History and to despatch him in that 
capacity to the l.andgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Mallet 
did not remain there long, and returned ns he had gone : 

‘ I was thrown into his (the l.andgravc of Hesse’s) forests 
at a venture, he said, he received me at a venture, 
and J left them at a venture. All that was the result 
of prompt feelings, the most excusable of which was that 
which drove me away with the whip of honour, of dis¬ 
gust and of every kind of self-interest.’ These first 
disap]>ointments and these different schiK^lings completed 
hi.s education, and he learned life and the world of reality. 

Having returned from Germany to Geneva, and 
contracted an early marriage, according to the custom 
of his country. Mallet sought an outlet for Iiis tastes 
and his anlour for study and polemics. He was seized 
w'ith admiration, from a distance, for Lingui't, who only 
appeared to him in the light of an unjustly persecuted 
man of eloquence and daring. When Lingiiet, enjoying 
the honours of this persecution, came to Geneva and 
Ferney, Mallet saw him and enlisted under his Hag as a 
collaborator in tlie Annalcs pohiiques, civilcs ct lilieraircs. 
We could wish him to have had another .sponsor than 
Linguct, remarks M. Sayous ; but one docs not choc:se 
one's sponsor any more than one’s parents, anil one 
enters the world, even the literary world, as best one 
may. 1 must hasten over this first part of Mallet du 
Pan's life. Linguet having contrived to b** put into the 
Bastille in 1779, Mallet undertixik to continue his Annalcs, 
a kind of political and literary review, and single-handerl 
was equal to the burden. The first labours of this young 
man, who had already reached the age of thirty, show 
that he was possessed of independence of judgment, 
the habit of having liis own opinion on every matter 
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without asking bis neighbour’s permission, and the need 
to express this opinion openly and before the public. 
Mallet du Pan was evidently by his vocation an ob^nyer, 
and one of those who love to communicate their obser¬ 
vations to others. 

The journeys be had to take to London and Brussels, 
during this collaboration with Linguet, furnished his 
meditative mind with points of comparison. Judging 
French men of letters and philosophers as yet from a 
distance and from their uTitings, Mallet du Pan showed 
that he was not the man to be dazzled by a nearer view 
of them. Speaking of the Abb6 Raynal's Histoire philo- 
sophique, he reflects, in his Annaies (15 June 1781), on 
its ridiculous or dangerous declamations: * Whatever 

their opinions, he asked, let the philosophers consider the 
morals of our age. and let them tell us if the moment has 
come for lessening the motives for being virtuous.... How 
much remorse would M. Raynal not feel, if his fanaticism 
were to poison one ploughman’s cottage or one artisan’s 
workshop ! If he were read among those obscure classes, 
what would his incendiary maxims bring them but power¬ 
ful regrets and the rage of despair ? ’ 

IrjWhile judging with this strict good sense the excesses 
and frenzies of the philosophers, Mallet du Pan was 
able to keep within the bounds of moderation. He did 
so in the case of Voltaire, who was then dead, and whom 
he had known for eight consecutive years in private 
life; he noted his errors, but did not embrace all the 
opinions and works of that brilliant genius in one anathe¬ 
ma. A lively controversy began on the publication of 
the complete edition of Voltaire’s W’orks, begun in 1781. 
A few of the readers of the Annales thought it astonishing 
that Mallet, who professed to be Linguet’s successor, 
should not have risen up against that revolting enter¬ 
prise. He received some anonymous letters: * You 
will see, wrote one, in the accompanying printed paper 
the cry of public indignation.' And the fetter was ac¬ 
companied by a copy the Dinonciation au Parkment de 
la Souscripiion des (Euvves de Voltaire, with this motto: 
Ululate ef clatnate* Mallet wrote in a printed reply: 

' I was already acquainted with all the violent attacks 
that had been made upon Voltaire, on the occasion 
of the Subscription to his complete Works. The Ululate 
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et damaU of the anonymous denouncer have not succeeded 
in subduing me. I persist in not howUnq, and here are 
reasons/ ‘ And he stated them with justness, good 
sense, moderation, and without deploring and stig¬ 
matising any the less forcibly all that deserved con¬ 
demnation m Voltaire. From that moment it was 
possible tc^more than foresee in Mallet du Pan one of 
those minds that are able to reconcile ideas and qualities 
of different nature, that do not incline all to one side, 
that set themselves precise limits in different tendencies, 
a man in short to whom Mmc de Stael one day 
wrote that she could luive wished to see and talk with 
him, if only to hear things spoken of with reason and 
justice, and to hpd a repose * from extreme opinions, 
the resource of those who can only embrace one idea at 
a time.* 

He very well justified that motto which he had in¬ 
scribed on the last volume of his A nnales: Nec temen\ wc 
iintide. Neither temerity nor weakness, that was the 
motto of his whole life. 

"WTien he decided to migrate with his family to Paris, 
about 1783 or 1784, Mallet was nearly thirty-five years 
of age ; he was mature, and he arrived upon the great 
stage with all the qualities and in the most proper frame 
of mind to criticise it accurately. In tliat restricted and 
contentious household of Geneva he had seen on a small 
scale the possible nature of political revolutions, in which 
human passions travel in a circle ; like a scientist he 
had made his experiments with little doses, but with 
a sure eye and a precision which was not to be deceived 
a second time. On arriving on the great stage of Paris, 
he found a whole nation full of delusions, and intoxicated 
especially in the persons of its leaders ; a nation that 
was a prey to limitless theories and every kind, of hope. 
He conceived an immediate distrust of that tattered 
and dissolute monarchy, which, resting on beds of roses 
or starting for the Opera, flattered itselt that it had but 
to promulgate a few abstract principles to secure a uni¬ 
versal emancipation atid the felicity of the world. All 
these modern doctors, * accustomed to govern with 
words the entire globe, from the extreme point of Spitz- 
bcTgen^to the Cape of Good Hope,* did not impose upon 
him in the least. He knows how much more important 
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arc the practical and useful truths of political econdmy 
than all those great principles, and how difficult if is 
to have them acceptc<l and to apply them in the pr<™r 
measure to each State at an opportune time: ' The 

rural economist who is not a talker, he wrote, and to 
whom in France we owe the cultivation of the potato; 
the Zurich peasant who doubled the prociuce of his 
meadows, have done more for society than a thousand 
treatises on luxury, whose authors have not stopped 
the sale of a yard of lacc. than u mass of hypotheses 
on wealth, from which the poor man has not profited by a 
crown's worth.' But French society at this date, quite 
carried away by a feverish mania for universal regenera¬ 
tion. was far from that spirit of application and moderate 
medication that it hardly ever knew. One heard nothing 
but general theories and universal panaceas proclaimed 
with a flourish of trumpets, ‘ In 1788, says Mallet 
somewhere, I hcarrl Marat read and comment on the 
Contrat social, on the public promenades, amid the ap¬ 
plause of an enthusiastic audience.*' 

A Journal intiwe of Mallet, from which are given ex¬ 
tracts and which contains his observations on Pans, 
from 1785 to 1780, carries us back to the life of the times 
an<l into the most lively scenes in the war of the Court 
against the Parliaments. The inconsLstency, the incon¬ 
sequence of the measures, all that series of frivolities and 
temerities, of futile coups d'/Uat, w'hich brought on the 
convocation of the States - General, is graphically pre¬ 
sented by Mallet: ‘ No combination on the means of 
successfully carrying out the operation, he says in refer¬ 
ence to the Bed of Justice which suspended the Parlia¬ 
ments (8 May 1788); nothing but a disappointed hope 
of dividing, bribing and inning the Grand'Fhambre, the 
Ch&telet, etc. In all this we see men adopting, on the 
authority of books, philo-jophical ideas, but destitute 
of ministerial ideas.’ And when in the following Septem¬ 
ber, on the day of its reopening, the Parliament, in order 
to moderate the tumultuous scenes which accompanied 

' From .i‘i ftfiiote by Mallet published in the second volume, page 343, 
of the brUannique, and headed: Du degri d'induenct qu*a eue 

la Pkihsophie franceise sur la Revolution. I recommend this article to 
all who wish to classify with precision and without injustice the writers 
of' the eighteenth century according to^ their degree ot kinship with the 
Revolution. 
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its ovation, issued an order against gatherings of the 
mob, fireworks, rockets, etc.: ' The people laughed at 
its*<M:der as if it were a King's prohibition ; for it must 
always be observed that in France neither the law, nor 
the power emanating from it, are respected except in so 
far as they force respect by fear. No man obeys when 
he feels that he can disobey with impunity.' This was 
Mallet's firm and sound frame of mind and power of 
judgment when, the press Iraving become free and tSte 
Constituent Assembly aspiring to supreme authority, 
he was called upon to report its sittings in the political 
part of the Mercure, of which he had been for five years 
editor. 

. Observe that as long as the ancien rigime endured. 
Mallet, !i political writer, had been as independent as it 
was possible to be with three censors ; often warned, 
reprimanded by the Minister, he had never received either 
pension or favour, differing in this respect from so many 
other men of letters who were pensioned and rewarded by 
Calonne or by the Court, and who became Kcpublicans. 

To enable us better to appreciate the loyal and scrupu¬ 
lous manner in which Mallet conceived his new task and 
carried it out, M. Sayous ingeniously parallels it with 
the (juite contrary method affected and professed by the 
sophistical litterateur Carat, who reported the political 
sittings for the Journal de Paris. This indiscreet Carat, 
opening his heart to Condorcet in 1792, wrote, in reference 
to the scenes in the Constituent Assembly (such con¬ 
fessions arc worth collecting at all times) ; 

* You know. Sir, that at thes<* same epochs the sittiofcs of the National 
Assembly, wheiicit started all the movements and whither all came to 
re>echo and repeat thcmsclve^ were much less di.-Iiberations than actions 
and events. To>day there is no objection in saying it, these stormy 
sittings were struf^alcs of passions rather than strugeles of opinions: 
we heard shouts rather than speeches ; they appeared mote* hhely to end 
in battles than in decrees. Twenty times, on leaving, in order to describe 
them, these stormy meetings which were prolonged so far into the night, 
and forgetting in the darkness and silence of the streets of Versailles or 
Paris the agitations that I had shared, have 1 confessed to myself that 
If anything was capable of arresting the Revolution and forcing it back, 
it was a picture of these silliags drawn without precaution and without 
any consideration, by a soul and a pen that were known to 6c free. 
Ah ! Sir, how far I was from doint; so, and how guilty 1 should have 
been! 1 was convinced that all would have been lost, both our liberty 
and Uie fairest hopes of the human race, if the National Assembly ceased 
for a moment to be, in the eves of the nation, the worthiest object of 
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their respect, their love and all thetr expectations. All my cares were 
devoted thereiore to presenting the truth, buiuntkou/mahirm itappaltinK : 
of what had been nothing less than a tumult 1 made a picture ; I aougnt 
and I seized, in the confusion and the turmoil o( that sanctuary xti* the 
laws, Aost features which had a character and an interest far the tmagina- 
Hon. I prepared people’s minds to assist at a kind of dramaHe action 
rather than at a meeting of legislators; 1 described the actors before 
bringing them into action; I reproduced all their opinions, &uf not always 
wM the same expressions ; their sAou/s became words, their fwrious gestures 
became attitudes^ and, when J was unable to inspire esteem, / tried to excite 
emotions,’ 

Garat. as we see, was a master rhetorician. He said one 
day of one of his relations ; * So and so is not a liar, 
but he has a fault, which is that he cannot say things as 
they are.' That is just what he did himself, as we have 
just heard ; and it was in this dramatic fashion, and 
through this deceptive prism, that the scenes "'of that 
stormy epoch have too often appeared to us, and tliat 
the eyes of those who were not contemporaries have been 
abused and imposed upon. Mallet was not like that: he 
belonged to that historical and moral school which is 
strict and scrupulous, and which does not connive at 
those com])roniises, those medleys in which imagination 
and a spurious sensibility, under fine pretexts, place 
themselves at the service of fear, baseness and self- 
interests : 

* Contemporaries and posterity, he said in describing his principles 
and his method of writing, should without doubt judge a Legislative 
Assembly by its acts, and not by its speeches: in this they imitate 
history and the law, which connnes itself to pronoun ing judgment 
on men’s actions. Still, it is part of the duties of the chronicler of his 
time to record, together with the resolutions, the motives which deter- 
mined them, and the combat of opinions among which they hovend. . . . 

* Facts alone, accurately told, arranged with order, freed from the pro¬ 
lixities which are inseparable from spoken eloquence, tna^ is what history 
will one day consnlt, that is what the public expect and what we owe 
them. 

* Faithful, besides, to the plan that we set before oursj*lves from the 
outset, we will never lose sight of Tacitus’ precept: Ptaxipuum munus 
Annalium. . . .** 

'My purpose, said Tacitus, sj^aking of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Senate under Tiberius, is not to report all 
the pinions of the senators; I limit m3^elf to those 
whies offer a character remarkable for honour or oppro¬ 
brium, convinced that it is the principal object of histoxy 
to preserve virtues from oblivion, and to restrain speeches 
and vicious actions by the fear of infamy and of posterity.' 
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That was Mallet’s program, the program of an historian 
rather than of a journalist, as somebody rightly aaicl^ 
And how desirable it would be if the political journalist 
considered himself in this way as an historian by the day, a 
pioneer historian, who does not enjoy all the honours of 
the other, but who has all his duties, who anticipates his 
burdens, and who may some day gain his deserts by the 
careful acknowledgment of a rewarding posterity f In 
this respect Mallet clu Pan, in spite of the unavoidable 
rudeness and personal severities of his pen, offers a kind 
of model for honesty, consistency and courage, and he is 
the most commendable of our forerunners. It is only 
just that a tardy ray should to-day fall on his thoughtful 
and serious brow. 

The analysis of Mallet du Pan’s labours for the Mercure 
would be that of the three first years of the Revolution. 
He declares himself from the first day against exaggera¬ 
tions, from whatever direction they may come. He 
favours mixed governments, the only kind he thought 
compatible with true liberty when it is really and sincerely 
desired by a great nation : that means that he does not 
by any means share the exaggerations of the pure Right, 
and he is in many respects, we may affirm, as far removed 
from the Abb6 Maury as from the Abb6 Sicyds. His line, 
which is soon broken and destroyed, is that of Constitu¬ 
tionals like Mounier, Lally ; but, more resolute than they 
and more of a soldier, he remains in the breach, he docs 
not quit the field of battle at the approach of the victors ; 
he stands firm till the last moment, and as long as there 
is room for a table and a sheet of paper. ’ As far as 1 
have been able to know you from reading your works, 
Joseph de Maistre (a man however of a different line) 
wrote to him, it appears to me that you love to do justice. 
That is the part you have played to the very last; and 
truly when you left your tribunal, it was tinre.’ In a 
pamphlet he wrote at Brussels in 1793. and in which he 
parted company with the violent and heedless Emigres, 
speaking himself in the name of the true Royalists : 
* More than once, said Mallet du Pan, I h^ve been their 
mouthpiece, and they have never disowned me. Though 
a foreigner and a Republican, 1 have won at the price 
of four years spent unthout ever being certain on going 
to bed that I should wa^e up next morning free or alive. 
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at the price of three of arrest, of a hundred and 
fifteen denouncements, of being twice placed under 
seals, of four civic assaults in my own house, and oftthe 
confiscation of all my property in France. I have won, 
I say. the rights of a Royalist; and as this leaves me 
nothing more to gain than the guillotine, I think that 
nobcKly will be tempted to dispute my claim.’ Indeed, 
more than once, during the exercise of his courageous 
editorship. Mallet saw his house in the Rue de Tournon^ 
invaded, and was forced to reply to the more or less 
officious warnings of the zealots of the Luxembourg 
Section. 

M. Sayous has very ably analysed and made extracts 
from the principal and fine ]3arts of Mallet's writings in 
the Mercurc. It is creditable to Mallet and touching to 
see him, a Protestant. 1 may even say a Deist,* or at least a 
simply religious man, contenting himself, when on the 
point of death, with rlcvoutly reading M. Romilly's 
sermons on resignation and the immortality of the soul, 
and to see him generously, and from a feeling of pure 
justice, taking up the defence of the Catholic clergy when 
speaking of certain sittings in which, on the occasion of 
the civic oath, that oppressed Order had to submit to 
.some real affronts : 

' Postprity xvill pnsilv unilorstand, he says, the expropriation of the 
Clergy, the reduction of their revenues, the abolition of their jprivilec;es, 
the changes worked in their discipline; tninds will be divided, fifty 
years hence as to-d,iy, on the necessity of this reform ; but they wifi 
regard with .1 trembling indignation the pitiless animosity with which the 
members of this unfortunate Order are being persecuted. They arouse 
the compassion even of the impious; strangers will learn with horror 
of the tnreats with which they have been overwhelmed for the. last 
twenty months. Is it conceivable that with our effeminate manners we 
should also be cruel ? ' 

He often recurs to this connexion that he finds between 
. effeminacy of character ani) the cruelty which springs 
from it. In depicting that corruption of morals which 
had preceded the Revolution and prepared the way for 
it: 'To complete it, he says somewhere very forcibly, 

^ And not the Rue Taranne, as wrongly printed in the Mtmoirs. 

s Some jxHiiple have objected to this word Deist applied to Mallet 
du Pan : is it necessary to say that to my mind it conveys no unfavour¬ 
able idea, and that I take it in a sense that does not exclude a certain 
degree of Christianity ? « . 
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it sufficed to let loose savage vices upon degrading vices, 
and to excite the brutal passions of the multitude against 
th6 passions of the effeminate.' 

Having seen bis domicile violated on the 21 June I79i» 
at the time of the King's flight, Mallet was forced to hide 
and to cease for a time his labour of editing the Mercury, 
But the subscribers complained, and, after two months of 
silence. Mallet once more took the burden upon his 
shoulders. WHiilst thanking those who, in this interval, 
had accompanied their complaints with testimonies of 
interest and affection, he could not help reflecting with a 
bitter irony on the pretension of those other readers who 
‘ appear to regard an author in our present conjuncture, 
he says, as a servant whom they have charged with de¬ 
fending their opinions, and who is expected to mount 
guard W'hilst they are asleep or enjoying themselves. 
They find it convenient that a man shoulcl make it his 
business to provide them every week, at the risk of his 
life, his liberty and his property, with a few ])ages of 
reading matter to amuse their passions while they are 
taking their morning chocolate.’ Mallet had long been 
awake to the uselessness of the efforts of hont’st men and 
moderate and divided minds in presence of the growing 
factions. He knew the vices of the age, one of the greate.st 
of which was scribbling : * Scribbling, he repeated after 
Montaigne, is the symptom of a dissolute aqr.‘ Knowing 
the true ends of man. and that, in the social tempests, 
men are intended for action and not for reading, he was 
well aware tliat he himself, who spoke only to readers, 
was offering only an inadequate remedy : ‘ l-ieads steeped 
in an ocean of printed nonsense are no longer fit to guide 
themselves ; expect of them neither greatness nor energy ; 
these polished reeds will bend under the gusts of the 
wind, and never rise again.’—* One cannot Aght a storm 
with sheets of paper,’ he often said. ' 

But I, whose profession it is, come what may, to be ca 
critic and a writer, cannot help saying ; Do you not 
remark, as you go along, how strong and powerful is 
Mallet's style in ite blentncss. how he carves his thought; 
and the Abb6 de Pradt, who called Mallet his master, 
counting him among the three or four writers born of the 
Revolution, was he not right ? 

Nothing could be stronger and more brilliant than the 
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passages in which Mallet displayed the balance-sheet of 
the Constituent Assembly, and described the disabled 
condition of the country ; nothing more memorable than 
the picture which he drew of the wrongs and mistakes of 
the parties in April 1792, at the moment when he himself 
threw up the game which was no longer playable, aban¬ 
doned the editorship of the Metcute after eight years of 
assiduous labours, three of which were years of desperate 
struggles, and prepared to leave France. 

We meet with some of the same thoughts and the same 
quite poignant expressions in the pamphlet he published 
at Brussels in March 1793 (Considerations sur la 
Nature de la KEvolution de France, et sur les causes 
qui en prolongent la durdc), in wliich he tells everybody 
great truths. 

Mallet du Pan. coming from France with a secret mission 
from Louis XVI. greatly recommended besides to the 
attention of the Sovereigns and Cabinets as well as the 
emigrant Princes by his political editorship of the Mercure, 
found himself consulted, and solicited to speak in different 
directions at the same time. The Mar6chal de Castries 
wrote to him on behalf of the Princes, the King’s brothers ; 
* I have seen the impression your writings made on all 
right minds. ... It Is time to speak to the nation and 
enlighten it.’ Mallet resumed his pen to speak not to 
the nation, which, at this time, was little at liberty to 
lend ear and understanding, but to the chiefs of the 
Cabinets and leaders of the Emigres, to enlighten them, 
if it were possible, on those matters which, in his opinion, 
were rea.sonable and necessary; for he saw only one 
means of bringing to a favourable conclusion that great 
social war, as he called it: which was to make war on 
the Revolution alone, on the Convention which summed 
up in itself the vital spirit of the Revolution, not on 
^France. 

The very opening of the pamphlet shows him as a dis¬ 
illusioned man who is brought back to the scene by a 
duty rather than by illusion or hope : 

* When a mnn hat reached the age of forty yean, and is not absolutely 
destitute of ju^tgmeni, he believes no more in the rule of experience than 
in that of reason: their teachings are lost on Governments as well as 
on nations; and he is happy to count a hundred men In a generatiem 
who learn anything from human vicissitudes. 
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* From time to time there arise a lew statesmen who are superior to 
the events they are able to foresee, to prepare and to guide (Fr^d^k 
tk€ Gr«at, FretnkiiH, for example); but the world is ordinarily governed 
by mutine of necessity, and the old Europe unfortunate)y contaias mote 
worimen than architects.' 

However, the Revolution being no longer exclusively 
French, but cosmopolitan, ' every man. remarks the 
author, is justified in showing uneasiness. . . . Every 
European is to-day a party in this last battle of Civilisa¬ 
tion : we have b^y and soul on the breaking ship.* 
After this, Mallet resolutely enters upon the subject, and 
proceeds to the inspection of the evil and to search for 
what he believes to be the remedy. 

At the outset we see that if Mallet is in favour of mixed 
governments and temperate monarchies ; that if. born 
and brought up in his little Republic in the midst of 
popular disturbances, he has come to the conclusion that 
mixed governments are ' the only ones compatible with 
human nature, the only ones which permit of the rectitude 
and stability of the laws, the only ones in particular 
which arc able to ally themselves with the moral de¬ 
generation which the modern nations have arrived at.* 
we see, I say. that if that is his profession of faith, it 
does not follow that he denies the powerful principle 
and the transporting force of Democracy: very much on 
the contrary, and it is for that reason that he dreads it: 
wefmust not make a mistake, he writes, * of all forms 
of government. Democracy, in a great nation, is that 
which most strongly electrifies the passions and most 
quickly generalises them. It develops that love of domi¬ 
neering which forms the second instinct of man ; give 
him his independence to-day, and to-morrow he will love 
it as a means of exercising authority, and, once escaped 
from the power of the laws, his first need will be to usurp 
it.*—* It is of the essence of a Democracy, he thinks again, 
to reach the pole as long as it is not arrested by any 
obstacle.* 

Analysing with a terrible power of'dissection the wrong 
and vague ideas, the sophistries of various kinds which 
have filtered into all heads in a nation enervated and dis¬ 
torted by epicureanism. Mallet du Pan shows how the evil 
has never Men opposed but by impotent means and the 
hopes cherished by presumption and idleness: * Mean- 
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while they went to sleep on wise saws and pamphlets: 
Disorder brings order, said profound reasoners ; anarchy 
will recompose despotism. Democracy dies of itself ; the 
nation is attached to its kings.’ We feci that he is sp<Ak> 
ing especially to the ^^migres ; and, whilst the parties 
were feeding on their illusions and dreams, the Jacobins 
alone were firmly marching to their goal: ‘ The Jacobins 
alone lormed a faction, the other parties were nothing 
more than cabals.’ And he shows wherein consists this 
faction, its inner organisation, its aifiliation throughout 
France, its quick, formidable resources, acting at once 
on all the evil passions of the human heart. ' Disorder is 
an effect which becomes an all-powerful cause w'hen 
wielded by a power that is not counterbalanced by any 
other ’ ; it grows by its own ravages, it gains strength, it 
becomes organiscfl. it creates new interests, everything 
is linked. We think that it will limit itself; but this 
kind of rea.soning, w'hich may be true for an historical 
period of some extent, is entirely deceptive for the short 
periods of years which are so essential in the life of a 
generation : ‘ Whilst this crow«l of men of wit, he .says, to 
whom the Revolution is still a .seditious rising, await, like 
Horace's peasant, the flowing away of the stream ; whilst 
the talkers make speeches about the decline of arts and 
industrie.s, few people observ'e that, by its destructive 
nature, the Revolution necessarily leads to the military 
Revolution.’ He continues to argue in this sense with 
vigour and irony. His conclusion is that the revolu¬ 
tionary force, growing day by day. w'ill be victorious, 
even against the whole of Europe, if this invading volcanic 
flame is merely opposed by a pa.ssionless, unconcerted war, 
a routine war, a w'ar that does not draw its life and re¬ 
sources from the very heart of France. Now', there is, 
in his opinion, only oiie means, one chance of stimulating 
these alliances in the heart of France, and that is to 
declare openly and frankly that the cause so vigorously 
sustained by arms is not the cause of kings but of all 
nations, and of France before all others. Mallet pro¬ 
posed that the Government, while increasing in military 
efficiency and activity, and dropping the old slow strat¬ 
egic methods which were so fatal, should at the same 
time provliim, by a striking public manifestation, that 
the war would not be waged indiscriminately against all 
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tvho had been concerned in the Revolution ; thnt it 
should be declared a social war, and directed only against 
the Convention and the Jacobins, thnt the restoration 
of Royalty alone should be pro^wsed to France, allowing 
to all shades of Royalists, even the most constitutional 
among them, full liberty to return ; in a wonl, iliat every¬ 
thing should be done to eradicate the idea from people’s 
minds that it was the cause of absolute kings that was 
to be maintained and asserted. If they did not succeed, 
’ I a.ssert openly, exclaims Mallet, that the Revolution 
would be indestructible.’—Evidently thinking of the 
heroes of Coblentz. he adds : ‘ We must lliercforc aban¬ 
don to the Gascons of politics the idea that force alone 
would succeed in subduing the kingdom. The only pos¬ 
sible .submission, which, whilst destroying the foundations 
ot a wild anarchy, would prevent fresh rev«)lutions, will 
be that w'hich results from the union of force and pef- 
suasion/ 

This pamphlet of Mallet’s, written and publisheil in the 
very midst of the Emigres, caused a terrible sensation. 

‘ One must write with a rcil-hot iron to excite any sensa¬ 
tion to-day,’ he hat! said. He hatl touched the sore with 
this red-hot iron. The most hot-headed of the Emigres 
at Brussels, assembled in the Park, tlenounced him as a 
P'^publican and spoke of hanging him after starting the 
counter-revolution. Montlosier, a fervent friend, was 
I'ke a lion in his defence. The Mareclial tie Castries, a 
id of the J^rinces, who had attracted tlie fire-brantl, 
a little frightened by him. In a letter dated the 
Dtembcr 1793, Mallet explained to the Marshall that 
ncMitral. a man of no consequence and perfectly 
d^sinierested, he thought it lay in hi.s power to expound 
tra^'.^ly, for the benefit of foreign Cabinets, several con- 
‘'idefation.s which would not have been listened to for 
two minute.s from any other mouth : < ^ 

* I asked them to try to impress upon their minds the certainty and 
the extent of the danger, to combat it everywherf’, and abovr* all with 
real weapons, and to dtemiss from their minds the idea that with a few 
sieges, a few systematic inuueuvres and the takint; of a few towns, 
they would succeed in even scratching the monster.’—'This pamphlet, 
he continued, has produced quite a sensation in some of the Cabinets; 
it was to them, to aU who have any influence in this crisis, that 1 ad¬ 
dressed it, and not to the crowd of tools and madmen, deprived of their 
reason by raisfortUDes, whose bursts of passiou are only pardonable in 
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cmulderatlon of the tuffcrlngs which occasion them. It is qidte natornl 
that adversity should unhinge minds that have not been brought up in 
it: it is quite natural that it should have given them neiihtr aw <dM, nor 
a ittaon, nor any notton whaiavar.* ^ 

We see that Mallet knew his friends the J^migrds: they 
were indeed in 1793 the same people we saw return in 
1814, to fall again in 1830. 

He knew equally well the Cabinets of Europe, and. 
whilst giving them his advice, had little hope in them. 
Counsels of this kind, indeed, have no chance of succeed- 
ing except when they reach the minds of statesmen who 
are strong enough to dispense with them and to advise 
themselves. 

1 have only touched ui>on this publication of Mallet du 
Pan’s Memoirs, out of which looms more and more dis¬ 
tinctly during the seven following years this vigorous 
writer, this champion devoted to the cause of European 
society and civilisation with his fundamental love of 
liberty. 1 ask permission to return to him again. Tn 
frequently quoting, as I do with a certain pleasure, the 
powerful thoughts of a few political writers of former days, 
I have no intention by the way to propose direct remedies 
for our present ills and anxieties ; there are no such 
sovereign remedies.—‘ The art of governing, the elder 
Portahs said very truly in a letter to Mallet, is not a 
metaphysical and absolute theory. This art is subordinate 
to the changes that lake place in a people and to the 
situation in which they find themselves.* I have but one 
desire, that is to present to those minds that do me the 
honour of following mo a lew serious ideas which are not 
foreign to our times. 
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Monday, 8 ScpiemUcf 1851. 

The novelty anti opportuneness of this publication have 
clccicled rnc to speak of it again this week. Tiiose who 
open these volumes will find at every page thoughts which 
appear to be atldressed to us ; and we need to recall 
certain essential modifications which have taken place 
in society during the last fifty years, in order not to be 
deceived by the too great analogy and resemblance. 

But if scKiety has changed and improved in some of 
its real conditions, the character of the nation lias not 
changed, and this character was perfectly known and 
described by Mallet dii Pan, who. in his capacity as a 
stranger, w-as more sensible than another to the hcedless- 
ness, the want of foresight and the inconsistency of the 
French. Malouet wrote to him in 1791 : ' We who reason 
correctly hardly ever hit upon any event with precision, 
because the actions of men have very little in common 
with good reasonings.’ That is true for all nations and all 
men ; but it is still more true in France, for the French 
nature sums up in it.self with more rapidity and contrast 
the faults and perhaps also the virtues of the species. 

Mallet dll Pan lielonged to that group of Constitutionals 
whose leaders in the Constituent Assembly, Mounier. 
Malouet, l^lly, desired in 1789 something impo.ssiblc 
but infinitely honourable, a right balance oi monarchy 
and liberty; we may say that Louis XVI, in so far as he 
had any ideas and wishes of his own, was of the same 
shade. It was this group which triumphed in 1814 when 
I.ouis XVIII gave the Charter, and which di<l not lose 
hope as long as the monari^ was able to keep his ground. 

C. In—VII, 14* 
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During the first years of the Restoration, we think we 
can distinctly see the place that Mallet du Pan would 
have held between MM. dc Serre. Camille Jordan, and 
Royer-Collard. A man of observation however and above 
all of go<xl sense, absolutely,strange by his origins as 
well as by his habits of mind to the doctrines of divine 
right, it is evident to those who read him that, if he had 
lived, he W'ould not by any means have been considered 
as wedded to the Restoration, and that he w'oiild have 
done more than consent to I/Ouis-Philippe's attempt at 
Constitutional monarchy : be would have thought for a 
moment that he saw in it the tardy realisation of what 
he had long desired and so often despaired of, the 
establislimcnt of a mixed government, at last become 
jxissible in France after those thirty or forty years of a 
dearly bought preliminary education. But how far would 
Mallet's confidence liave gone, if his career had extended 
80 far, and he had lived to the age of a Barbe-Marbois ? 
WoukI he have thought the harbour was ever reached ? 
Would he have liad any faith in a stability which de¬ 
pended on so many combined efforts and such uncertain 
wisdom ? There is no doubt that if he, the strict and 
upright observer, who excelled in probing, analysing and 
describing a political situation, and in seeking the roots of 
things far below the surface, had lived till then and liad 
preserved to the last his vigour of thought, he would more 
than once liave knitted his brows and sluiken his head at 
the speeches of the men who congratulated themselves 
in his presence on having for ever won. and on being in 
full and sure possession of the long desired government. 

Behind the satisfied bourgeoisie he would still have 
perceived the grave and perpetual general symptoms 
which he had been the first to denounce in these terms 
in 1791 : after speaking of the first great invasion of the 
Roman Empire by the Barb irians, he said : ' In the 
picture of this memorable subversion we discover the 
image of that by which Hfi' ope is threatened. The Huns 
and the HcruU, the Vandals and the Goths will come 
neither from the North nor from the Black Sea, they are 
in the midst af nsj For it was Mallet du Pan who first 
gave utterance to these w'ords, which have been so often 
re-echoed by others. He who thought thus at the opening 
of the Revolution, was not the man to go to sleep in our 
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country on tlic pillow of any Constitutional monarchy; 
he necked to be assured tliat it was not being under- 
miiv>d. 

We wiU continue to follow his footsteps outside of 
France, only remarking, for the moral cTCplanation of his 
conduct, tliat Mallet du Pan was not a Frenchman. He 
had resided in France for eight years, working for the 
Marcurc by virtue of an agreement concluded with the 
publisher Panckoucke ; in that paper he had honestly 
defended what he believed to be the good principles ; as 
a result of the esteem he liad gained, he was charged, 
at the moment of his departure, with a mission by Louis 
XVI, ' who honoured me with his confidenca. he says, 
without ever honouring mo with his benefits.’ This 
mission fulfilled. Mallet du Pan was free ; he could give 
his counsels to whom he pleased, without failing in any 
duty, cither patriotic or honourable. Considering himself 
as a mere member of the great Eurojioan society which 
was in danger, he w-as more free than Jomini himself 
could be when he carried elsewhere his skill in military 
science and tactics, for he, Mallet, had never been pro¬ 
perly speaking in the service of France. 

Having said so much in order to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the reader,, let us continue to follow Mallet out¬ 
side of France and in his role as an observer and excellent 
informant. 

No man has more ably seized and hoUkI the different 
stages and stopping-places of the Revolution tlian Mallei 
du Pan : at Paris in the Merntre, and at Brussels in 
his brochure published in 1793, he did not cease to study 
and characterise it in its progressive invasion and in its 
growing period : after the 9 Thermidor and since Rol)es- 
pierre's fall, he follows it step by step in the period of its 
wane, exactly like a learned physician who followis and 
distinguishes all the phases of a malady. 

Robespierre being dead and the Convention, as well as 
the W'holc of France, delivered from an unexampled 
terror, the character of the Revolution changed in an 
instant; Mallet docs not hesitate to mark the new signs 
which indicate that it has just passed into quite a different 
phase. All the great actors who had hitherto playecl 
the leading parts having been either massacred or put 
to flight and depopularis^, ‘ the Convention, he says. 
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and its parties find themselves destitute of men of talents 
and character, or of men possessing even a mediocre 
degree of administrative capacity. It is the valets ^'ho 
have seized their masters' sceptre after assassinating 
them.’ That is indeed the character of the real Ther- 
midorians ; and explaining the causes which make the 
formation of any great and new popularity imi^>ossihle on 
tliat torn-up and blood-stained ground : * All. he adds, 
have learned to distrust this perilous elevation; though 
they were tempted to aspire to it they would not attain 
it, for the roots of all individual authority are withered : 
neither the Assembly, warned by Kobespierre's example, 
nor the people, disgusted with its demagogues, would 
suffer it. We may tlierclore regard the existence of the 
popular idols and of the charlatans in chief to be irre¬ 
vocably at an end.’ That is what happened in fact; the 
era W'hicli opens with the g Thermidor is no longer that 
of great leaders, but of intriguers, the reign of the Barras.' 

To understand the newspapers of the time, to be able 
to distinguish the true note under the inflated and re¬ 
sounding mask which the orators of the Convention still 
keep on after the 9 Thermidor, requires a key. Mallet du 
Pan warns the correspondents who consult him of this: 

* Every sitting is a lie lasting several hours, with which 
they disguise their own intentions. The fear of being 
suspected of ideas contrary to those they profess makes 
them exaggerate the deception. The public papers 
w'hich reproduce the debates of the Convention only tell 
the story of a masquerade.' 

This Convention, thus decapitated ami deprived of the 
leaders who were its terror and its strength, is not however 
to be tlespisod ; Mallet du Pan is perfectly aware of it, 
and thinks in general that ' it is l^d policy to despise 
one's enemy.'—' Individually, he says, the Convention 
is composed of pygmies; but these pygmies, whenever 
they act in a boJy, have the strength of a Hercules,—the 
strength of a burning fever ' 

As to the people, the public in France, the mass of the 
population. MaJlet knows them well; he neither ex¬ 
aggerates nor diminishes when he describes them, after 
the 9 Thermidor, as having only one desire and one 
passion, rest and peace, with or without a Monarchy, 
and rather without a Monarchy if possible: 
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* The latter fi.e. the Monarchy), he writes to the AbM de Pradt on the 
t November 1794, has as yet only timid partisans. The mass is beginning 
to forget that there ever was a king, and once a peace has been con* 
eluded outside ond a mild government established within, the prpple 
will nave no more interest in desiring a different order of things, ^ose 
who aspire to it, being safe from dungeons and guillotines, will satisfied 
with a poor inn, without going any further to reach a castle, where itnry 
might be much better lodged.' 

So the great social body, which has felt itself so near 
total destruction, is feverishly longing for a cure, foe any 
cure, even a mere patching: if that is offered, it will be 
content. 

What strikes Mallet at the different periods of our 
Revolution, especially during the period that follows 
the Terror, and on the morrow of the fresh relapses (such 
as the 13 Venddmiaire, the 18 Fructidor), is the complete 
absence of public opinion and spirit, in the sense in which 
it is understood in free States : 

' Public spirit properly sp«‘nking, he writes on the 38 JaniKiry 179^, 
is a spirit of resignation ann obedience; every one tries to escape, cost 
what it may, that is to say by a thousand mean and infamous tricks, 
from the general distress. Since the 13 Venddmiaire (the day of the 
victory of the Convention with the help of llouaparte’s guns), the dis¬ 
couragement is general; which docs not prevent the fine world from 
going to the Cotnedie, passing over pavements still red with the blood of 
their kins-peoplc or neighbours killed by Harras* grape.slint. Nobody 
can speak of the King at Pans without being laughed at to his face. 
The lowers enjoy about the satoc amount of consideration : no doubt 
is felt that they will soon bo thrown head over heels in the Rhine dis¬ 
trict.' 

This Genevan knew his Parisian well, and his ease in 
escaping from any danger that is not present, tliat is not 
inside the barrier. 

He says again and again in every kind of form to his 
correspondents of all ranks, to Louis XVIII himself and 
to the Comte d’Artois or to his friends, that they must 
not exaggerate the chances of a Royalist movorpent in 
France. He wrote to the Comte de Sainte-Aldcgonde on 
the 27 March 1796 (M. de Sainte-Aldegonde was the crea¬ 
ture of the Comte d’Artois): 

* All opinions divide themselves into endless branches; but the first 
who is able to make himself king and to promise an early state of tran¬ 
quillity will absorb them all, 

* Familiaritv with mUforUine and privations, the frightful state In 
which the Parisians lived under Robespierre, makes their present situa¬ 
tion supportable. The peace, in wbateva way given {comm 4 t,qu*elle fui 
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donnif; it is a Genevan locution, but the idea is good), would over¬ 
whelm the n<ilion with joy. Lassitude is at its height, no one thinks of 
anytiuiig but spending the rest of his days in peace. Whether Carnot 
nr the I^uke of Orleans, whether Louis .\VlII or an Infant of Spain is 
king, provided that they govern tolerably, the public will be satisfied. 
They think of themselves, and then of themselves, and ever of them¬ 
selves.’ 

There are however two points of exception to this 
almost universal egotism, and Mallet notices them, as it 
is right that we should notice them too: Firstly, the 
people, those he calls the lower class (hut it extends much 
further), are .still, in his opinion, infected by their hydro¬ 
phobia. and arc by no means cured of it: ' They are 
.still like a mad animal, he says, in .spite of their profound 
misery.* This rabies which .survives even .suffering and 
misery, is //ic //itrst for equality and the hatred of the tyrant. 
And Mallet insists in more than one pas.sage on this 
fanaticism for equality which forms the background of 
w'hat he calls the revolutionary religion. Secondly, he is 
no less obliged to acknowledge, as a point of exception 
to this egotism of the mass of the people, the feeling 
of military devotion : the soldier, the officer may have 
their own thoughts in reserve, ‘ but differences of opinions 
and motives entail no difference in the manner of fighting : 
one spirit, one common sentiment animates all the soldiers. 
None wishes to appear to be vanquished by foreigners, none 
loves these foreigners.’ It is enough for the soldier to find 
himself opposed to Royalist armies, to make him lose all 
inclination to be a Royalist himself. In my opinion 
Mallet does not call this disposition of the French soldier 
to forget his individuality under the banner by its right 
name, when he attributes it above all to vanity; we 
must call this vanity by its real social name, which is 
honour. But if, in the coolness and the good sense of 
his Genevan nature and his Protc.stant race he is far 
from l>cing in sympathy with these both popular and 
military dispositions of the I'rcnch genius, which have 
often burst out into heroism, we cannot accuse him of 
having disregarded them. 

It redounds to his own honour that never, even in the 
bitterest and most desperate moments, did he yield a 
point of the conditions which he judged essential to the 
re-establishment of the Monarchy in France: * It is as 
impossible to remake the ancien rdginte, he thought. 
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as to build St. Peter’s at Rome with the dust of the roads.' 
Consulted by Louis XVII 1 from Verona, ^and by the 
Comte d’Artois from Edinburgh, in their eccentric plans of 
ReAoration. he never ceases repeating to them : ’ One 
must listen to the interior if one wishes to undertake 
anything solid. ... It is not for us to direct the interior, 
on the contrary it ought to direct us.’ 

In a Note written for Louis XVlIl in July 179$, Mallet 
du Pan puts the real terms of the question, which that 
King appeared not entirely to understand at the time, 
and which it needed a longer adversity to make plain and 
demonstrate to him. ‘ The great majority of Frenchmen 
having participated in the Revolution through errors 
of conduct or errors of opinion, wrote Mallet, it is only 
too true that they will never surrender at discretion to 
the old authority and its guardians ; it is enough to look 
down into the human heart to convince oneself of this 
truth.' He added that a part of the princij^Ies of the 
day having resisted the horrors of the Revolution, * the 
present generation, infected by this leaven, could only 
cast it off in the cour.se of time and under a firm and en¬ 
lightened government.' He successively analysed the 
spirit of the towns in general, that of the citizen-s of all 
clas.ses, the spirit of the country districts, where the 
peasant, having become a land-owner by acquiring the 
property of the ifemigres, very readily put up with the new 
r6gime and feared nothing so much as a return to the old 
one. It was not by a coup de main, though it were 
successful, that so many interests and sentiments of a 
new kind and of recent formation could be faced and 
satisfied ; ' Coups de main are pernicious as long as one 
has not looked beyond them and made provision for their 
morrow’; and a partial success would not injure the 
Republic, * unless at the same time and before everything 
wre made a striking impression on minds and interests, 
by seizing the point of conciliation to which wc could 
hope to bring the wills and efforts of men.’ Such was 
Mallet du Pan’s doctrine, and Louis XVllI was not at 
that time ripe for understanding it. 

The name of the Duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis- 
Philippe) recurs from time to time in this Correspondence, 
and Mallet always speaks of that young prince with 
remarkable esteem, with a .singular foresight. Having 
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met him in London at the beginning; of 1800, he wrote 
about him to the Comte de Saintc-Aldegonde ; ' 1 cannot 
describe to you what an immense success the Prince 
has had here, both with the English and with all senAble 
Frenchmen. It would be difficult to meet with a man 
with a better balanced, more developed and more en¬ 
lightened mind, a man who speaks better, displays more 
sense and knowledge, a simpler and more attractive 
politeness. Oh I that man has succeeded in turning ad^ 
versity to account. . . I did not go too far then when I 
said that Mallet du Pan, if he had lived till 1830, would 
not have failed to acciuiescc in Louis-Philippe’s attempt 
at a Constitutional monarchy ; anil with his uncommon 
power of prognostication he wrote, as early as the 20 
February 1790, in a letter referring to this same Duke 
of Orleans : 

* If, by a conduct that is compatible with the persons, the prejudices 
and interests of the time, and with the imperious force of circumstances, 
the King (Louis XVIII) does not return aud attach to himself or his 
branch that multitude of old and new Revolutionaries who are half 
royali ed or on the way to becoming royalised, you will see them choose 
the first king that comes to terms with them. I protest to you that, if 
there wore a foreign prince sufficiently wealthy, sufficiently clever, 
sufficiently audacious, you would sec a revolution in France like that 
of 1688 in England. This cliange of d3masty is, more or less, the object 
in view of all who count aud are bestirring themselves at this moment.' 

It is curious to sec the inclination of 1796 become, 
through the fatal course of events, the necessity of 1830. 

And Mallet du Pan says more explicitly still, even 
mentioning the Duke's name in full (27 March 1796): 

' The Duke of Orleans has many partisans. If we do not take care, 
he will easily unite the great mass of people who had anything to do 
with the Revolution, those who made their fortunes by it, the whole 
class of four hundred thousand individuals who bought, resold, or are 
still owners of national estates.' 

One could not be more clairvoyant than that at thirty- 
four years distance. 

Mallet du Pan’s independence in the counsels he gives 
to the Princes of the housi of Bourbon is therefore mani¬ 
fest : it is no less evident in his attitude and his conduct 
with regard tu the foreign Ministers who consult him. 
It appears (liat when he talked with them personally, 
and even wilh Archdukes, he had a certain way of ex¬ 
pressing his opinion with warmth, and of emphasising 
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it by stamping his foot which must have astonisheil these 
great Court personages : but they only esteemed him the 
more. Do not imagine that Mallet clu Pan was an ordinary 
cdhsulting lawyer, who was satisfied with conscientiously 
giving his opinion, and then felt that he had done his 
(luty: by no means 1 his conviction, all his morality 
and his personality even were involved in the counsels 
he gave, and he expected that if they were not carried out 
to the letter, his consulters should at least not act in a 
directly contrary sense. Herr von Hardeiiberg, the 
Prussian Minister, having persisted in consulting him, 
whilst at the same time taking part in the negotiations 
for the peace of BAie to which Mallet was directly opposed, 
the latter took it very ill; he interrupted a labour that 
had become derisory in this new conjecture : ‘ In this 
state of things, he wrote to von Hardenberg, every letter 
on my part became an act of importunity, a nonsensical 
impropriety.’ 

In 1794, being involved, with great reluctance, in a 
plan of Conciliation which the Constitutionals of the shade 
of the Lameths offered to the emigrant Princes, Mallet 
du Pan heard that it was being talked about in Cond6’s 
army, and received from the English Envoy in Switzer¬ 
land, Mr. Wickham, a communication on the subj(‘ct. 
One should read the whole of his letter in reply to this 
Envoy, who did not take it in bad part; it was alto¬ 
gether intended for those incurable and intolerant 
Emigr6s : 

* Nothing moreover, said Mallet at the end, is more indifTcrent to me 
than this old woman's gossip. The only thing that vcxrs nic is that it 
should be listened to, and that it injures ’<)< rauscof those whoso heed* 
lessly lend ear to it; there is not a sin:;le Rewlutwnary who itould not 
remain a Revolutionary, if he heard how shamefully those are treated who 
most steadfastly and courageously defended the interests of the house of 
Bourbon. 

* You are at liberty, Sir, to communicate my sentiments to flie Prince 
de Cond£ and to whomever you please. So much the worse for those 
who blame iny opinions on the circumstancos. 1 do not trouble myself 
about it in the least: Stultorum magister est eventus. These (jontlemen 
may set their minds at rest to>day with regard to the Quality of the 
Monarchy that will be established in Krance, for they will have no Mon¬ 
archy at all. Your last Stuarts talked and behaved as the Emigrants are 
talking and behaving, and they will end like them.’ 

A few months later, h^* wrote to M. de Saintc-Aldegonde 
on the subject of the general peace which was considered 
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to be quite imminent, and betrayed his secret thought 
on this universal state of confusion, when each State 
was making its own peace and pulling its own way : ^ 

* AH thf'se European bickcrinf^s no Ioniser mean anything to us. 
Whether they acknow]o<lge the King or not does not matter six farthings; 
it is France, and not the beaten, sconied, hated foreigners, that must 
adopt him. If he thinks otherwise, he will end, like the King of Sidon, 
by being a gardener.' f' 

* 

From the mere tone, it is evident that with this fund 
of Republican temper and this consciousness of being 
a free man. which comes to the surface as soon as it is 
exasperated. Mallet du Pan resigns himself to the worst 
he is out of patience at the sight of so many mistakes 
so many acts of folly, so badly played a game of chess 
'It is a signal good fortune, he exclaims, to be inde¬ 
pendent in such desperate conjunctures, in the midst 
of men whose conduct W’ould ruin the most favourable 
of conjunctures.' 

We see now, without any reason for doubt, that Mallet 
du Pan, that peasant of the Danube of the l!lmigrds, with 
his candid nature was particularly fitted to be a consulting 
lawyer and Royalist adviser. During the Revolution were 
seen equally sagacious and able observers, but in con¬ 
ditions and under inspirations totally diHerent. Mirabeau, 
for example, had at liis side a man of true merit. Pellenc, 
of whom he made great use. and w'ho. after his death, 
passed into the service of Comte de Mercy-Argentcau, 
then of Mr Pitt, then of the Chancery of Vienna, to return 
in the end to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in France, 
where he was one of the most widely employed and useful 
workers. For those who knew' M. Pellenc I may define 
Mallet du Pan as an energetic Pellenc, of a superior stamp, 
who is not afraid, who. when consulted by the Cabinets 
says what he thinks, but who prefers to say it to all, 
to the public, giving vent to thoughts, his views, his 
honest and sensible indignation, failing which he is con¬ 
demned to w'hat he himself c ulled the torment of silence. 

Can it be believed that, carried away by his conviction, 
by his courage, on the morrow of the Terror, in the spring 
of J 79 S, obliged l>y nothing whatever but his ardent pen 
and his need to enter the fire. Mallet du Pan was on the 
point of returning to Paris ? ' Would you believe, he 

wrote at this time to the Abb 4 de Pradt, that I am being 
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urged every week to returir to Paris ? And would you 
believe that another turn of the wheel and I shall go ? ' 
On that day he was very near yielding to French im* 
petuosity. He burned to come and take his share in this 
combat of opinions, in which the Abb6 Morel let and so 
many brave journalists, such as Lacretelle, old Constitu- 
tionals, men of ’89 rallied to the Royalists and forming a 
body against the Convention, distinguished themselves. 
Mallet cannot forgive the emigrant Princes for not 
understanding that spontaneous movement of the Paris 
Sections, for not favouring it with all their power by 
consenting to the fusion of the Constitutionals: * With 
a million crowns, with a million francs, he wrote to Comte 
de Saintc-Aklegonde (23 September 1795), the victory 
of the Sections might liave been decided with a high 
hand. I have received reiterated entreaties from Paris on 
that subject. But what can 1 do ? 1 liavc solicited, I 
have reproved Ministers, great lords: not a farthing. 
They will waste milliards in being beaten, but not a crown 
to save themselves. 1 could tell you some execrable 
things on this subject, all my blood rises up at them.’ The 
cannons of Vend6miaire hred by Bonaparte would, in 
every case perhaps, have put an end to these hopes. Little 
inciilents, such as encountering a Bonaparte, are among 
those unforeseen things that complicate the natural pro* 
gress of revolutions. 

Be this as it may, after Thcrniidor and before the guns 
of Vendemiaire, before the raid of Quiberon, Mallet du 
Pan had hail a violent fit of hope ; he had felt with his 
tactician's glance, that now or never was the time for 
acting, and that with a hearty charge they might rout 
the hostile army, that is to say the Convention. Since 
that moment a like chance did not again present itself 
to his eyes, and, even on the eve of the 18 Fructidor, he 
had only a very doubtful and very fugitive return 6f hope. 

The truth is that at this time he ^d nothing more to 
learn about the emigrant Princes and their incurable 
chimeras, and that he had a secret feeling that the near 
solution, even though il produced a king and a master, 
would not lie in their direction. 

Mallet was already in this very unhopeful disposition 
*when he published at Hamburg, in 1796. a few months after 
the events of the 13 Vendemiaire. his brochure entitled 
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Covrespondaitce politique pour servir d VHisioire dtt Ri^ 
publicanisme frauQais. The remarkable part of this 
pamphlet is the Foreword and the Introduction, in which 
Mallet resumes that picture he has so often traced of the 
Revolution and engraves it with the lines of a Juvenal. 
In his pamphlet published at Brussels in 1793, we saw him 
address himself to the heads of the Cabinets and the 
French Princes rather than to France itself : here, ^it is 
the contrary ; he despairs of the foreigner, and he writes 
for France, for those within the country whom it is 
necessary to bring back to reason. His aim is to say what 
a number of sensible people in Paris neither can nor dare 
say. And then, though his w'ords were futile, he cannot 
keep them back : ‘ I arn going to reap, he wrote, a harvest 
of malcontents. I have written as I should write twenty 
years hence. There remains no other good but inde¬ 
pendence, 1 must make use of it for mv own relief.* 

I will not amilyse the Foreword and the Introduction, 
which would deserve to be read in full. It would seem 
to be Mallet’s obiect to prove that true liberty is only 
found in a moderate Monarchy, and that a Republic 
implies slavery. He is au.Yious to reassure in the first 
place those inside w'ho may imagine, according to the 
declamations of the extremists, that Monarchy necessarily 
brings with it the oppression of thought and the pro¬ 
hibition of rea.soning : 

* There h.is been formed in Europe, he says, a league of fools and 
fanatics who, if they could, would forbid man the power of seeing and 
thinking. The sight of a book gives them a shudder; because the light 
of knowledge has been abused, they would exterminate all whom they 
suppose to be enlightened; because wicked and blind men have made 
liberty horrible, they would govern the world with sabres and cudgels. 
Convinced that, but for the men of intellect, there would never have been 
a revolution, they hope to overthrow it with imbeciles. They regard all 
incentives as good, e.xcept talents. The poor men do not perceive that 
it is the passions rather than knowledge that turn the world upside down, 
and that if intellect has been harmful, it lequires still more intellect than 
the wicked have to restrain and vanq:ush them.* 


All that is very iutelligeni and clever at the same time, 
and is a return to Mallet’s habitual line of thought. 
Little as he belongs to the school of Jean-Jacques and the 
Contrat social, he loves to proclaim himself of the school 
of Montesquieu. * If 1 could bring it to pass, said Montes¬ 
quieu, that all the world had fresh reasons for loving its 
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duties, its princes, its country, its laws ; that they could 
be more sensible of their good fortune in every country, 
in every government, in every position in which they 
hnl>pcn to be, 1 should consider myself the happiest of 
mortals/ Now, the impression produced by Rousseau in 
politics is quite the contrary : after reading him, every¬ 
body must necessarily be more discontented with his con- 
ditio/i. That epidemic of political Constitutions, * which at 
that time succeeded, in France and in Europe, the jumping- 
jack and the air-balloon ’ (two novelties of the day), 
dates from him; 

* Not a merchant’s clerk nourished on the HHofse, says Mallet <lu Pan, 
not a schoolmaster who has traiislntcd ten pages of I.ivy, not an artist 
w'ho has perused RoUin, not a behespnt w*hr) has become a publicist 
from learning by heart the logographs of the Contrat socm/, but wants to 
create a Constitution nowadays. . . . 

‘ Meanw'hilc society is crumbling to pieces during the search for tins 
philosopher's stone of speculative politics ; it remains in the state of 
ashes at the bottom of tne crticlbh'. As nothing is easier than to perfeet 
the tmaf^tnary, all the busvhodies are worrying their brains over this 
ideal w'orld. That is one of the principal causes of the successes gained 
by Gallican novelties. They disregard all the well-known systems of 
liberty ; they intoxicate the imaginations of fools, at the same time that 
they kindle the popiiiar p,iBsioiis. One begins with curiosity and ends 
w'itn enthusiasm. The vulgar hasten In carry out tins experiment as a 
niiscT hastens to a niagic;il operation that promises him treasures, and, 
in this putTilc fascination, e eryonc expects in the end to find something 
that has never bcH*n sc*eii before, even under the freest of governiiieiits, 
utickangeahle perfection, universal brotherhood, the power of acquiring 
everything that we laih and of composing an existence that ts ail enjoyment.* 

It will be admitted that no man knew better and 
de.scribed in plainer words the social malady of his time 
than Mallet dii Pan, and we could imagine in places that 
he was only describing that of our own time, that of this 
morning : the truth is that, saving a few very slight 
superficial variations, it is the same malady that, fifty 
years later, is still tormenting us and seeking it.s outlet ; 
it will long seek it. The.se great moral epidemics through 
which societies pass, and w’hich transform them, which 
do not leave them after the .same that they were before, 
wear down many generation.s and con.stitute the real 
epochs of history.** 

* They are growing paint, say the partisans of the progressive per¬ 
fectibility and education of the human race. This poor humanity is a 
troublesome child that costs a terrible lot to rear ! The fact is that, by 
aiming even at impossible things, society in the run obtains possible 
things that it would never otherwise have attained. 
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Like the few serious and conscientious physicians. 
Mallet du Pan is bolder in diaf^nosing and describing the 
malady than in proposing a remedy. Of the future^he 
knows little, and he never says more about it than he 
knows. It is very foolhardy, he thinks, to propose con¬ 
jectures : * Conjectures are pure waste, and predictions 
are follies.' Contemporaries however desire solutions at 
any price, and com]>lain that they do not get them. 
That is what he was reproached with at the time in 
respect of this pamphlet of 1796: ' It Ls natural for the 
unfortunate, somebody said, to believe that the man 
who is so well able to explain the causes of their misery 
should also know the means of ndieving them : his book, 
on the other hand, deprives them of hope, he assigns 
no term to the Revolution, and they are more unhappy 
after reading him than before.’ And indeed, the only 
remedy indicated by Mallet du Pan, that distant remedy 
of Constitutional Monarchy, is presented by him in 
terms which show clearly how uncertain he felt it to be 
in its application to France : 

* If ever, he sAid, a Legislator rescues France from the oppression of 
her lawyers and brings her back to a government, i can only be by 
simple fegislation adapted to primitive relations. His skill and good 
fortune will be crowned if be only succeeds in harmonising old and new 
prejudices, the interests which preceded and those which followed the 
Revolution: a fraqil^ hut desirable alliance of Monarchical authority 
and liberty, ai;atnst which the memories, either of an all-powerlul Royalty 
or of Revolutionary independence, will incessantly siruggle. . . 

He felt how ill-adapted was the French genius, always 
in extremes and composed of carelessness and impatience, 
to this continual struggle, to this balance which demands 
consistency, vigilance and moderation even in the con¬ 
flict. 

Elsewhere he uttered a terrible word, which might 
be taken as a severe judgmrat of the French. Ex¬ 
plaining in his Mercure hritauntque, a few months before 
his death, in January of tb<‘ year 1800. the character of 
the great commotion which would continue to weigh 
on the new century and which opened another epoch in 
the history of human vicissitudes, he pointed out like a 
true phUosoj:>her that the character of this Revolution 
was based before everything on the destruction of all 
pre-existing hereditary distinctions, that it was in reality 
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a war against all inequalities created by the old social 
order, a question of equalUv in a word : ' It is on this 
conflict, he added, infinitely more than on liberty, which 
is*for ever unintelligible to the French, that the Revolution 
is founded and wdll repose to the last.' I^t us hope that, 
even whilst caring less for liberty than we should (which 
is too evident), we shall however understand it sufficiently 
to belie so absolute and so severe a prognostic. 

I *will not abuse. Those who read these Alcmoirs 
of Mallet du Pan w'ill find in them numerous letters 
describing in intimacy, and each with his proper tone, the 
Abb£ de Pradt.Montlosier.Mounicr.Lally. Portalis. A great 
variety of persons pass before us who talk familiarly and 
unconsciously depict themselves. Mallet's resulence in 
Germany was fertile in relations and meetings. When 
Geneva was annexed to Prance (April 1798), throe 
Genevans were, by the Treaty of Union, declared for ever 
deprived and excluded from the honour of belonging to 
the French nation, and at the head of them was named 
Mallet du Pan. There remained no other course open to 
him, if he wished still to speak to the public, than to 
leave the Continent, for there w’as no place in it where 
he could safely print a line against the Directoire : ‘ I 
have only been tolerated here, he wrote from Freiburg- 
in-Rreisgau to the AbbC* de Pradt, on giving a promise 
to preserve silence. What can you expect me then to do 
in Germany ? . . . Your Continent is a horror to me w'ith 
its slaves and executioners, its baseness and cowardice; 
England is the only country where a man can write, 
speak, think and act: there is my place, there is no 
other for one who desires to continue the war.' 

He departed therefore, and landed in England on the 
1 May 179S : there he felt himself instantly on firm 
ground, where a pow'crful public spirit reigned. Tlierc he 
immediately erected his fighting battery, his Mercure hrit- 
annique, a publication intended for combating steadily, by 
means of descriptions mingled with discussions, the policy 
of the Directoire ; ' Experience is wasted, said Mallet, if 
it is not engraved at the very moment in wTitings which 
fix the impression.' The declared passion and the fixed 
purpose of this attack did not in this Mercure preclude 
the sagacity and, to a certain extent, the impartiality 
of his criticisms. Everything that Mallet about those 
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men whom he treats as enemies, the Sieyds*. the Carnots, 
is 'Worthy of being taken into consideration. He at once 
appreciates the greatness of Bonafjarte’s role, and pro¬ 
claims the fact of the iS Brumairc as the beginning or*an 
unknown transformation : ‘ Let us await the harvest, he 
says, to jufige the .seed.' He only had time to embrace 
W'ith a glance his new battle horizon. He died at his 
work, as I have said, in the spring of 1800, and the pen 
fell from his liand through weakness, as does the sword 
from the most valiant. 

To-day. thanks to Mallet's Memoirs, one may, without 
having recourse to voluminous publications that are 
difficiilt to collect, .sec before one the series of his essential 
observations, his opinions and his descriptions concerning 
the great historic perioil in which he was one of the 
combatants, but above ail the assiduous and passionate 
annotator. It is, in my opinion, a book that will live 
like tho.se of the best consulting physicians in social 
crises. * 

1 The curious will hnd in the fifteenth volume of the Spectateur du 
Sard some articles on Mnllet du Pdn, which very accur.'itely sum up the 
opinions of his enlightened contemporaries, at the time of his death : 
they promise his memory the slow and sure justice which has now been 
done Kim. 
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Mondayt 15 September 1851. 

Nothing is more painful to me than to see the disdain 
with which commendable and distinguished writers of 
the second rank are often treated, as if there were no 
room except for those of the first. What we should do 
in the case of those writers who were so highly esteemed 
in their day and are now antiquated, is to reconsider 
their claims and to cut off their dead part, taking away 
only that w'hich deserves to survive. Posterity appears to 
me more and more like a hurried traveller who is packing 
his trunk, and cannot find room for more than a small 
number of chosen volumes. Critic, you who have the 
honour of being for the posterity of the moment a noinen- 
clator, a secretary, and, if possible, a conHdential librarian, 
tell him quickly the titles of those volumes which deserve 
to be remembered and read ; hasten, the train is getting 
ready to start, the engine is getting up steam, the smoke 
is rising, our traveller has but a moment. You have 
mentioned Marmontcl: but what work of Marmontel 
do you recommend ? I do not hesitate, and I say : The 
Memoirs, nothing but the Memoirs. But, in saying this, 
I insist that at every new departure they shall never be 
forgotten. 

Marmontel stands in the first rank among the good 
litterateurs of the eighteenth century; senior to I-a 
Harpe by fifteen or sixteen years, he deserves as mudh, and 
more than Harpe, to be called Voltaire’s first pupil in 
all branches. He was talented and hard working, flexible, 
easy, active, abundant, much too satisfied with the 
approximate in the order of poetry and art. introducing 
false notes, but full of resources and ideas, and employing 
elegant and precise expression in all that was merely 
literary labour; moreover an excellent story-teller, not 
so much in his Tales proper as in the telling of those 

O.L.—VII, am M ■ 
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anecdotes wliich come under his pen in his Memoirs : 
an excellent painter of society portraits, knowing and 
reprotlucing witlj wonderful skill the world of his tfme,‘ 
with an optimistic colouiing which does not excli^de 
shrewdne.ss and docs not mar the resenihlnncc. In short 
Marinoritel, with his weaknesses and a character which 
w'as neither strongly teinjitTed nor very elevated, %vas an 
honest man. what we call a good nature, unspoiled by the 
life of the century, the easy morals and the literal^-coteries 
into which he luid drifted more than any other. He 
hatl accpiired nt'ilh'-r the bitternc'^s til some, nor the glaring 
arrogance of others ; in spite of some petulance anti even 
irascibility, he cherislied no evil ))assitin. His conduct 
at the epmdi of the Kevoliition. and in the difficult circum¬ 
stances m which so ninny others of his colleagues (and La 
Harpe in the lir.*>t place) covered themselves with ridicule 
ainl disgrace, wa^i dignilied, jirudent, even generous. 
So. whv‘11 it became known that this goorl old Marmuntel 
had just dif*d in the cottage to which he had retired, 
in the hamlet of .Abloville near Onillon in Normandy, 
on the 31 December ir99. the last »lay of the century, 
this death arou.sed everywhere a feeling of esteem and 
regret. 

it was in this last retreat that he wrote ]ii.s most pleasing 
and most enduring work, his Memoirs : ‘ It is for my 
cViildren that I write the stoiy of my life, he says at the 
beginning ; their mother wLhed it.' There are many 
things in it that we are surprised that he should have 
written for his children and at his wife’s solicitation ; 
but this only illustrates another characteristic feature 
of the morals ol tlie time, and the general tone of bonhomie 
and naturalness which prevails in the whole work is its 
passport. 

Marmontel w^s between seventy-six and seventy- 
seven years of age when he ilied, having been born on 
the 11 July 1723 at Bort in Limousin. This pretty little 
town of Bort, lying in a v.'iUey, is commanded by some 
symmetrically disposed volcanic rocks, w*hich, when the 
wind blows, give out a strange, hannonious sound, and 
which for that reason have been called the organ of 
Bort, Marmontel describes with expansivenes.s and fresh¬ 
ness the p(',.asaDt cradle of bis childhood. In the first 
page9, when picturing his modest, united and happy 
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famiiy (he was. I think, the son of a tailor), the good 
* pryst who teaclies him Latin, the Abb6 Vaissiire ; the 
llrst comrade anrl friend of his heart whom he takes 
for his model, the wise Durant; when introducing us to 
his mother, charming and mentally distinguished in her 
obscure condition, to his father with his good sense and 
severer tenderness, to his aunts and sisters, we seem to 
breathe an odour of good morals and gooil sentiments 
which will cling to him, and which he will never lose, even 
in the boudoirs where afterwards he forgets his origin. 
We see the first beginnings of a quick, facile, rather 
richly endowed and very malleable nature, a very natutal 
nature, if I may .say so, open, frank, rather proud w'ithout 
conceit, without any gall and witliout any Inid leaven. 
I know of no prettier picture of home life than that which 
he draw's of this patriarclial family and its firc-side joys : 

* Add to (hp household Ihrre sisters of my ftrandniothcr, and my 
motbfr's &istt*r, that surviviitK aunt ; in lh<' luelst of ibcst' wotiicn und 
a crowd of rhildrcn, my father was the rmly man ; ail this family had 
very little to live on. Order, cconoriiy. laltour. n little trading:, and above 
all iruKahty, kept us in a stati* of comfort. The little garden pro<luced 
almost enough veerdables for tbe needs of thi house ; the close gave us 
fruit, and our quinces, our apples, our pears, preserved in the honey 
of oiu: b<‘es, .afforded us children aud the good old ladies the most ex¬ 
quisite breakfasts in the winter. The herd of the slieepfold of St. Thomas 
clothed with its wool now* the women and now the children ; tnv aunts 
would spin It ; they span also the hemp of the field which provuied US 
with tinen ; and the evening gatherings of voiiiig people of the m-ighbour- 
hootl who came t<i help us to strip this fine hemp, by the light of the lamp 
fe.d with the oil of our walnut trees, presented a charming picture. 'I'he 
grain-crops of our lilile farm assiiri'd us a living: tlie wax and liio 
honey of our bees, which one of my aunts reared with care, were u sourco 
of profit and little expense ; the oil pressed out of our fresh walnuts had 
a flavour aud a perfume that w'e preferred to that of the olive. Our 
buckwheat cakes (called Uturtous in the language of the country), soaked, 
burning hot, in that giMxI butter of the Mout-I>or, were to us the daintiest 
of treats. No dish that 1 know of could have pleascti us better than 
our turnips and our chestnuts; and on winter evenings, when tbcsf! 
beauUful turnips w«;re grilling around the hearth, or when we heard the 
siniinering of the pot in which these sweet and savoury chestnuts were 
cooking, our hearts Icapt'd with joy. I can also remember the scent pro¬ 
ceeding from a fine quince that was roasting under the ashes, and the 
pieasure which our grandmother took in dividing it among us. 7 A# 
soAerrsf of leomtn made gourmatias of t» all.' 

This last touch is truer ot Marmontel than he appears 
to believe when he tells us of it with a smile. It is re¬ 
markable how in his nanativc, whatever its nature may 
bc^be never forgets the details of the table-, the champagne 
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or the fla«ik of Tokay which enlivenerl the end of the most 
witty repast. If the suppers at M. de I-a Popelinidfc's • 
at Passy or at the head clerks’ at Versailles appeared to 
him ample, he does not forget that that was not so wx^h 
jVIme Geoffrin’.s more delicate supjws, and that their 
good cheer was succinct. He remembers even the menu 
of his first dinner in the Bastille, anil his ordinary which, 
thanks to the Governor, was as copious as it was succu¬ 
lent ; and \"aiiclu.se still commended itself thirty y*ears 
afterwards to his memory by the after-taste of the fine 
crayfish and the excellent trout he had eaten there, no 
less than by the platonic reminiscences of Petrarch. It 
is true that at his rising in the morning, during his happy 
visits to the country, Marmontcl is equally ready to ap- 

F reciate an ample bowl of frothy milk. The only inference 
wish to draw from these details which on every occa¬ 
sion season the pleasing parts of Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
is tliat he was naturally a little sensual and that he shows 
it. without any prejudice however to the interest of his 
narrative, so that the reader will say to himself as he 
foMows his story : ' The gooii man sometimes embellishes 
the past with too easy colours, but after all he exhibits 
himself with naivete and in his true nature, he does not 
lie.’ 

LittU* is wanting in these first book.s of Marmontel’s 
Memoirs to make them masterpieces of narrative and of 
familiar and domestic painting. Unfortunately a few 
false touches of the brush too often cross the simple 
tones and spoil the impression. Speaking of the father 
of his good comrade Durant, a field-labourer in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, who welcomed him with pleasure on the 
days when the two friends went out walking together; 

' How he entertained us. that good white-haired old 
man 1 he exclaims ; the good cream, the good milk, the 
good black bread that he gave us ! and what happy 
omens he was pleased to see in my respect for his old age 1 
Why cannot I go and sow flc^ ers on his grave ! * Do you 
feel how' this latter touch, w hich Ls quite academic, quite 
literary, and an imitation of Gcssncr\s unreal style, spoils 
the preceding picture ? It is a relapse into the style 
of the Moral t ales. Marmontel has not that severe gemd 
taste w'hich warns u;> to stop in time and to keep to nature. 
It was on the other hand the glory of Jean-Jacques' brush 
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in bis Confessions, that he expressed nothing that was 
not true and really (elt. and that he remained firm and 
syber even in the splendours of his description and in his 
tenderness. 

Nothing is more pleasing however than these first 
pages of Marinontel. He continues his studies at the 
Jesuits' College at Mauriac ; he describes his masters, 
his • school-fellows ; he makes us feel and sympathise 
w'ith his privations, his schoolboy’s joy, his triumphs. 
He lived with four or five comrades at the house of an 
artisan in the town ; each had with him his store of 
provisions for the week, the supplies sent from the paternal 
roof: ' Our bourgeoise cooked for us, and for her trouble, 
her fire, her lamp, her beds, her lodging, and ev^en the 
vegetables of her little garden that she put into the pot, 
we paid her each twenty-five sous a month ; so that, every¬ 
thing included, except my clothing. I might have cost 
my father four or five louis a year. That w'as much for 
him.' On f£te-day$ one of the more favoured of the 
scholars would receive some dainty morsel; on thase 
days the feast was shared in common, and by a delicate 
attention, in order not to grieve the poorer ones, the 
boy who had been favoured by the reception of the dainties 
was not mentioned ; * When one of these presents arrived, 
the bourgeoise announced it to us ; but she was forbulden 
to say who had received it, and the recipient himself would 
have been ashamed of boasting of it. This discretion 
excited my mother’s admiration, when I told her of it.' 
One sees the tone and the strong family feeling animating 
all these first pages. Marmontel had a brilliant school 
career, and was almost always the first in his class : ‘ My 
good mother w'as delighted. When my dimity vests were 
sent back to her, she would quickly look to sec if the silver 
chain that held the cross had blackened my button¬ 
hole ; and. when she saw thi.s mark of my triumph, all 
the mothers in the neighbourhood were told of her joy ; 
our good nuns gave thanks to Heaven ; my dear Abb6 
Vaissidre beamed with pride.' We see here the true signs 
of a tender and pious filial feeling, a native honesty tliat 
we never find in Rousseau, who was in many respects so 
superior. However the future litt6rateur, soon to be the 
friend of the philosophers, already announced himself 
by a few acts of boldngss and a few weaknesses. In the 
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third class, Marmontcl, as head lx)y, became the censor 
and .superintendent of his class-fellows, ami determined 
to gain their favour and aspire to popularity : ' I 
it a rule, he says, to mitigate the censure ; and, in the 
absence of the master, during the half-hour when I was 
alone in charge, I began by allowing a reasonable amount 
of liberty; they talked, laughed, amused themselves 
quietly, and my report said nothing about it. This: in¬ 
dulgence which made me liked became ever\' day more 
relaxed. Liberty was succeeded by licence, and I suflered 
it ; I did more, I encouragtxl it. so attractive wa.s the 
public favour to me I ' Tn short, it ended in his per¬ 
mitting one of his cla.ss-matcs, who was reputed the best 
dancer oi the hourrtlc in Auvergne, to dance it in the middle 
of the class-room. One should read in the work it.self 
about the .s<*ries of tribulations which followed this 
piece of factious complaisance. 

One day in the Rhetoric class he was unjustly threatened 
with a dogging. But. ju.st or not, what did it matter ? 
to flog a Rhetorician, that was the enormity, the infamy. 
IVIannontcl, escaping from the room of the odious prefect 
of studies, rushes back to the cla.ss-room ; he harangues 
his comrades, he embraces the altar ; one should read the 
speech, a hajipy parcKly of those wdiich Livy’s Romans 
deliveretl on withdrawing to Mount Aventinus. With his 
peroration he carries away the whole Rhetoric class, who, 
having only a month more of sclicx}! before the vacation, 
take upon themselves to cut it short and announce the 
.school ye.ar to be closetl a month sooner, and to withdraw 
in a iKxly and in good order w'ith the honours of the war. 
The furious prefect, not daring to attack the sacred 
battalion, contented himself with regarding Mamiontel 
with a threatening eye : ‘He predicted that I should 
be the leader of a faction. He knew me ill; so his pre¬ 
diction was not fulfilled,' adds the excellent man who. 
wiser and matured by experi. j'.ce, desired no popularity 
in '89. 

It will be remarked that in his Memoirs Marmontel is 
rather fond of quoting his speeches, of recalling those he 
made in certain circumstances, and recomposing them; 
but he is not always equally succe.s.sful: to be that he 
has to bring in, as'in the just mentioned case, a touch 
of parody and humour. When ,he takes himself quite 
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.seriously and openly aims at beinf^ pathetic, he fails. 
Thfis, when in January on leaving the Bastille, 

wjiere he had been detained eleven days for reciting in 
society a satire against the Due d’Auuiont. he calls upon 
the Minister, the Due dc Choiseul, and tries to move 
him. to obtain the continuation of the privilege to publish 
the Mercure with which he supports his family, his aunts, 
his «istcrs. the speech he supposes himself to have de¬ 
livered on this occasion, and which he recomposes from 
memory, is artificial and almost ridiculous: ' Know, 
Monsieur le Due. that at the age of sixteen, having lost 
my father, and .seeing myself surrounded by orphans 
like myself and a poor anti numerous family. 1 pro¬ 
mised to be a father to them all. I take Heaven and 
nature to witness. ... Ah ! it is there that the Due 
d'Auniont will have to (o taste the ftuits of his venfjtanrc ; 
it is there that he wili hear their crii s and see their tears flow. 
Let him there and count hi\ victims and those he has 
made unfortunate ; let him there and get hts fill of 
te.xrs, etc.’ VVe have the amplification in its completeness, 
and an amplification which, this time, is not even excused 
by the smile of the author. Marniontel had felt himself 
eloquent at the moment of speaking to M. de Choiseul, 
and he thought he was again eloquent when giving from 
memory what he called a slight skelth of his former speech, 
whilst he was only giving a caricature. There is his mis¬ 
take ; and it is because he lias not a sufficiently sure taste 
for discerning these shades at the moment, that Mar- 
niontel is not a true artist, nor even a critic of the first 
rank. But this shall not l>c a reason for our denying 
him the abundant natural and pleasing qualities which 
lie manifests at the .same time. 

As a rule, without falling as much as many of his con¬ 
temporaries into the bad taste of the century. Maripontel 
shares in and does not resist it. He himself or the yiersons 
he brings on the stage are fond of speaking of nature ; 
their eyes are quick to become moist (‘ / who weep easily* 
he say.s), they rush effusively into each others* arms, 
they water their embraces with tears. .Marniontel is 
rather fond of this kind of dramatic phraseology, even^ 
when he Is only recounting scenes of real life. SomefxKjy 
said rightly that if ^farmontel, when he is good, lea<ls to 
Ducts, when he is bad approaches Bunilly. 
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The first book of his Memoirs is however very well, 
coinpascd. This happy l>ook, which contains the story of 
his childhood, of his family, of his first schooling apd 
even of his first love atiairs. ends with the abrupt news 
of his father's death, tliat is to say with the first great 
grief that initiates him into the seriousness of life. 

In the second, Marmontel, who has done his Philoso- 
sophy course at Clerrnond-Ferrand and now wear» the 
ecclesiastical habit, is thinking of taking the tonsure at 
Limoges. Having been tonsured, he seeks a career; 
he is almost induced to join the Jesuits at Toulouse, 
who had marked him and would have liked him to be one 
of themselves. During this uncertaintj' and these waver¬ 
ing plans of his youih, he travels about the country, 
and every Cure's niece he meets in his wanderings is 
compared with a Correggio Virgin. One of my friends 
who know.s his Limousin thoroughly tells me that ii the 
nieces of the Cur6s and the young girls of that province 
ill general arc fresh and pretty, they have anything but 
that Correggio-1 ike apjicarance or tliat rose-coloured 
manner of speaking. Marmontel lends the same graces 
to the daughter of a muleteer at Aurillac who has otTered 
him hospitality for a few days : he describes her arm as 
kneaded with lilies, ' and the little one sees of her neck is 
white as ivorj’.' This vein of sensuality does not go 
further than it should at that time in this honest nature ; 
but I notice above all his habit of .seeing things a little 
difiercntly from what they arc. of painting them with a 
certain indulgent and softened colouring which is not 
their right colour ; 1 observe, in a w*ord, that disposition 
of the author to Marmoiitehse nature. 

However, w’hilst he is at Toulouse, Marmontel, whose 
activity and talent are seeking an outlet in all directions, 
competes for the Jeux Floraux ; he fails to win the prize 
the first time, and, in his vexation, he writes to Voltaire and 
sends him his w'ork ; he appea Is to him as the sovereign 
arbiter of poetry. Voltaire v. plies. Once in corre.spond- 
ence with the great man, we can understand Marmontel's 
taking a dislike to the priest's bands, to the ecclesiastical 
^areer, and starting on a certain day for Paris on the 
faith of a promise and a hope. He was twenty-two years 
of age. 

He was to be placed, through Vpltaire’s patronage, with 
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Orri, Controller-General of Finances ; he arrives, but 
M. 6rri has just been disgraceil (Dcceml>er 1745): our 
young friend is thrown l>ack on his pen and his courage. 
Benold Marmontel then in the situation that we have 
all experienced, lodged in'the Kue des Masons-Sorl)onne, 
and afterwards in the Petite Rue du Paon, frequenting the 
Caf6 IVocoj>e. living on credit, looking for a ])ublishcr. com¬ 
posing a fine tragedy for the coming winter and meanwhile 
editing, with a friend, a little journal (IJObscn^att iir). He 
liad at this first start in life a piece of gtxwl fortune which 
influenced his whole life. At Voltaire’s house he met 
Vauvenargues, who. already marked by death, had 
come to live in Paris : Marmontel lived opposite to him, 
waited on him, talked with him, gathered instruction 
from him. and in his heart, too mobile, too subject to 
surrounding influences, but fundamentally honest and 
upright, he treasured to the last and in spite of all the 
philters that bewildered liiin, a taste for tluit sound and 
pure philoso[)hy which V'auvenargues’ elcK]uencu had 
poured into it. 

Marmontel made his d6but with tragedies : w'ould you 
believe it ? he had some successes. He appeared m;nl« 
for this branch of literature. Voltaire always regretted 
that he gave it up so soon. Colic, a severe critic, wrote 
in 1758 these words of which, by the way, he after¬ 
wards repented : ‘ I think he has a decided talent lor 
tragedy.’ Marmontel’s two first tragedies. IJenvs Ir 
Tyran, played in February 1748, and Anstom^nc, played 
in April 1749, created a furore. The author was dragged 
in triumph on to the stage. He became the fashion from 
the first day; the pompous financiers who piqued them¬ 
selves on their good taste, like M. dc La Popelini^rc, 
would not let him out of their drawing-rooms, and the 
women who piqued themselves on their love of ^fame, 
like Mile Navarre, instantly desired him in their alcoves. 

Who was this Mile Navarre ? go to Marmontel and 
question this third book of his Memoirs, wliich Ls so 
to say his fourth book of the JEneid, but in which there 
is more ,than one Dido. Mile Navarre, daughter of M. 
Navarre, Receiver of the Tallies at Soi.ssons, was, as 
we are told by a man who was not in love with her (Gros- 
ley), the most brilliant match of her family; she aimed 
at something great, something extraordinary, and won 
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the love of the Mar6chal de Saxe: ' Beauty, 

talents, a delicate wit. a tendt*r heart, called her to this 
lirilliant conejuest. . . . Her conver^sation was delisshtfW/ ^ 
Mariiiontel .shows her besides as fickle, capricious, with 
mure brilliancy even than beauty ; ‘ Dre.ssed as a Pole, 
in the most gallant manner, two long tresses lloatcd 
over lier shoulders ; and some jonqmls on her head, 
mingling with her hair, marvellously heightened the 
brilliancy of that beautiful brunette complexion Avhich 
u'as animated by the fire of two .sparkling eyes/ It 
was this amazon, this beautiful warrior who, sacriticing 
tlie illuslrioiis Marshal to the young pr>ct. one morning 
carrietl Marmontel awav from his Parisian .societies 
and transported him with a touch of her wand to her 
solitude at Aven»*y, where she kept him imprisoned 
for several months among the vines of Champagne as 
on a Calypso’s Island. The most unfortunate of happy 
lovers, Marmontel tells in a piquant manner of .some 
of the in.snne extravagances with which she kept him 
perpetually amused in this iite-d-tile that she was es¬ 
pecially afraid might become monotonous. Dropped as 
abruptly as he had been taken up. he then allows us to 
witne.ss his troubles, his nfiliction and his consolation, 
whicli soon followed ; it came to him in the sliape of 
the celebraterl actress Mile Clairoii, w'ho was of his own 
age and who contributed to the success of his plays. 

Another distraction of .Marmontel’s at this time {for 
he luid many) was for another young and pretty actress. 
Mile \'erridre. w'ho had also belongccl to the Marechal de 
Saxe : she had had a daughter by him, since acknow¬ 
ledged, .‘lnron’ de Saxe, W'ho is no other, I think, then the 
grandmother of Mine Sand. By treading so often in 
the Marshal’s footsteps. Marmontel at last roii.sed his 
anger: ’ This insolent little poet is carrying off all my 
mistresses,’ grumbled the illnstrions warrior. Aurore 
de Saxe was within an ace of being immediately dis¬ 
owned, disinherited and Matmontelissd. 

These dissipations, those he found at Passy whither 
he had gone to resi<le with his Mweenas M. de I.a Popclini- 
dre, this life of suppers and pleasures, arrested Marmontel's 

1 Life of Gropin’, written by himself, rontinued and published by the 
Abb <5 Maydieu (tySyl: on pages 95-99 may be found some additional 
details concerning Mile Navarre. s 
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l^st successes and his tragic soarings, sup])Osing be had 
been Strong enough to push his way in "that direction. 
His CUopdtfe, for whicn Vaucanson liad provided the 
asp,*and which lent itself to so many epigrams, had only 
a serai-success. eleven performances; l.es If^raclidts 
died at the sixth. I,t's Funeratllcs Je Scsostris fell flat. 


Thus, out of five jiUiys performed two were great successes, 
two wicre semi-failures and one a complete rout, that is 
his tragic career. Later he recovered on the .stage, in 


lyric tragedy with J’iccini, and with CJnHry in comic 
opera. He wrote Zemtre et and Oidon. Tho.se 

are his revenges ; and we cannot understand his being 
seized with the dc-'^ire at sixty to produce some tragedy 


or other called \umiior, which remained in his portfolio. 


Xumitor ! how could a man of culture, of talent and 


good sense liave had such an idea and dwelt upon it 
for a moment ? 


For our y»art, to speak candidly, in a branch of litera¬ 
ture as unreal as w'as the tragic drama of that yieriotl, 
W’e should find it impossible, if we were not guided by 
results, to express any yireferenre for one or the other 
of those five or .six tragedies ; our attention when reading 
them is at once so much jiaraly.sed by their insijudity and 
tediousncs.s that we cannot form any opinion that would 
diflerentiate and distinguish them. Of how' many other 
tragedies could we not say the same thing, if we dared ! 
lilarinonters failures w'crc a lesson to him. Marmontel 


is mode.st and docs not think too highly of hiin.self. 
Speaking of Jean-jacques Uousscau w'hom he used to 
meet at this period, the time of the latter's new celebrity : 
* The fruit I gained from intercourse with him, he says, 
and from his example, was to make me reflect on the 
imprudence of my youth. Here, I said, is a man who 
has taken time to think before writing; and I, in*the 
most difficult and perilous of arts, have been in a hurry 
to produce almost before thinking.' Ami conscious of 
jxissessing only a mediocre talent for poetry, he adds, he 
addresses a request to Mme de Pomyiadour, his patroness, 
for some post which will make him independent of the 
labour of his yien; he hacj in his mind a y)iece of advice 
that Mme de Tencin had given him : * Woe, she said to 
me. to the man w'ho is entirely dcyxmdent on his pen f 
Nothing is more precarious. The man who makes shoes 
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iH sure of his waqc ; the man who makes a book or ja 
tragedy is never sure of anything/ • 

Marinontcl became, then, in 1753. Secretary to the 
Administration of the Crown Buildings under M^ de 
Marigny, Mme de Pompadour's brother ; from that time 
he lived at Versailles, and during five years he lived pell* 
mcll and by turns with artists, with superintendents of 
the Menus-Plaisirs. working according to his humour, 
studying at his own times, and seeing all sorts of societies 
of which he gives us a faithful picture, the society of the 
heads of departments as well as that of the philosophers, 
the financier Bouret as well as d'Alembert: ‘ Yes, I 

admit it. he says, all was alike to me. pleasure, study, 
the table, philosophy ; I loved wisdom w'ith the wise, 
but I was ready to play the fool with fools. My char¬ 
acter was stili unsteady, variable and inconsistent. 
I a<lored virtue ; I yielded to the e.\.imple and the at¬ 
traction of vice.' Anil he compares himself with Aris¬ 
tippus as descril)ed by Horace : Omms Aristippum decuit 
color. . . . But Marmontel was a rather robust and some- 
w'hat noisy, a rather aw'kw'ard and zealous, a rather 
I^imousin Aristippus, and not quite ns .\ttic as the other. 
He is not satislied with trying, wdth tasting the vices, 
the corrui>ti()ns and the declamations of his time, he 
gulps them liovvn. he adopts them, at least en passant, 
and there is (if we may presume to .say so of a man of 
so much intelligence) a slight rlegree of silliness in his 
conduct. Having toucheil upon this point, wc will 
cjiiickly acknowledge his amiable .social (jualities, that 
facility to take to everything, that shrewdness under 
his simplicity and that cordiality which succeeds in 
finding ingenious expression: ' I have always found 

it easier, he said, to be self-siiflftcing in grief than in 
joy. As soon as my heart is sad, it desires to be alone. 
To be happy with myself 1 have need of friends/ 

.Marmontel often had need of his friends, for he was 
habitually luippy. He waf- happy as long as he remained 
with M. de Slarigny. He was happy when in 1758 he 
obtained the privilege to print the Mercure de France 
and left Versailles and the post of Secretary to the Crown 
Buildings to return to Pans. Established at Mme Geof- 
frin's, he was at all her artists' dinners, all her authors' 
dinners, and even at the little mysterious suppers where. 
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sitting between the fair Comtesse de Brionne, the beautiful 
Marqyise de Duras and the pretty Comtesse d'ligmont,. 
he read his Moral Tales in all the freshness of their bloom. 
The*sixth book of his Metnoirs, which takes us in detail 
through the different circles of the eighteenth century 
and introduces to us one by one the principal personages 
which formed them, is historically one of the most curious 
to consult for the study of manners and of French society. 
Marmhntel was happy, even in his misadventures; 
when he found himself in the Bastille for having oflended 
that shallow Due d'Aumont, be had quite a triumph : 
he remained there only eleven days, was treated with 
every kind of consideration, and came out again with 
a new reputation. What, I pray you, was a man of 
letters in those days, if he liad not enjoyed the honours 
of the Bastille ? In losing his privilege to print the 
Mercure, Marmontel felt that spur which from time to 
time is good and necessary for us ; he regained his free¬ 
dom and his time for the composition of longer works,, 
and he made advances to the Academy. I.,astly. what 
crowned his reputation was Bilisaire (1767). and that 
fifteenth chapter on Tolerance, in which the Theological 
Faculty discovered all sorts of damnable propositions. 
Thirty-seven propositions in the whole w'ork were de¬ 
nounced and condemned. 

Bilisairc is perfectly wearisome, and the famous 
fifteenth chapter, whase theology is so dull in itself, 
has lost the savour of its opportuneness, since the absolute 
tolerance that the author demands in the civil order is 
nearly won. I will touch only upon a single point that 
is to Marmontcl's honour. When in Germinal of the year 
V (April 1797) Marmontel. after retiring to his liamict 
of Abloville, was elected a member of the Council of 
Ancients by the Department of the P 2 ure, he waa ex¬ 
pressly charged by his constituents to defeml, in the 
National Assembly, the cause of the Catholic religion, 
then proscribed and persecuted, and to that end he com¬ 
posed a sfieech, which is still readable, on the free exer¬ 
cise of religious worship. Now, in this speech, it is in 
the name of the same principles of tolerance, professed 
in Bilisaire in favour of the dissenting religions, that 
Marmontel demands for tlie Catholic religion, proscrilicd 
in its turn, liberty of rites, of ceremonies, of solemnities 
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even, the reawakeninf( of the church-bells in the country 
districts and thf; reappearance of the of the Cro^. 
It seems to me that this noble commentary on the fifteenth 
chapter of DHisaife is calculated to disarm controversy 
ior ever (if it were tempted to rise up again on this oc¬ 
casion), and to kei'p irony in respect. 

Voltaire, encouraging Marmontel on the occasion of 
this war over lit'hsuirt', wrote to him ; ' Illustrious pro¬ 
fessor. crush the monster quite ffently* We know what 
he meant by the mnn%tvr: but Marmontcl rciilly under- 
stoocl theivliy nothing more Ihiin intolerance, and he 
ditl indeed set about it gently. In the letters that Vol¬ 
taire writes to him, the master seems to comply with 
these dispositions of the disciple, when, after ridiculing 
the different cabals, theological and other factions, he 
adds : * The chiefs of my faction arc Horace, Virgil 

and Cicero.’ He writes to him again, as if he desired 
in every point to acquiesce in his inclinations : ‘ I hear 
tliat in I'aris all is faction, frivolity and wickedness. 
Happy the honest jieople who love the arts and W'ho 
keep away from the tumult! . . . Literature and a noble 
heart are the true charm of society.’ That is indeed 
w'hat Marmontel thought; his soul was above all .sociable 
and literary. In criticising the men of letters and philo¬ 
sophers of his time, he strips them of that bitterne.ss 
and that fanaticism from which they were anything 
but free on certain subjects ; he lends them a little 
of his own mildness and his own bonhomie : ‘ O my 
cliildren I he exclaims, speaking of the conversations 
between d'Alembert and Mairan. what souls they were 
to trouble themselves about nothing more than the 
movements of the Ecliptic {d'Alembert), or about the 
manners and arts of the Chinese {Mairan) I Not a vice 
to degrade them, not a regret to consume them, not a 
passion to sadden and toru'ent them ; they are free 
with that freedom which i- the companion of joy, and 
without which there nev^ r was any pure and enduring 
gaiety.* I think that this eulogy might fit Mairan. but 
as to d’Alemb<;rt. I doubt it. It is enough to read faia 
Correspondence with Voltaire to see that his soul was not 
free from jihilasophic animosities and sectariad passions. 

Speaking of the dinners given by Helv^tius and d’Hol* 
bach, Marmontel carries the lenity of his memories very 
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far when he advances ‘ that there are some revered and 
inviolable subjects which were never sabmiUed to the 
dtscuBsion of opinions. God, virtue, the sacred laws of 
natural morality, were never questioned. at%‘ast in iny 
prcitence.' It was with sounds as with colours : Marmontd 
readily softened and toned down what he heard as well 
as what he saw. 

Like the majority of the writers of his tlay, Mannontel 
formed many illusions on the f^oodness of the human race. 
He thought that all men cannot be great, but that all 
may he good. He readily believed that with Moral Tales, 
with Belisaires and with Incas, one can amend the world. 
His observation as a moralist and his talent as an artist 
sinned equally through this softness and this ingenuousness 
tliat never penetrated to the bottom of hearts or of human 
things. It is enough for the honour of his memory that 
on seeing men becoming suddenly wicked and savage, he 
arrested his bonhomie in tin\c, and did not allow it to 
degenerate either into faintheartedness or silliness. He 
had the courage to say wo to evil when he saw it face to 
face. Nominated by the Tiers-litat of the Paris Commune 
to be an elector in 1789, with Bailly, Target, Guillotin, 
etc., he w'as at first the object of a marked favour, and 
it may be said tliat he held in his owm hands his election 
to the States-General; but. seeing at the price of Vhat 
concessions it w*as to be bought, he renounced it. Ilis 
popularity lasted only six days.' By this wise course he 
nonoured the eij^d of his career. 

' On the 8 May 1780 there was, in the (ieneral Assembly of the KJf clors 
of the Tiers-]\tat of Paris, a detiunci.itioii of the liecrir- of thr Council 
which suppressed tlie Journal den l-Jats-Gineraux 1 ublisiied by Mirahf.'iii. 
Target who, to win popularity, made this dniunciatioii, dciii.indrd the 
unrestricted freedom of the press. On his motion a vt»te was taken by 
the Assembly, and it was reported that ** the Assembly oi tiu' Tiers- 
Ftat of the City of Paris unanitnously protested against th<' Art nt the 
Council, • tc.' This unammaunly was true with th«‘. exrrplirui bi one 
vote: ' When the vote was being taken, says IJailly in his Memoirs, I 
remarked that one member, M. Marmontel, did not fisc, lie was in the 
second row and so hidden by those who were standing. 1 said nothing 
(Bailly was the secretary), but, in spite of the apparent unanimity, 
somebody, no doubt from malice, c.illcd fur the contrary vote, which 
was not always done at that time. 1 he President was obliged to obey, 
and M. Marmontel had the courage to stand up alone. Altlioiigh I was 
not of his opinion, adds ^illy, 1 admired bis firmness which did him 
honour on this occasion ; but dissatisfaction with the substanre of his 
opinion made me foretdl that he would not be a deputy.' Had Bailiy 
indeed cause to congratulate himself upon being one ? and was not 
Marmontel, who was then alone in his opinion, the foreteller 7 
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In his old age he had more vigour than in his youth. 
As a young man we see him as he depicts himself, very 
much in society, very little of a stoic, active to sudceea, 
to push hinfself in the world, to obtain patronage by 
honest means: if he has a footing at Mme de Ponipa- 
dour's, he is not on bad terms with the little Court of the 
Dauphin. He does not seek favour at any price, but 
neither does he reject it; he receives it very kindly 
w'hen it passes his way. Marmontel is neither a Republican 
nor a savage. The ancien regime had ended by com- 

J iletcly adopting him and overwhelming him with favours : 
)c w’as not ungrateful. A member of the French Academy 
from 1763 and Permanent Secretary from 1783. historio¬ 
grapher of France, historiograjiher of the C rown Buildings, 
entitled to apartments in the Louvre and at Versailles, 
receiving ])ensions from the Mtreure and from other 
sources, he enjoyed, in the years that preceded the 
Kevoliition, the most complete existence of a man of 
letters that one could desire. His works added much to 
his income : his grand operas, his comic operas were 
successes ; his Moral Tales had a prodigious sale ; for 
Les Incas, which w'ere not so successful, the publisher 
paid him thirty-six thousand francs. Marmontel, the 
measure of whose desires was full, or nearly so, wanted 
to settle dow'n to final happiness by marrying. He 
married a young and pretty niece of the Abbe Morellet; he 
was fifty-four years of age. but that did not daunt him ; he 
was very much in love with his wife, and,he yielded with 
bliss to this family life for which he was made.* His 
morality, he admits, was immediately influenced by his 
new position, by his new interests ; without becoming 
rigid, it immediately ceased being lax; 

* Public opinion, he say$, example, the seductions of vanity, and 
above all the attraction of pleasure, mar in young soult the rectitude of 
the inner sense. The light air and tone with which old libertines jest at 
the scruples of virtue and ridicule the rules of a delicate honesty, make it 
easy for us to attach no serious importance to them. It was especially 
this so//N<u 0/ coNsriVHce that mv new conditun cured in me. 

* Shall I say it ? one must be a husband, one must be a father, to 
think sanely ab.*ut those contasious vices which attack morality at its 
source, those pleasant and treacherous vices which bring trouble, shame, 
hatred, des.-latioo, despair into the bosom of families.' 


1 * He believes, says Saint-Lambert, that marriage and paternity 
were invent^ for him; he enjoys them as if he had the monopoly of 
them.* 
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Wc applaud these honourable sentiments and these 
yght principles ; we smile however when wc think of 
the Aiend of Mile Clairon. of Mile Navarre and so many 
others, and those tardy and einl^ellished confidences that 
he cannot help soon disclosing to his children. He takes 
^eat care however to add that he has ottlv painted himself 
in hall-figure. And, indeed, the volume of Marmonter.s 
Posthumous Works, published in i8jo, shows that when 
describing his wild youth in j>rose, he greatly toned it 
down. 

Leaving aside the posthumous poem to which I allu<le,‘ 
Marmontel showeil himselt to l)e anything but a poet. 
In poetic theory he was no more than a semi-innovalor, 
he liad a leaning tow’ards romanticism, if we may say .so, 
but without foreseeing whither it led him. He w'as severe 
on Virgil, favourable to Lucan ; he was enamoured of 
Quinaiilt and opposed to Hoileau. \Mien abusing the 
latter, he had no idea that in Hoileau's lines there was 
more true poetry of style than in all those pro.saic and 
pretended philosophic verses of the eighteenth century, 
w'ith the exception of a few pieces of Voltaire. Criticism, 
by the way, did not spare Marmontel. He was chastiscil 
by Le Brun in verse and even in prose (in the paper La 
JienomtiUe litivraire, 1763) for his impertinences to 
Hoileau. When he took upon himself to try to correct 
Kotrou’s Wence.^las in comjiliance with a fancy of Mine 
de Pompadour, Grimm remarked that to dress up Kotroii 
in the modernastyle w'as an undertaking which showed 
bad ta.stc : * Rut this remark, he aiUls severely, can only 
be made for the benefit of those who really have a gorxl 
taste. They alone are able to feel that in a man of genius 
everything is precious, even his faults, and tliat it is folly 
to try to correct them.' When Marmontel retouched 
Quinault (which was a less serious matter), he was charged 
with having turned Quinaiilt’s verse into the style of 
Chapclain. 'Ulicther the reproach is just or not. matters 
little : these arc things that are not worth the trouble of 
being verified. I repeat, leaving aside a poem which by 
reason of its nature escap.^, investigation and in which 
one wouldJ[find more vervc*and wit than poetry even, we 
must go to Marmontel's * prose to find the clearness, 

1 JLa Ntuvaitut ds Cy/kfr^. 
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the elegance and the easy precision which distinguish 
him. 

lie wrote nothing better than his articles in the*£*i- 
cydopidic, which have bt'en collected and published with 
the title £Unicnts de LitUfature. A diversihed learning, 
ingenious observations of detail, well differentiated shades 
of thought, a delicate synonymy in diction, make it a 
book which may always be pertisccl with pleasure, and 
which the young, if they arc not proud, may read, with 
profit. 

It would he unjust to confine the whole Marmontel 
(excepting his lilemoirs) to his critical articles, and not 
to add to them, in a quite different branch, a very small 
number of Moral Taivs in which he sliows inventiveness 
and intelligent analysis. In this delicate choice, which 
would demand more time than 1 can give to it to-day. 1 
will only indicate the little tale entitled Ileuteus^tn^ni. 

Marmontel. modest, occupied, appreciated, having 
consciously confined himself to the subordinate kinds of 
literature. ' to kinds of authorship whose success, he 
said, could be easily pardoned.’ lived liappy and was 
even wise enough to despise the criticisms which had at 
all times harassed him from a distance. From this rule 
of conduct he departed only once, and that late in life; 
it was on the occasion of the quarrel on music, the open 
war between Gluck and Piccini. But there liis moderation 
suddenly failed him : he threw himself into the forefront 
of the fray, he broke lances with everylyxly for Piccini. 
for Italian music, with an unlKiunded ardour'and a passion 
in which the love of melody is less perceptible than the 
need to expend a remnant of youth. 

It is curious to observe in Marmontel’s Memoirs the 
impression produced by the approach of the Revolution, 
These pleasing Memoirs, which were like ' a walk he was 
taking w ith his children,’ suddenly altered theii character: 
with the twelfth book, we quit biography, society por¬ 
traits and conversations, and petty quarrels : we enter 
upon the preoccupation^ and the serious anxieties of 
history. In the following books Marmontel continues to 
set forth facts with lucidity and to describe political per* 
sonages with intelligence and animation; but it is no 
longer the father speaking to his children, it is the his¬ 
toriographer of France fulfilling his charge and his la- tt 
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duties towards txmis XVT. He almost completely for¬ 
gets his individuality, and only just reappears in two or 
•thrAs passages. 

Optimistic though he w'as by nature, Marmontcl 
clferishecl few illusions since the beginning of 1789: a 
memorable conversation he had with Chamfort and wliich 
he re|x>rted in full detail quickly enlightened him on 
the importance of the attacks and the designs of the 
assailants. Tlveatencd with ruin in his turn and seeing 
his fortune crunibliixg together with the old order of 
things, he thought of taking shelter in some rustic retreat 
and continuing to look after his children’s education. 
A few days before the 10 .\ugiist. he quitted Paris and 
retired first to Saint-Clermain in the neigli hour hood 
Kvreux. then to .Coiivicourt, and from there to the 
hamlet of Abloville near Gaillon, where he had t)ought a 
peasant's house, with two or three acres of garden. There 
he allowed the storm to pas>s. 1 have said that at the 
reawakening of Kcx:iety. he was elected to the Council of 
Ancients by the l>e])artinent of the Eure; the 18 Fruc- 
tidor annulled his election, without striking him however. 
He returned to private life, writing to the last hooks 
for his children, Ixioks on Grammar, Logic, Morality, 
w'hich testify to the lucidity of his mind as w'cll as to the 
serenity and benignity of his soul. He lived long enough 
to see the iS Brumaire, but not long enough to enter 
upon the new century; he expired with the dying cen¬ 
tury, of whic|2 he represented so well the average, dis¬ 
tinguished. pleasing qualities, a little too mixed no doubt, 
but chastened in him duiing this honourable decline. 
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Monday, 22 Srptcmber 1851. 

riiAMrnuT luul toi) iiiuch of whut Marniontel was di-ficicnt 
in: ho lia<l tiuit biitornoss which often accompanies 
power, hut whicli dws not nocessarily imply it. He lias 
left hohinrl hmi A name and many witty sayings which 
are n'peated. Some t)f these sayings arc like well .struck 
coin th.it has retained its value, hut most of them are 
more like sharp arrows that come unexpectedly and con¬ 
tinue to whiz. Others are ternhly misanthropic. The 
impre^ssion h<‘ has loft is therefore that of causticity 
porsonihed, of a sort of envious spite. He had leccived 
from nature, under a pretty and pleasing exterior, a 
certain burning energy which constitutes to a high ilegrce 
the literary temperament and which borders on talent: 
' Phis energy, it has been remarked ordinarily comlcmns 
those who |Mjsse.ss it to the misfortune, not of being 
without morality ami having no very fine impulses, but 
of fre<]ucntly giving way to sins wiiich ytiight suppose 
the absence of all morality. It is n dt't>oiirinq asperity 
which they cannot control and which m.akcs them very 
<xliou.s.’ He experienced ami proveil the disadvantage 
of it more than anybcnly. His talents were inferior to 
his wit and ideas, and be felt it: his energy, apparently 
less.justified, concentrated itself more and more, it be¬ 
came .soured and cankered him. He offers one of the 
most curious and one of the clearest examples of that 
kind of moral malady, liis existence is one of those that 
best characterise the man letters of the end of the 
eighteenth century. As I happen to have collected in 
the course of mv readings many precise notions about 
him. I ask permission to speak of him here after others 
who have aiteady done so very well, but who have con¬ 
sidered him from the point of view which is that of all 
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• siniglfir sUulIb<$. I should like to tlopict an<l exhibit 
Chanifort from the point of view ot the socii’ty of his 
t4nc, in his relations with the old social order, in his 
sensational rupture w'itli the regime which had done 
everything to win him to its side, and m his eager accepta¬ 
tion of the new regime. In speaking of this kec'ii and 
bitter mind. I will try to be niotlerate as always, ainf, 
witlfout lavishing any symji.ithy where it is out of place. 
I w’ill confine myselV to a just severity. In criticising 
Chamiort we must guard ourselves against that acrimony 
which lie showvd in criticising others and which we lay 
at his tloor. 

Charnfort was a natural son. Born in 1741 in a village 
near Clermont in Auvergne, he was tirst called \icnlas ; 
it was under this name that he studied at the 1 University 
of Paris, at the CoIIt'go des Gra^sins, as hokler of a biir.sai y. 
and won all his prizes. It was not until his leaving college 
that he entitlefl himself d/. dr Chum/ort, in order to rut 
a more becoming figure in the world.* He knew only 
his mother, and was a gcKxl son. We know' from himself 
that his mother was as lively, as impatient at eighty-five 
as he might liave been himself; he only lost her in the 
summer of 1784. 

Chamfort’s .studies hail been brilliantly crownerl by all 
the ]>rizcs won in the Khetoric class, wdien his bokl and 
independent mind began to laugh at discipline. Some 
escai>ade or oAier was tlie cause of his leaving the Collclge 
des Grassins before finishing his Philosofihy course. 
The young Nicolas wore at that time the dress of an 
Abb6, the petit collet, like his fellow-countryman Delille, 
who w'as likewise an Auvergnal and a mitural son; 
but, less docile than Dclillc, Nicolas, when he became 
Charnfort. cast off the costume for W'hich he had so 
little calling. He tried to make his hole in the world. 
He had, at his debut, the most charming face, * a son 
of Amor, beautiful as he, full of fire and gaiety, im¬ 
petuous and malicious, studious and mischievous.' Tliat 

1 He attached much import.)nrc to the. name. One day the Marqui* 
de Criqui said to him : ' liut, M-'.isiciir dc Charnfort, it to m>‘ that 

nowadays a roan of wit is all the world's equal, and that the naini* docs 
not matter.'—‘ It is all very w/'II vour sayiuK that, Monsieur le Marquis, 
replied Charnfort; but Jutt imaeinc that your n,ime were M. Crtfuti 
instead of M. dc Criqui ; enter » drawine-room, and y4>u will see wiM'iher 
the effect is the same.' 
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is the picture given of him by one of his^ comndes^ 
at the time, S6lis, the translator of Persius.^ Chamfort, 
not knowing what to do for a living, had himself recom¬ 
mended at first to an old attorney in the capacity of 
junior clerk: the old attorney thought he was fitted for 
something better, and appointed him tutor to his son. 
who was only a few years younger than himself. Chamfort 
was thus tutor in two families : but soon his pretty^face 
and his lack of Liashfulncss gained him successes which 
disturbed the gocxl order of the house. In the matter of 
virtue, he was anything but a Thomas. He was after¬ 
wards for a time secretary to a rich Liegeois, whom he 
accompanied to Germany, and with whom he soon fell 
out. He returned w’ith this jiulicious conclusion. ' that 
there was nothing he was less fitted for tlian to be a 
German.* When once he had got a footing in the world, 
he thought tluit he could not do better tlian fully launch 
into it, and tru.st to his talent. 

Whilst w'orking in obscurity and incognito on the staff 
of some newsjKiper, he prepared a little verse comedy, 
and thought of competing for the prize of the French 
Ac«adcmy. All the young authors of the time begin 
pretty well in the same way: that was the beaten track. 
Cliamfort’.s little comedy, l.a Jeunc Jndienne, performed 
at the Com6die-Fran^aisc on the 30 April 1764, is, accord¬ 
ing to Grimm, only a childish xvofk, * in which there is 
some facility and sentiment, indicating ^me hope for 
the author, but that is all.’ Hetty, the young Indian girl, 
is discovered on a desert island, in a barbarous climate, by 
a young man. a young English colonist of North America. 
Belton, w'ho has been shijiwrecked. She and her savage 
father have picked him up. fed him on the spoils of their 
chase, and loaded him with kind gifts. Thereupon, gteat 
eulogies of the savage contrasted with civilised man : 

VoU& done los mortels nous aviUs I 

Belton returns to his father. bringing with him the inter¬ 
esting Betty: 

Eo habit dc sauvage, cn longue chevelure. 

The young actress who took the part of Betty, to make 
her acting niore natural, wore in the way of dress a skin 

> In an ariicie In the DiauU pkitasaifkique, vol. vti, page 537. 
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oo/ Spotted psfftta. This little Betty, a pretty sample of 
a savage, an Atala and a C^luta in miniature, who could 
nq^ write and was astonished at everything she saw, could 
speak in verse however, understand the metaphors 
ftamme and hymin^e, and praise up nature on every 
occasion as if she did not belong to it. A certain Quaker, 
*a character no less essential to the pit>ce. came in time to 
comfilete this natural morality of iietty's and prevent 
the ungrateful Belton from sacrificing her, as he was on 
the point of doing. Thanks to the Quaker who provides 
the dowry, the play ends with a marriage before a notary, 
which Betty thought rather superfluous : 

Qiioi I san& cot hoinniR noir, jo n'atiraiii pu t'ajiner ! 

One could hardly foresee the future Chamfort in this 
innocent*d£but. Voltaire, writing to him on this occa* 
sion, and congratulating him with one of his favourite 
formulas (' Voil6. un jcune hoinme qui 6crira comme on 
faisait il y a cent ans I '). gave expression to a few very 
aristocratic uleiis, which were so familiar to him : ' The 
nation, he said, only rose out of liarbarLsm because there 
happened to be three or four persons to whom nature had 
given genius and good taste, which she denied to all the 
others. . , . Our nation has good taste only by accident. 
We must expect a people who did not at once recognise the 
merits of the Misanthrope and Athalic, and who a]>[>laud so 
many monstrops farces, to be always an ignorant and feeble 
people, who need to be lc<l by the few enlighteue^l men.' 
Chamfort himself improved upon this doctrine of a small 
number of the elect in the matter of taste, when he 
replied to somebody who pointed to the judgment of the 
public on .some work ; ' The public ! the public I how 
many fools does it take to make a public r ' We shall 
soon have occasion to remark u)x>n this contradiction in 
the future revolutionary, who, after so greatly cU^spLsing 
the public, concedes everything to the people. 

This first work of Chamfort promises no kind of poetic 
originality, and he was indeed destitute of it. One could 
distinguish only a certain natural elegance, ' the result of 
the sensibility of early youth,' a .sensibility which he soon 
lost and which faded like the freshness of his face. After 
that time his elegance was studied and artificial. We see 
Um trying his mind sijccessivcly in all the conventional 
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kinds ; Ik* has neither the power nor the idea of renov^tin^ 
them or of creatin^r others, lie wins an Academy prize 
for an epistle in verse, insipid and facile, HpisUe from a 
fatht r to a son on the birth of a grandson (1764); he W'lns 
another Academy prize for his Eulogv of Moliirc (1769). 
To the Academy of Marseilles he later sent his Eulogy of 
La Eontainr (1774). and by w'inninK the crown, he had 
the satisfaction of playing a trick on La Harpe, for vrfmm 
Necker had founded the prize and who thought him.sclf 
sure of winning it. l*reviously, in the autumn of 1765, 
Chain fort gave, for the Court spectacles at Fontainebleau. 
Pahnyre, an heroic ballet in one act, and another ballet, 
Zims ct Almaste, or perhap.s he only lent his name for 
these two trilles to 1 he Due de J-;i \’allitiro. Hut what was 
really his owm and what he never ceased to claim credit 
for W'hen the revolutionary period was at its fulf, was the 
little comedy in one act and in prose, Lc Marchand de 
Smyrnc, an amusing and successful trifle (January 1770), 
in which we see, as Cham fort said in his apology in '93. 

' nobles and aristocrats of every gown put up for sale 
to the lowest bidder and finally given away.’ That was 
putting it strong and Icmling a deep meaning after the 
event to the rather humorous .sarcasms of this little 
play, in which the slave-dealer complains of having 
iHUight a certain German baron wliom he has never been 
able to get off his hands : ‘ And at the last Tunis fair was 
I not stupid enough to buy an attorney and three Abbes, 
w'hom I have not even thought worth exhibiting in the 
market-filacc, and who are still at my house w'ith the 
German baron ? ’ When the old society applauded these 
sarcasms, and when Cham fort himself scattered them 
over his little act. we may be sure that neither the spec¬ 
tators nor he himself put so much meaning into tliem : 

* M. dr Chaiufort is young, said thr shrewdest critK oi the time 
(Ciriiiun), with a pretty face, and the -.tudied elegance of his age and 
hU trade. 1 do not know him, by Sc.< wav; but if 1 had to guess his 
character from his little mniedy, I ».houh{ wager that he is a dandy, 
a good fellow at bt^ttom, but vain f)/<l of little airs and little mannerisms, 
ignorant and conhding in propot onn; in a word, of that mixed stuff 
which ri'sults In rather unpleasant boys of twenty to twenty-five, who 
rinen however and l^rcome, at the age of thirty or forty, men of merit. 
If he does not rest’tnhle this mrtrait, I ask his pardon, but 1 have seen 
all these featuf''« iu the Marchand de Svntrne. As for talent, real talent, 

I fear he has n-uie; at least his Afarckand promises nothing at ail, and 
does not keep inoce than his /eitna Indienne oucc promised.' 
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• This cmiykili apjx^ars to me, in many respects, justice 
itself, thamfort was then twenty-live years of ano. 
Yf^unft. poor and proud, he foreshailowed in respect 
the Republican and admirer of the lo August, which he 
fxicamc since. When the King of Penniark visited Palis 
(Dccemljer 1768), ('hainfort in.ule it the occasion of writing 
an epigram, which became well known, against the Due 
de liiiras who had been charg(Mi to .amuse the monarch ; 
but he contrived to praise the Utter, and he is the author 
of those lines which were cited oven on the stage, and of 
w'hich the final touch is ns follows : 

I 'n roi qu'ou .linM* rt <j|u'oii riv^rc 

A (h's sujfts en tons tliniats : 

II a beau parrounr l.t toi rr, 

11 cst lou|«urs dans scs flats. 

* 

Although his first freshness was already inipairt'd, aiul 
his injured health obliged hun to tiake the waters, Chain- 
fort was at this time very much the fashion with the 
fair ladies an<l in the highest society ; he was very near 
becoming acclimatised to it: 

* M. de Chainfort has arriml, wrote Milo do Lospinasso (OcIoIut 

^775) : 1 have seen liiin. and we shall read tn IIiom* days his I ht>r J/i 
La Fottiatm. H htas ctftnc back from the w.iters in Rood he.iilh, inin li 
richer in f.imo a ad woalth, and htur lady frionds, each of whoni loves 
him onuiiRh frtr four ; they arc Mines de (■r.imnioiil, de crAinbli- 

rnont, and the (omlesse de L'hoiseiil. 'i'his assurtment is almost as 
motley as Harh ,|uin’s dress; but that is fiiily llie more piquant, tiie 
inorr pleasant andi charming. So 1 warrant you that M. de Clianibirt 
IS a very contented young man, and hr dors hts first to be tnodrst.' 

This modesty, so difficult to keep ni», reminds me ol the 
words of Diderot, speaking in 17^7 oi a * young prret called 
Chamfort, of a very pleasing face, a gtMid ileal oi talent, 
a fine appearance of modesty, and the best conditioneil 
conceit; He is like a little balloon whiih on bttnq pricked 
sends fotth a violent wind.* , 

Now let us hear Chamfort Itimvlf, writing at thi' same 
date as Mile dc lx\spin»sse from those waters at liartyges 
where he had made so many lady friends. Mis tone has 
become singularly moderate, and he is ready to l>e 
captivated by tliat flattering world which is deciiledly 
bent on taking him up and taming him : 

* I have evwy rrason t-* be rharmod with my \j4it to nar^grs. It 
would seem to tw the cud of ihe oppotitiou t)Mt I have rxiMTii-ticcd, 
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and that all circumstances have united to dissipate inai mre oi ipiriaii« 
choly wiiich rcappearetl so often. The return of my health; the kind- 
nmts I have received on ail hands; that ipxid fortune, so independent 
of all merit, but so pleasant and comfortable, of inspiriuR an Intrrea*. in 
all those to whom I have shown any attention ; a few real and substantial 
atlvantagcs; I the best foundt^i hop«>s and the most a^roved \>f strict 
reason ; the public welbbeitiK (it leas /kr fimi of the jurgoi Minuitry), 
and that of n tew persons to whom I am neither unknown nor indifferent: 
the teotinr memory of my old friends ; the charm of a new but solid 
friendship with one of the most virtuous men in the kingdom, a fhan of 
wit, taleiil, and simplicity, M. Dupaty, whom you know by r^ute; 
another not less precious intimacy with air amiable woman whom 1 have 
met here, and wnose feedinf^ to me .are quite those of a sister: people 
whose urqiiaintance was most desirable to me, and who are kind enough 
to express a fe.ar of losing mine ; in short, the union of the dearest and 
inr>st desirable sentiments ; these are the caus<‘S of my happiness the 
lust three months ; iny evil Genius appears to have let go its hold upon 
me, and 1 have hviiig for throe months undiv the wand of the land 
Fairy.* 

Such gentle words arc not so frequent under dhamfort*s 
|>en, and his heart is not so ready to harbour indulgent 
feelings, that we should neglect to notice them when 
wc conic across them. 

Ills great success, or at least his greatest literary effort 
in the following year, was his tragedy of Mustapha et 
Ziangif. He is said to have worked at it for fifteen years ; 
six months would have liecn more than enough. The mat¬ 
ter of it is taken from an old play by an obscure author, 
Belin. The theme is the brotherly love of the twa sons 
of Solyman. two sons of different beds, who should in the 
natural course of things have been divided by love, 
ambition and every other passion, but who love one 
another and die in each other's arms. Admitting that 
kind of composition, it has a certain simplicity, and the 
critics agree in commending its pure style and its mild 
sentimenis, which is strange enough in a tragedy and in 
an author like Chamfort: he reserved all his mildness 
for his tragedies. He shows himself a weak disciple of 
Racine in Bajaset and Voltairir in Zaire. The play was 
first performed at the Court thea^tre at Fontainebleau (i 
and 7 Novcmlier 1776), K‘forc the young Queen Marie- 
Antoinettc. It Is said tht;.t Louis XVl wept at this per¬ 
formance and at this conflict of brotherly love between 
Mustapha and ^tengir. People saw in it a touching 

1 Hia ie Ijo FanAitfi# Slone brought him in 4.400 livre^ partly 
out of M. N«cker*s fund and partly the gift of a atranger who had added 
3000 Uvres to the prize. « 
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allusipn intimate union prevailing between the 

King and his brothers. As soon as the piece was playtH.! 
an 4 applauded, the Queen summoned Chamfort to her 
box, wishing to be the first to make known to him that 
the King had granted him a pension of I2 ck> livres out 
of the Menus Plaisirs. She added to it everything tliat 
her natural grace could suggest to heighten the value of 
this f&vour. ' Tell us, said a courtier to him on his leaving 
the l)ox, all the flattering things the Queen lias said to you.* 
—' 1 could never either forget or re])eat them, replied the 
poet.* That was not the eml of favours, ami the Prince 
de Cond6 immediately apiK>intcd Chamfort his private 
secretary, with a pension of 20(v> livres. 

When, in the fc3||lowing winter, the tragedy of Mustapha 
was jicrf^rmed in Paris, at the Comedie-Fran^aisc. its 
success was not so warm. But the Queen did not cease 
to take the keenest interest in it ; it was the tragedy 
of her adoption. On the day after this first performance at 
Paris, she said in presence of all the ambassadors that 
she had been in a fever of anxiety on the day before, * in 
the condition of the Mitromane, until the moment when 
she heard of its success.' She charged Hulhidre, as a 
friend of the author, to compliment him in her name, 
which he did in five very sugary lines. We know that 
Chamfort arranged his frienrjs in three classes : * my 
friends who love me, my friends wIk) do not care in 
the least for m«. and my friends who <Ietcst me.' One is 
not puzzled to know in wliich class he ranken:! Rtilhi^^re, 
after reading the almost odious portrait which he Ihas 
left of him. ‘ 1 have never done more than one K]iiteful 
thing in my life,' Kulhidre said to him one day.-—' When 
will it end ? * replied Chamfort. ‘ Be this as it may, the 
Queen was all through as gracious and friendly towards 
talent as a queen and a woman could be.* 

I M. Dnunou, io his Notice on Rulhiire, appears to attribute this ii ot 
to M. do Taltcyrancl. 

V Mtulapka ei Ziangir appeared in print in 1778 anti was dfdinatod 
to the jQueon; here is the iMicatlon, which has not bi-rn reprotlured 
in the editions of Chamfort*! work? : * Madamo, the kind approval with 
which Your Majesty has deigned U) honour the tragedy of Alus/apka et 
ZMngir made me conceive the hope of presenting this work to you, 
and your kindness has made this wish dearer to rny gratitude. Happy 
if 1 could, Madame, consecrate it by fresh efforts, if 1 could Justify your 
benefits by other works, and bud favour with Yr>ur Maiesly Ihrotigh 
the merit of my works rather tb^n through the cboiic of subfcct I lDd(!<^, 
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So far it will be uilmitie<l that Clminforfe dgcs no^seem 
to have liacl very much reason to complain of the old 
society, and that he was paitl out of proportion for^hls 
pro<luctions. However he is not satisfied. I presume to 
i)elieve that if his distinf{iitshed, but short-breathe<l and 
sterile talent, which only souglit pretexts for not relapsing, 
had lK‘en on a level with his intelligence and his wit, 
anti if his vein had flowed from the source, he would have 
been less peevish and less unhappy. Nothing is more 
comforting to a man of letters than to protUice, nothing 
reconciles him more eflectually with <ithers anti with 
himself. No doubt tliought aloni*, solitary reflexion, 
is also comtorting ; but this contemplative metlitation, 
in an ardent nature, tletnands a sort of virtue in ortler 
not to turn to sourness and envy when nieaspring itself 
with others. Active labour on the other hand, when it is 
traiislatetl into works, kee})s our mimls from that per¬ 
petual t:omparist>n which we are temptetl to tlraw between 
ourselves and other less worthy and often more favoured 
persons, and fulfils better the ends of life, which consist 
in being or believing oneself useful, and not entrenching 
oneself liehinil an abnegation tliat is painful to keep up 
and hanlly sincere, riuiin fort's misfortune lay, even 
before he w.'is forty years of age, in his inactivity and his 
sterility.' His e.xcess in ])leasures had quickly dc.stroyed 
his health and youth. Unable to guide his ])a.ssions, he 
had yielded to them, flattering himself with the idea that 
he w'as able to stifle them : * 1 liavo destroyed my passions 
almo.st a.s a violent man kills his liorse. when he cannot 
control it.' We arc told that his face, once so attractive, was 
disfigured by pleasures and at last became hideous through 
ill humour. Weak in health, nervous, c.xcited, living in a 
great artificial society where he was made perpetually 
.sensible of the disproportion of fortunes, and to which 
he was no longer drawm by hi' passions, he w islied to retire 
from it and could only 'h/df do so. He heard himself 

Madame, the triumph of brr^'arrly aflrrtion, the generous friradahip 
and the tnagoanimous combats of two heroes naturally had too many 
claims on your hx.irt, and In depict virtues was to secure the honour of 
Vnur M-ijcsty's approval .—1 am with very deep respect, Madame. Your 
Majesty's v^ry humble, \Try obedient and very faithful subject, Cham- 
fort.* 

> Cham.ori ia pohshinf kis kretie versts, says Le Bnin in an epigram, 
to express his sterility and lack of vein. 
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blamed for these' semi-retreats, wlLich so angered him, 
\)iat he wouldk rush back by fits and starts into tliat 
worla whicli*was both unbearable and necessary to him,— 
necessary, for it was the stage on which he disjilayed with 
xnoSt success ttiat steely pleasantry, a skillul t('ncing-art 
in which he was a past master, lie was a Dnclos, but 
more polished and inor<* delicate, and every shot he 
fired was wonderfully eliective. One never comes to 
sincerely hate or des|>i>e the fiehl of battle which is most 
favourable to the e.\ploits in which one .shines. On the 
other hand, his serious, retlective instincts ilevelopi'tl 
with the years ; in many points he attained to some 
depth : he llattered himself on having reached a state 
of wisiiom, of stoicism, of superior indillerenc<' which allows 
external things no hoM upon us. Hut his acrid humour, 
the accumulated bile in his blood soon baffled his w'eek- 
old projeefs ; he was a prey to every contradiction, ami 
finallj'^ to new passions. 

Ail that 1 put forward here may be proved in detail by 
his own cunlessioiis. The oUl society, all the line w'orld, 
the Clranmionts, the Choiseuls, the Queen, siseing a 
young poet whose works were iiromising and who ])aid 
cash by his wit, wished to patronise him and atlrnit him 
on the footing on which men of letters were admitted at 
that time. With a pension from the Manure, another 
out of the Menus PJaisirs. a post as private Secretary to tJie 
Prince de Conrle or as Jteader to the Comte d’Artois, a 
post as Sccretai^ to Madame Klisabeth (for Chamfort had 
all tiiat), with a .seat in the Acaflemy to which lie was 
elected in 1781, with a lodging that .M. de V'amlreiiil gave 
him ill his mansion in the Rue de Ihiurbori. pt'ojile said : 
' M. de Chamfort has an established posit ion, he has 
enough to live on ; let him then come into society, let 
us have the benefit of him. and let him amuse ns with 
his channing and malicious wit I' Hut Chamfort, who 
divined all that, only retired the oftencr the imfre he 
was ffited, and was revolted by what would have soflcnetl 
any other: 

* I htv« alii'a>i been shocked, he wrote Ui a friend, by the ridinilous 
and insolent opinion, which is c :iTent almost everywhere, tiiat a man 
of letters who has an income of four or five thousand francs is at the. 
apogee of fortune. Having almost reached that term, 1 frit that I had 
enough to retire uimn, and 1 vas naturally inclined to that course. 
But as chance has willed it that uy society is sought by many persons of 
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a mucb more considerable fortune, It has corned this that ray com¬ 
petence is become a real poverty in conac<)uence of a i|iccessioo of duties 
that are imposed upon me by my associating with a #hrl|1 that I||did oat 
seek. I have found myself absolutely obliged cither to make a trade of 
literature in order to make up for slir>rtcoiiungB in res}>ect of fortune, or 
to solicit favours, or lastly to make myself suddenly rich by a sudden 
retreat. The two first courses did not suit me; 1 intrepidly adopted 
the latter. There was a great outcry ; I was mnsidered ^d, eccentric. 
All iMs clamour is foolishness I Vow knout that 1 excel in translatMg my 
netghhour'n thoughts. All that p4‘opk’ said on the subject came to this; 
Wli.it! ore you not suflici«‘titlv p.'tid ffir your pains and your running of 
errands by the honour of assitrit'iting with us, by the pleasure of amusing 
us, by the charm of biding treated by us as no other man of letters is 
treated "> 

* To that I reply; I am forty years of age. Of those petty triumphs 
of vanity of which men of letters are so enamoured, 1 have had enough 
and to spare. Since, by your own a<linission, 1 have hardly anything 
to exjH'cl, permit me tr» retire. If sm'iety is of no good to me, 1 must 
iM gm to be g T'd to nivself. It is ruticulous to grow old as an aeior tn a 
company tn tchtek one cantto/ et'rn asfttre to a Italf share. Either I will 
live alone, roneerned with m>’sel| ano my happiness, nr, if 1 live among 
yon, 1 will enjoy a jportion of the freedom that you grant fo men whom 
voii yourselves would not think of comparing with me. I protest against 
your' way of rrg.irding the men of my class. What is a man of letters 
according tn your ideas, nnd, in truth, according to the established 
usages of the world ? He is a man tn whom yon say : You shall live 
poor, amt only ton happy to hear your name sometimes mentioned ; 
we Will pay you. not any real respect, but a few attentions that will 
flatter your vanitv, on whleli we build, and not the pride which befits 
a man of seiiHc. You wilt write, you will compose poetry and prose for 
which you shall receive a few eulogies, many insults anri a few crowns, 
until you are able to pick up n little pension of twenty>fivp or fifty louis, 
whirli vnu will have to scramble for with your rivals in the mud, just as 
the rabble do for the corns that arc thrown to them on public holidays.' 

Chamfort here tells us his secret, he tells it us with spirit 
ami a kind of rage. A.s he has a good stocic of dignity and 
probity in his acrimony, he is loath to accept benefits 
from people whose every caprice and vice he knows, 
and whose corruptions and shallowness he takes a cruel 
and pitiless delight in observing. And yet he is sensible 
that he is sharing in their charity, that he is taking ad¬ 
vantage of it, and he feels it. €o on the day when he 
loses all his pensions in the rnin of the anciea regime, 
passion gets the better of interest, he leaps w'ith joy, he 
feels himself relieved and free. 

* To despise money, h*; exclaims, is to dethrone ^ king; 
it has a xest.* We feci the refinement of pride in this 
philosophic tone. It was Chamfort who said : * 1 have 
seen few kinds of pride that pleased me. The best 1 
know is that of Satan in Paradise Lost* But it was 
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will bl admitted, for the old society to divine 
this Satanic piide in the sensitive and harmless author of 
ILa Jkutte Inaienne, or in the mild tragic painter of 
Z6angir. Kivarol himself was mistaken. On nearing of 
Chamfort's election to the Academy, he said rather affec¬ 
tedly ; * It is a lily of the valley grafted on iwppies.* 
But what he took to be a lilly of the valley had the 
pride of the cedar. 

Ch^mfort always had a mortal grudge against the old 
society for regarding him as an amiable |K>ct and treating 
him accordingly. 

So much bitterness, however, could not come from a 
sane mind or from a man v^ho was perfectly well. And 
Chamfort was not. Justifying himstdf to a friend who 
reproached him with pride and hardness of heart in the 
face of benefits: ' My friend, lie wrote, 1 do not share, 1 
think, theepetty and vulgar ideas on that point which are 
so widespread ; nor am 1 a monster of pri<lc ; but J have 
once been poisoned with sugared arunic, and it sliall not 
occur again : Manet alta mente repostum,’ Yes, Chamfort 
had once been poisoned, and some of the poison always 
remained in his blood. 

What was the fatal occasion to which Chamfort alludes, 
and on which he had so much cause to repent of his con¬ 
fidence ? 1 do not know, and it is not important enough 
to l>Q investigated ; for, with his cliaracter and humour, 
if an occasion was wanting he would have created it. 
He was one of those who excel in extracting bitterness 
out of ever3rthiflg. and would verify this line : 

La rose a dcs poisons qu'on finit par Irouvcr. 

He admits however having had two years of happiness 
in life and six months of perfect felicity. He had retired 
to the country with a friend who was older than himself, 
but with whom he felt a perfect harmonv of fecliiws and 
thoughts. He lost her, and appears to have buried with 
her the remnants of his heart. He never speaks of her 
but in terms that betoken deep tenderness : 

• 

* When heart ha* need o! 'rndemess, 1 recall the loss of friends 
who are no more, of women whom death has snatched from me: I 
dwell in thefar coffin, 1 lend my soul to wander around theirs. Alas I 
I poaaem three tombs.* 
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I will try to extract from Chamfort*! Thoughts a few 
that arc of a milder nature, more in conformity with this 
sim]>le sentiment, and which are sad withoift bcint to^ 
aend : 

m 

* I a«kcfi M . . . (this M . . . M himv'lf) why, in condrnminff him* 
si'lf to oils- virity. h« avoidfd thv tM‘iirrits lio luntht rcr'civu: “ There is 
uothiitK, he $.iid to in^, that iapii can Kiv«; me that makes it worth while 
ruiiwmlMTiii;? Ihoiii.'' * 

* What can the (jrcMt and the I’riin'cs do for me ? Can they ftivo me 
bark my youth, or pr« vriit iny thuii;^lils, which are inv rumibrt in 
<‘ViTylliin;r ,» » 

‘ An old iii.in, thiiikiiif; nir (•m suscrptibli'’ with ri'y.ird to some in- 
jnstiro or nth« r, said to nir : " My dear sou, wi* must Ivaru from Ufe 
to siilf'T life.” ’ 

‘ M.iii arrivrs as ,) iicivi»'i' at imi h .ifi- tri hfr.' 

‘ 111 tlir arlirsstirss of a Well-born child, then* is sometiinrs a very 
l>l«-,isiii|{ philosoptiv.' 

‘ M ... (that 1 ^ hiiii''clf) was Ik'hii; pl.icurd tilmut his love ni soii- 
tudo ; Ik* repin'd : “ 'I Ik* i.iet is th.tt 1 am luoru ucciistomed to my own 
faults than to others." ' 

Hut in order not to give a wrong idea of Cham fort, 
we ought iminediattdy to contrast these thoughts with 
tdhers, vigorous. criii.'l, venomous thoughts, which se-ein 
indeed to be a calumny on both society and nature. For 
exarupli* : 

' Nature, in overwhelming' us with misery and ftivini; us an un> 
roui|iierabie attachment to life, seenii, to have In'liaved to man like .in 
incrmiiitrv who sets lire to our house, .ifter placiUR sentries at our doors. 
The d.tnKer must be very K'ri*at to nblitie us to le.in out of window.* 

' M. do l.nssay, a very induliteiit man. but with a Rtcat knowledi^ of 
society, said that we should sw.illow .a fnati every iiuirninc, in order to 
fortify ourselves aKamst the disj^ust of the rest of*the day, when we 
have to spend it in society.' 

Tins do Lassay Chamfort inakos his mouthpiece to 
express his owm tlioughts. He tides not spare his fellow- 
mcii of letters any more than he spares society and 
nature; 

* Judging; from the tone that has prevailed the last ten years in Utera- 
turr, Utcrary celebrity appears to me be a sort of defamation which hat 
not yet quite as many bad effects ns the etrean, but that will come.* 


Eisew'herc, among the many reasons he puts idHirard 
for not publishing anything : 

* It is, he because T should not like to imitate those men of 
letters who iike kicking and Aghting before an empty rack.' 
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Among all Jhe reasons he went so far to seek for pre- 
•erx'mg silence, he said again; 

* The truth is that if there is a man on earth who is justthcH in living 
by ftitiiM'lf ft ts /, af/fr the spurful treatmrnt i havt rtifivrU afirr nrry 
sicce$s,' 

Wliat was this spiteful treatment ? a few criticisms no 
doubt, some cabal against Mnstapha ct Z^anf^ir. By 
strangely exaggerating them, as well as the importance 
of his early works which arc so insignificant, and which 
were so overpaid, Chamfort liatl come to hate, vrith a 
hatred that shows through all his words, both the caballers 
and the patrons. 

I will not quote any more of those atrocious and corro¬ 
sive thoughts wliich burn the paper so to say ; to quote 
them ineags tieing respon*>ible for them to a certain extent. 
Cliamfort has the injustice to say those extreme things 
which should not be addressed to the human race in a 
mass any more than to an individual; for, after such 
here:; judgments, it only remains to turn one's back 
upon oneself and never to see oneself again. When two 
men have once s[jat in each other’s faces without killing 
each other, they cannot meet again. Now, Chamlort’s 
thoughts are a continual spitting of crude and cynical 
Contempt: ‘ Man is a stupid animal, to judge by myself,* 
he says. When Molidre, in a comedy, makes one of his 
characters say this sort of thing, it is in place an<J we may 
laugh. But written crudely and in cold blood, it is ttxjf 
cheap, and the author merits our replying, after reading 
nls compliment: ' Speak for yourself I ' 

The majority of Cliamfort’s maxims relating to society 
only apply to the very highest in which he lived, the 
;»ociety of the Great; and happily they are falsified as 
aoon as we consider a world tliat is less artificial, more 
<iomestic, from which natural feelings are not aboli.*fhed. 
It was only in reference to the highest society that Cliam- 
fort was able to say : ' It appears ini{io.Hsib)c. in the 
present state of society, to find a single man who is able 
to disfrtay his whole soul and the details of his character, 
and especially of his weaknesses, to his best friend.' It 
was solely this great world that he had in his mind when 
he said; * The best philosophy relatively to the world 
is to combine, when thinking of it, the sarcasm of humour 

C.L.—VII, 
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with the indulgence of contempt.* It was from having 
lived too long on this scene of unequal struggle, stratagem 
and vanity, that he was able to utter his famous mot; 

‘ I have been brought to this by degrees; living with 
and seeing men, the heart must cither break or brotuse/ 

I may add, in order to invalidate the authority of cer¬ 
tain maxims of Chamfort and to denounce their false 
side, tliat they evidently come from a man who never had 
any family, who never had any objects of aHection "either 
in the ascending or the descending line, who had no 
father and who in his turn had no desire to be one. He 
repeats it in twenty places : ' What man. if he consulted 
reason alone, would wish to be a father ? . . .—I do not 
want to marry, he said again, for fear of having a son 
who is like me.*—And he addctl with pride ; ‘ Yes, for 
fear of having a son who, being poor like myself, can 
neither lie, nor flatter, nor cringe, and has to go through 
the same ordeals as myself.’ The conclusion 1 come to 
is simply that his morality is that of a used up and soured 
bachelor, a man who has established his ow'n misfortune 
into an irony and a system. ‘ The man who is not a mis¬ 
anthrope at forty, he thought, has never loved his fellow- 
men.* That is true only of the bachelor; for nature 
usually avenges herself upon him. if he docs not take 
care, for not having been satisfied and obeyed in her 
lawful aims, by making him cold and cynical. But in 
marriage, which is the common state, the point of view 
changes: marriage is a great burden, flnit it is also a 
means of ho])c. * a fine invention, somebody has said, for 
interesting us in the future as well as in the present.' 
We have children, we wish them to be some day in happy 
circumstances, and thereafter we insensibly incline to 
the hope that the world will not grow from t^d to worse, 
that it wdll grow better. We live again, we become young 
a^in, and every grandfather, bending over the cradle 6i^ 
his grandchildren, understands better than any philoso¬ 
pher or great moralist th* imperceptibly linked chaio of 
generations and that • Icrnal recommencement of the 
world. ^ 

That was what Chamfort. great renovator though he 
was, did r.ot understand. \Vhat a strange contradiction 
in a man who declared himself so ardent an advocate of 
progress and the emancipation of the human race! 
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• He was so jiassionately and frantically in favour of 
•oeltecy that; if he had liail his way. the world would liavo 
ended with him. Marriage and Royalty were the two 
tl^gs that ainuffed him most: ' They are. he confessed 
with a lx>ast, the two inexhaustible sources of my plea¬ 
santries.* He had seen marriage only in the great world 
of his time where it w'as so decried and he refused to see 
the monarchy under any but the equally decried form 
of lJl>uis XV. He could not rise above the conditions of 
his circle and his time, and in that respect, with all his 
intellect, he was not, as Roedercr very rightly remarked, 
really enlightened. 

He had however much charm and fascination in details, 
and gave one the illusion of being a man of great in¬ 
telligence w*hen he condescended to please. He was not 
^t his be^t in the world and in the regular circle : there 
he talked mucli and even too much, and he would speak 
for hours together, telling anecdote after anecdote, 
discharging epigram after epigram, and scattering with 
an easy air all those sallies, all those ready-made mots, 
all those stores of wdt w'hich were found collected after 
his death among his little papers. In this purely mundane 
form he made a brilliant, hut dry and withering i]n]>res- 
sion : ' Do you know, said Mnic lleivctius to the Abb6 
Morellet, that wlien I have had ('hainfort’s conversation 
in the morning, 1 am saddened for the rest of the day ? * 
He showed to best advantage in a more familiar, more 
select society, where he felt that he was appreciated as he 
wished to be. Two iiiqKirtant witnesses, who ha<i an un¬ 
equal share in his intimacy, speak about him in the same 
tone, and describe him in the yetir.s which prcccfle 'X9. 
Mirabeau. in some familiar I.ctters to Chamfort. speaks 
to him not only as his dearest and most sympathetic, but 
his most stimulating, his most inspiring friend. Chamfort 
was the man who provided his friends with most ideas 
and opinions in conversation ; it was enough to lead him 
on to a subject and to spur him a little : * 1 cannot deny 
myself the pleasure, said Mirabeau to him, of rubbing 
the lAost electric head that 1 have ever known.' 1 will 
not venture to repeat all Miiabeau's praises, W'liich might 
appcxir exaggerated. Tacitus and you, he says somewhere. 
Chamfort, by the way, agreed with him : * I have, he said, 
a Tacitus in my head and a Tibullus in my heart.' Neither 
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Tiljulhis nor Tacitufl were able to come out pi him for the 
Ijenefit of posterity. • 

M. lie Chateaubriand, in his Essat sur /rs Rh'olutions^ 
speaks of Chnmfort with an enthusiasiA almost equal* to 
that of MiralH'au. This i>ortrait of Cham fort by Chateau¬ 
briand is admirable for its touch and its life, and I really do 
not know why the illustrious author afterwards recalled 
and disowned it: ^ 

* Chanj/rwt, )»■ was .ibnvo thi* inirldic fM'ijeh!. a little brnt, with 
a pall' Irfct*. a sirkly rofiiplr-xioit. bliu* <'>>■«•, oiU'ii coM anM c'loudod 
in repoxe. n.ixhr(l nrr wlim hr In'raiiir aiiimsitci. K.)thfr oprn itnstnls 
gave tn hi^ physiogrintny an rxpri’«<(ifm of srnaibiliiv .ind riirrev. Hi* 
viticr wan flrxiblr, 11*1 m«alulatiiin» folKiwrd thr nuKrim'nts of his soul ; 
but, in thr lattrr part of iny nsulrncr at Pans, it li.ul t.^krn on some 
asperity, and one diseernod in it the agitated and imperious of 
factions. I li.ive ulwas’s Iwi-u astormhed that a m.iii who had so much 
knots ledge of men unihl s<» warmly es|.Niusv any caiisr whales er.' 

How can wc help comparing' this ])hysical ]>ortrait of 
Chamfort with that which Mira beau draw.s ? Maintaining 
that his friend, in spite of his sufferings, fs one of th$ 
most vtvactous beinf^s in evisicme : ' Your slender frame, 
he says to him, the delicacy of your features, and the 
resigned anil even somewhat melancholy softness of your 
physiognomy, when it is cairn and your head or your 
heart are not agitated, ari^ calculated always to alarm 
and mislead your friends about your strength.’ And he 
concludes that in his case, instead of the blade w'earing 
out the scabbard, it is the soul, the vis i^nra that keeps 
the machine going: ' How is it that his inner iirc cloe.s 
not consume him ? people think. Well ! why should it 
consume him } it is this fire that keeps him alive. Give 
him another soul, and his frail existence will fall to 
pieces.' 

Shortly l»efore the Revolution. Chamfort, w'ho lived with 
his great friend the Comte de Vauilreuil. that is to say in the 
very midst of the Polignac wr tld, in the middle of the 
enemy’s camp, contrived to shrike himself free, and went to 
lodge in the Arcades of the I'.dais*Royal. We know what 
the l^alaLs-Royal was at tnat time. Marmontel having 
laughingly rcmaikcd to him that the habitant€s of that 
place were dangerous. Chamfort answered : ’ I am like 
thf ^alamamh r.' 

But if he was proof to one danger, he forgot another: 
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the Palais-H|py*al was also the focus of revolutionary 
1 lanaficLsin,*and he burnt himself at it. 

His influence during these ardent years was real, but 
it «was exercised Entirely in conversations, in witty con> 
celts, in those flights of fancy which sometimes occurred 
to him. * which, as is very rarely the case, made one laugh 
and think at the same time.'^ The Gimte de I^uraguais, 
whojudges him very correctly, tells us* that Cliamfort 
coming to see him one morning, said : ' I have just com- 

1 >osed a work.’—‘ What! a lx)ok ? '—* No. not a book, 

I am not such a fool, but a book-title, and this title is 
everything. I have already made a present of it to the 
puritan Sieyds. who am comment upon it at his ple.'isure. 
He may say what he pleases, but inroplc will only remem¬ 
ber the title.*—‘ What is the title r ’ —‘ This is it: (Iw'fsN 
0$ que le i'ters-ZUat ? Tout. Qu'a-t-iUtS ? {What 

is the Third I'.state ? Everything. What was it before ? 
Nothin^).* That is in fact the title and the beginning of 
Steyds* famo.us brochure. .M. tic l^uraguais, who tells the 
story, has no interest in overrating Chaniiort at Siey^s' 
expense ; we may suppose then that Chamfort was to the 
latter .what he was so often to Mirabeau. that is to say 
the electric head which, at the slightest rubbing, gives 
forth a spark. 

It was for Mirabeau tliat Chamfort wrote the speech 
against .-Veademies, which was to be delivered by the 
great orator in the .Assembly. The speccli itself Ls pUpant, 
but the act itielf is one of the greatest blots on Clram- 
fort's memory. A man who, like him, had begun his 
career by winning .\cadeniy prizes, who alw'ays had the 
Acailemy in prospect, who had enliste<l all iiis friemls, 
,cven his friends at Court, until he was admitted, this man 
should have been the last to take up his }>cn to denounce 
in public its abuses and to solicit the destruction of a 
body of w'hich he was a member. Wc may smile at nany 
of the points in this speech which Mirabeau comjiared to a 
pamphlet of Lucian, but the conduct is morally open to 
condemnation. 

Ctillmfort did nothing with pierseverance. He left it to 
others to carry out and contented himself with giving the 

1 The words are by Mme Roland in her Portrait of Chamfort. 

3 LeUeet d* J.-B. Laurag»a$$ <1 .\fadamu. , . Paris, iSoa, p, x6o ff. 
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stimulus. He excelled in summing up aositoation. 
coun!»el. a general impression, in a single word. During* 
the Revolution, he coined bons mots. ‘ War to the castles ! 
peace to the cottaQes /' was one of those' watchwords, olie 
of those firebrands which immediately flew over the whole 
country. ]..ater, very late, when he saw wTitten on all 
the walls the motto: * Fraternity or death* he translated 
it : ‘ lie my brother, or / hill you.’ But that extinguiched 
nothing. 

Chamfort's revolutionary ardour did not stop even at 
the n» August: he wrote two days after to a friend, 
after telling him that he had made his pilgrimage to the 
Place Vendome, to the Place des Victoires, to the Place 
Louis XV", and that he had visited the ruined statues of 
Louis XV'^ and Louis XIV : 

• s 

* Vou %er, hr sniil at the rrul of his letter, that though I am not ftav, X 
am ii«»t esaitly sa«l It is not ber.iuse tranquilhtv is rfstr>re<l and because 
the only last night pursued thi' arisl(MT.its, and .'lutoiiK other* 

the lournalisls of their party. Mitt onr musi wruen ontstlf to misekatuet 
of thiii kind. They must n 4 'cessiirilv happ*'!! in the eaSM* of a nor 
who for three years have bt'en continually s|KakiiiK of their sublime 
Constitution, but are koiuk to destroy it. aiul kave not iii trutk orj^anisad 
onytkinK yet hut an $nsitrrrctton. 'Ikat ts a small matter, tt is trnet but it 
M better tkan noiktHg.' 

Such w'ords show' how* far Chamfort, in spite of some 
depth and penetration, was little more than a man of wit 
without any true lights who had become fanaticised. 

This satiric observer, who had so oftep despi.sed the 
public and reviled the human race, now astonished even 
Alme Roland by his confidence in a new |>eople led by a 
few violent men. The truth is that the craving for crjuality 
stifled every other feeling in him. All the old inequalities, 
all those so imperceptible social gradations on which he 
liad lived for thirty years, that bed of rOses which he had 
turned into a bed of thorns, returned to his memory with 
rage and devoured him. He bad treasures ot rancour 
in him. As long as things were destroyed and levelled, 
all means were alike to him . * M’ould you have us, he 
asked Mannontel, make re^olutions with rose-water ^ 

I Oner, when he into society, he frit the want of a carriaM of 
his own : ' 1 am drUcate .ind short*sifEhtrd. he wrote to a friend faboat 
17SS); I have 'mtherto tacked up notbinie but mud, coughs, colds and 
Indixestion, not to speak of the risk of being run over twenty time* 
every winter. It U time that that came to an end.’ In fact be often said 
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In a publ^tion of the time in which he had a (share 
*\Tal^attx k^origues de la Rivotutioi*), remarking tliat 
few of those men who had taken part in the beginning 
lugl liecn able m follow the movement to the last, he 
adds; * It is a pleasure not unworthy ot a philosopher 
to observe at what period of the Kevolution each of them 
forsook it or took part against it.' And he notes the 
moment when La Fayette, when Ikirnave stopped: 
‘ What shall we say, he exclaims, when we sc<? La Fayette, 
after the night of the 6 OcIoIht, devoting himself to 
Marie-Antoinette, and this same Marie-Antolnettc. 
arrested at V'arennes with her husband, brought back to 
the capital, and playing a game of whist with young 
Barnave in the Tuileries ? ’ As to himself, the ci-devant 
young poet favoured by the Queen, late Secretary to 
ifadame^^lisabeth, he stopped only at the last extremity, 
and we have dsthculty in seizing the precise moment 
when he cried : It is enough ! He had a few ])iquant 
words against the Terror, but no words of imlignation or 
execration. Apix>inted under the Koland Ministry to 
the librarianship of tlie National Library, he had to defend 
himself against the denunciations of a subordinate who 
coveted his place, and his a]K)logy in of such a nature that 
it s('ems rather to aggravjite his wrong-doings to-day. He 
never was a (»irondist, as he openly exclaims : he hardly 
know's the Girondists, and renounces them ,* he claims to 
have been a jacobin, nothing but a Jacobin. 

We know twit once arrested and threatened with arrest 
a second* time, he tried to kill himself in his rooms at the 
Librarj*, that he failed, destroyed an eye, wounded him¬ 
self but w'as unable to deal himself a mortal blow. He u'us 
recovering or seemed to be in a fair way of recovery when 
he died from the imprudent act, so it is said, of his 
physician, on the 13 April 1794, too soon to witness the 
public deliverance and the fall of Kobespierre. He had 
not desired it soon enough to deserve to w'itnrss ft. He 
was fifty-three years of age. 

The fairest aiid most lenient judgment that it is possible 

in 'ox and ’92 : *1 shall not b< !ii*ve in the Revolution as loin; as 1 see 
coaches and tvria/ge* running over the foot-pa»s«ne/*r».' Thrrc is much 
peraoual reaentment hidden under Krcat political theories. A man would 
like a carriaiie of his own in 17S2, and, not having had it, he n*iU allow 
nobody to have one in ‘92. , . 
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to pass upon him seems to me that of Roedercr in^an 
article in the Journal de Paris, which has been reprod*^* 
in the most complete edition of Chamfort's Works. The 
end of his career is a terrible exampla of the germ gti 
fanaticism that may lodge and develop in the most dis¬ 
tinguished, the most cultured and even the apimrently 
most blas6 natures. Chamfort will continue however 
to be mentioned in the first rank of those who have 
wielded French wit with most dexterity and t>oldness. 
Too sickly and too irritable ever to deserve a place among 
true moralists, his name will remain associated with a 
number of concise, sliarp. vibrating and picturesque 
mots, which arouse attention and fix themselves willy- 
nilly in the memory. 

liut take care I 1 fear there is always a little arsenic 
behind them. , ^ 
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Monday, 29 September 1851. 

In the last third of the eighteenth century, three men 
distingui.<%hed themselves, as it in emulation of each other, 
by a delicate, piquant, satiric, mocking wit, and at the 
same time proved themselves to he of a serious turn of 
mind ; they were Chamfort. ot whom we spoke the last 
time, Hi^irol, of whom we sliall perlmps speak sonic day, 
alid Rulni^re, who left some interesting works and is 
remembered for a few neat poems, and who certainly 
deserves a study. Hulhierc liad a ])hybiognomy (piite his 
own ; he had real talent and a style; he W'as not only a 
witty, but a learned and clever writer, who. after long 
scattering his niceties and elegancies over society subjects, 
tried in the en<l to collect his forces, and applied them, 
with a certain success, to great historical subjects. 

A man of society and of the highest society, and anxious 
to pass for such, reserved, dqiloinatic and a little wrapped 
up in himself, very little inclined to confessions, w'c know 
h^dly anything precise about lies beginnings. He is sup¬ 
posed to liave been born about 1735 (others say sooner) ; 
be was the son and grandson of Inspectors of the Maie- 
chaussee of the Ile-dc-France ; he was educated at the 
College Louis-le-Grand ; on leaving school he served 
in the Gendarmes of the Guard, and w'as aide-de-camp 
to the Mar6chal dc liichelieu. Then, transferred from the 
military scr\'icc to diplomacy, we see him attached ip the 
capacity of Secretary to the Baron dc Breteuil. M. cie 
Breteuii liad liecn a]>pointed in 1700 Minister rienipoten- 
tiary in Russia; RulWre accompanied him thither; he 
was j^near witness of the revolution wdiich, in 17O2, pre¬ 
cipitated Peter III and placcil Catherine II on the throne. 
Following his observant nature, he endeavoured to 
divine and unravel all the facts in connexion with this 
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extraordinary event, and, on his return to Par^, made them 
the subject of a story which charmed society. tCThe* 
Comtcsse d’E^mont, the daughter of the Marshal de 
Hichelicii, who was Rulhidre's divinity^ entreated h^ 
to write ilovvn what he toid so well: he obeyed her, and. 
once the story was written, the author’s vanity got the 
better of the diplomat's discretKin, and readings be¬ 
came frec]iicnt. They caused a sensation. Catherine 11 
and her admirers were alarmed ; they tried ewary m^ans 
to induce Kiilhidre to suppress his story, or to alter it: 
he resisted all their olfers with an honotirable hrmneas. 
Grimm, who was so well qualified to apprc-ciatc RuJhi^e, 
with whom he had more than one feature in common, 
has left a picture of i>ne of those readings of the Rivolu^ 
thin dc liussic at .Mine Cieoffrin’s, and if we relied on 
this page ol Grimm, which was intended to be rqad at St^ 
Petersburg, wv should gain a very unjust idea of Rulhidre : 
that of u man of talent, but thoughtless and indiscreet, 
and ho was anything hut that. If, in a .single case, he 
yioklod to a first mil isc ret ion, he took every care to 
correct insensibly the impression it may have made, 
and to avoid a roi^tition of it. Under his somewhat 
rol>iist and dense exterior. Rulhidro was shrewd, adroit, 
guarded and circumspect, yet much more of a man of 
letters at bottom than he wished to apjToar, always on 
the look out for subjects for epigrams, comedies, stories, 
afterwiirds working them up in secret, at his leisure, with 
dolihcratioii. w’ithoiit betraying himself eo the public, 
confining himself to captivating the society of his time, 
and with a distant outlook on posterity. 

Aliout the year i7ix> he wa.s quite in vogue by reason of 
two works ot'different kind, but the outcome of one and 
the same intelU'Ctual nature, that anecdotic account of the 
Jiussian lifvolution, and by a Dtscours en vets sur les 
Disputi's, N'oltaire, to wdiom Rulhi^re sent th:> Disewifs, 
replied to him : ' I owe >'OU. ^ ir, the greatest pleasure I 
have liad for a long time. 1 am madly fond of fine poetry. 
The lines you have had the kindness to send me are of the 
kind w'hich were written a hundred years ago. wheA the 
Roileaus, the Moltdres, the La Fontaines w-ere in the 
w'orld. In my last illness I presumed to write a letter to 
Nicolas Despi^ux ; you have done much better; you 
write like him.* \'oltaire did more, he inserted the whole 
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Epistle undcc the word Dispute in his Dictionnairc fkilo- 
^ophHfue, with the following note: * Read the following 
lines on Disputes ; this is the way they wrote in the goocl 
times.' And, itMeed, this Epistle, which has licc^n re¬ 
produced in all the literary Readers and that w^e knew 
oy heart in our l)oyhood. resembles in tone the Ix’st of 
Boileau's Epistles, aneft} sii|K‘rior to them in thought. 
Certain smart allusions, by turns satirical and Haltering, 
to contemporary personages, added to its newness, made 
it a more animate<t and living thing than it appears to 
us to-day. The touches of satire, the proverbial expres¬ 
sions. the hcippy unions of names and ideas, an elegant 
conciseness, all the elements tliat go to make up and 
embellish the temperate moral jioem, are artistically 
placed, and it really lacks only a less dry and more 
ooloured*poetic inspiration, when the author tries to 
soar and to depict, for example, the temple of Opinion 
carried upon clouds through the air ; here w'e feel, as in 
all the poetry of the time, the lack of wings aiicl true im¬ 
agination, the absence of softness, of freshness and charm. 
Rulhidrc ends his Epistle by comparing poetry with the 
honey of the l>ces ; but we do not hear thi‘ir liumrning. 

The Anecdotes sur la Revolution tic Russia en Vannee 
1762 is a very agreeable little IXKik without any solemn 
pretensions, in which the historical events themselves are 
only envisaged from the point of view* of morals. The side 
of the narrative where the author aims at the styh* of 
Sallust and recalls that of Saint-R6al and other classical 
authors of Conspiracies, is not too prominent. We can 
understand tliat, in spite of Kulhidre's observant mind 
and in spite of his favourable position for unravelling 
many things, he must have been frequently reduced to 
guesses and conjectures in an event so involved in mys¬ 
teries and complications, and we cannot be astonished if 
his narrative was exposed to the recriminations of the 
interested : it could not t>e otherwise. Even the Rus.sians 
could neither have nor express an in<Je}>endcnt opinion 
on matters concerning their own history, and a history so 
contAnporaneous. It seems to roe however that the 
principal points of Rulhi^rc’s account have been generally 
adopted since, and that by historians (such as l,.^vesquc) 
who have been least inclined to follow him. There are 
certainly some recesses ol the Russian genius tliat Rul- 
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hidrc neither penetrated nor appreciated ;« living only 
at St. Petersburg and in the highest society,* he ssl^v in* 
this very incongruous people al>ove all the morals of the 
Lower Empire; he thought he saw in ^hem a kind 
Greek Empire at its decline, and he did not suthcicntly 
detect, under the veneer of an advanced civilisation, a 
young and nascent nation. SimfiSLrly in what he says of 
Catherine, though quick enough to see that she liad 
fashioned by nature for the most elevated f>d^ition. he 
dues not appear to liavc (]uile realised that virile genius 
which was to make her rank, with Elizabeth of England, 
among tlie small number of great moiiarchs. We cannot 
s;iy. however, that Catherine was either misjudged or 
still less calumniated by the man who at the very be¬ 
ginning drew of her this memorable and living portrait: 

* She has an aKTwablp .uhJ nnbk fiKurf*; .n proud step ; *’her Pfrsoft 
and carriauf an* full ol (crarr. Sht* has thu air of a sovmaKn. All hot 
teaturi'H prucl.iitn a Kroat rharact*‘r. Mrr iti’ok is hi>;h and her head very 
detached ; thi* union of thor two parts is, f*sprcially in profile, of 
reiuarkabli' bi'.iiitv ; .ukI in the moveitiuiits of her head she takes Sitme 
can* to exhibit tins Mer botw is broad and open, her nose 

almost aciuiline ; her mouth fn-sii and embtdiished bv her teeth ; her 
chin rather lar^'c and slightly doubh*. without beini* tat. She has che«t* 
nut liatr of tiu' ^leaitAt iMviiity , brow'n evebrows ; brown and very 
haiiitsoine e>es ; the reflexions of the liRht cause a blue shade, and her 
cninplexion is of the );realoiil brilliancy. The distinctix'e miirk of her 
physioittiomy is pride. The ch.iriii and KO^diu'ss, which arc not wanting, 
appear to kt'eti eyes to be the eflcel of nn extreme desire to please, and 
her alliinug expression sliows only too clearly that its design is to allure.' 

On bw return from his Northcni travels, Jiulhidre lived, 
then, at Paris on the best footing, much appreciated for 
certain little works which it was regarded as a favour to 
Ih' atlmitted to hear, jiretty poems like IJ A apropos, L$ 
Don (in Con(re-te»ips, which he recited with the certainty 
of l^dng applauded, for .some very biting epigrams 
w’hich he allowed to circulate without acknowledging 
them, but for which he gained all the credit. Ue enjoyed 
the most brilliant reputation as an unpublished author 
that one could desire. The Minister, M. dc Chotseiil, com¬ 
missioned him in 1768 to wnte. for the instruction of the 
Dauphin (Ixiuis XVI). the History of the troubles in 
Poland ; it was this quite contem]>onineoas history, the 
matter of which was every day being unrolled before 
his eyes, that Ruthidre endeavoured during twenty-two 
years to treat after the manner of the Ancients, without 
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bringing it a successful conclusion, and which to-day 
Borina his most considerable title to fame. 

Without bearing the title of historiographer, Kulhi^re 
w^ therefore am ev-officio historian much more than a 
society poet, and in spite of his gocKi taste he is s^iid to 
liave tietraywi himself: ‘ M. de RultiiOre. said Mine 

Neckcr, would drop hiwts in conversation on liis jirofi's- 
sion as historian, with pe<lanTic intention ; lie would 
attach to% great importance to the inw’^tigation of a 
little fact and all its circumstances ; he would never 
sec the Opera except from beliind the scem's.’ 'I'lns rather 
subtile and too analytical turn of mind, which ]tulhi<>rc 
intruded into society. ap|>ears nowh<T«' better than in 
a conversation that has lieen preserved by. I>i<ierot.‘ 
Kulhi^re thought that w'e should not be in too great a 
]i^urry, ^hen in company, to ask information nbc>ut a 
stranger who comes into the room : ‘ With a little jiatienco 
and attention there is no ncf^J to troultle either the master 
or the niistres.s of the house, and we can enjoy the pleasure 
of guessing.’ He had all sorts of precepts, little v<ry 
shrewd, very ingenious remarks, which he would demon¬ 
strate w’hen called upon, ami he was seldom mistaken : 

* Hr illufttratr^J hi 4 thmrv in mv nt MPr r)orii.iift* hounr, 

Didrrnt tells U!i: th«‘rc rnlrn-d in thi- loursi' of tlir ('VcniiiK ii man hr 
did nut Know; this iii.'ui ^isvkr without raiMiiR ho voim*: hr litid .iii 
raiy bc.iriti(!, puritv of cxprcs^irin, .iritl hi* mnnnfr* werr cold and |M>liti-. 
'* tic I* conni-ciod with thr Couri, Riiliiii^rr whisprrrd to nir." ‘Ilxii he 
remarked ih.it hr .ilmuit alwMvs h.id hi* risht iuiiid on hi« ch•‘^t, with tliir 
finKcrt rlo»rd anck the nail* turned outwards ; ** Ah ! ah ! hr .idd< d, 
he IS a lance-corporal in thr Boily ('>ijardi>, .iiid hr only wants hit rainr'Kl " 
Shortly niter, this man trils a liltir story : *' There were four of us. he 
said. Madame and Monsieur So-and-so, Madamr dr . . . .iiid tnyvK." 
Thereupon my instrudor continurd : " Now 1 know all about hiiii. Our 
Inrnd IS married ; the woman hr niriitioiirH m itu* third placr must 
be his wile, and when he uaiucd her hr told me )ui own i).-inie. ' 

When relating this proof of Kulhidrc’.s rather methodical 
and subtle sagacity, Diderot gives as to understao^J that 
all these delicate thing.s, conceived in very dtlunte terms, 
were too much so for him, a plain, simple bonhomme who 
always needed examples : ‘ narrow minds necfl examjiles.’ 
As sibon as he has quitted Rulhidre, he amuses himself by 
applying to the latter his own method, and in pa.ssing a 
judgment on him which contains a grain of criticism and 
irony. 

1 Letter to Naigerm on a passage in one of Horace’s Satires. 
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r<ulhi(>re did not by the way belong to Diderot's way 
of thinking, and he has explained his views* somewhertf 
very clearly. W'e may distinguish three great philosophi¬ 
cal inliucnces in the eighteenth century >vthat of Voltaire* 
that of HousHeau. and that of the Encyclopedists pro{)erly 
speaking. Rousseau, who is divided from the Eiicyclo- 
peilists by certain beliefs and by arcaow of stricter morality, 
is no less divided from Voltaire in that he aims at^deep 
political reforms by means of the people, by-appealing 
to common logic, to universal opinion. Voltaire, quite 
an aristocrat on the contrary, appeals only to the few, 
and the reform he preaches to kings, to the great and 
to the intellectual ^'lite, is civil .and religious rather than 
political. Rulhidre attached himself to V’oltaire's view; 
an<l. wiser *and more consetpient than the master, he 
never drew back through imprudeiice or iietiilaiice. Ije 
Iia<l liberal ideas, as we should wiy. but he wi-shed them 
to he tried and gradually applied by Governments and not 
by the people. He was faithful to the last to these view's 
and, w'liatever side we may take in judging him. he de¬ 
serves our esteem at least by his consistency of conduct 
and attitude. 

His fortunes received a rude check after the fall of the 
Choiseul Ministry, and under Aiguillon's Ministry. His 
historian's ])ension w'as .suppre^.sed for a time. Cham- 
fort. then his frienil. condoled with him, and Rulhidre 
replierl in a ver^e Epistle which is rather long, but in 
w'hicii he expouiulA with facility his principli^ of philosophy 
and wisdom, which arc no other than Horace's : 

L'astrt' inron«tant sous loqiiel jc siiis n£, 

!>«-$ biens .lux maiix in’.! srmvcnt pronieni^; 

Mats aiix evenoinonts plovaiit nion carart^rv, 
lin jnuiKsant tout, rirn m* uiVst ndct’ssairc. 
qiir j'ai vu I'csiicrdnco mo fuir, 

J 'ai suspondu ma roursp voloatairc. 

T'at dans un sort nouveau pns uu nouveau pl'o^k, * 

I't mon repos forr** ilevicn: 'ui doux lotsir, 

Hfurrux par ertte hiimt ,i; sagement iiiconstaitle, 

C’est la l,icihte qui m''uoU'. et oiv tcnti*. . . . 

It was aliout this time that Rulhidre w*as appopted, 
without any s< licitatioii on his part. Secretary to MoA? 
sicur, brother of Louis X\'I (afterwards Louis XV'III). 
Voltaire vrate lo congratulate him on this occa¬ 
sion (August 1774): ' It seems to me that an epoch is at 
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last beisiinni^ to form. ami. if only Monsieur will inter- 
*e.st MinseJi in it, f^ood taste will subsist in France.' We 
see how ready Voltaire was to make everythinj^ depend 
uMn the Great%mcl Princes. It is natural by the way in 
Alonsieur to show' lavoiir to Kulhidre, who was so f'orxl at 
pointing and salting an epigram and even, when calleil upon, 
a licentious tale. botmjfV'ounte.s of the future monarch. 

%fore coining to his serious works, we will record some 
of KulhiiSAe's conversatioas. and this time with or about 
Jean-Jacques Kousseau. Th»*y form one of the curious 
traits in Kiilhi^re’s life, and one of the most striking testi¬ 
monies to Jean-Jacques' madness. We will not nduse it. 

Rulhi^re lodgeil near the Tuilenes. One morning in 
1771. he had just returned from a ball (it was nine o'clm k 
in the foremxm). when his friend Oiisaiilx called in. looking 
l|uite pivturlied. The latter, the translator of Juvenal. 
enthusia.stic, expansive, fcnl upon all the sentimentality 
of the age. hail thrown himself very much in Jean-Jacques' 
way, and the latter at first took a liking to him and became 
exceptionally intimate with liim. But soon he became 
suspiciou.s, and there was a rupture ; the excellent man is 
deeply hurt by a letter he has just received from Kousseau, 
in which the latter writes : ‘ Vou are tleceivmg me, Sir ; 
I know not with what end, but you are deceiving me. . . .' 
To this l>u.saulx replied with a letter full of apostrophes 
and cftusion.s : ‘ If thou who wast so flear to me couklst 
go back to the source of thy prejudices ! . . . 1 call thee 
to witness, Je«m-Jac<|ues. in the name of the truth that thou 
bearcst in thy heart, etc., etc.* But belore sending the 
letter, tormented with perpicxitie.s, lie thought it advisable 
to show' it to his neigliUjur Kulhit^re, and it was 1 (tr that 
purpose that he came to wake him at that uusiasonahk 
hour, nine o'clock in the morning. Dusaiilx gives an 
intere.sting account of tliis conversation witli KulhiiVe ; 

* ** • What is troiibiiui; you so early in th** niornirit;,nr who ? *' ** It is 

onr mutual frif-nd, J«;ar»-Jac<ju<‘S." Hon! h.»s hf not 1 v«.u 

your cong^ ? That only holds by a thri'jil; Iut« . i'.el onr t-irrc- 
spontlcnce. and you will ' 

a 

Rttlhidre begins to read Rousseau's letters aloud, inter¬ 
rupting himself every moment, .speaking to hinisell ap¬ 
provingly, saying: * (h<od I. . . .splendid! . . . but 
this is as good as gold ! . . Dusaulx could not under- 
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stand this approval, and Rulhidre had to ^jcplain. The 
explanation was that lilulhidrc knew his Jean*'Jacqtlhs so* 
well by heart, that he recognised him at every line, in 
his suspicions, in his reproaches: 

* Knowing! our fririul's chnnclfr ami way« so thorouiihly, that 1 could, 
if wf>rc, art as his private secretary and replace him in bis absence, 

1 w*as only thinking;, uhen reading uxTcsixindencc, of what he 

shoiiM, from my data, havi said and wnttr-n to you ; and 1 gucss4*d so 
curr>'cilv, that 1 congratulated ir)\i<‘lf. WnuUl you not have done the 
same ? • ' ^ 

And when Dusaiilx asks his advice and opinion about it 
all, Rulhiilire replies : ' What do I think ? Zounds ! I 
■was thinking tliat here was some ^oo<l, some excellent 
material for inj* comedy.’ This comedy was Mefianl, 
which never saw the light. But we feel that Rulhidre was 
just the man to write a tomedy of this kind in the style 
and the taste of the Mhhant. * 

However Dusaulx, ipiite concerned calxiut his letter, 
insisted upon knowing whether he should send it: 

’ Not on any account! rsirlainifd Rnlhirrr ; vou would make him a 
hiindp-d tinif't iintp' mad with %'our Pluhinhian l«-tter. And it is 

well that you should know that hr u never so strong as uhen he ts tn tka 
wrong.' 

I can only refer those who wish to know more about the 
conversation to Dusaulx' account.' Rulhitire, htill think- 
ing of his comedy subject, as the other w'as thinking of 
his letter, continuc.s to define Jean-Jacques and to point 
out to Dusaulx what a vain and fanciful idea <in the form 
of enthusiasm) it is on his part to expect tS comfort such 
a man: 

' Hut, honestly, wh.it can yr>u <*x(>cct of a man who has come to snt* 
pcct his own dog (th.s is a factl. and that brcausc the poor brute had 
liecoine, like vou. too affectionate, and he thought there must be some 
mystery at the bottom of it. . .* 

And he tells Dusaulx the story of the sparrows that 
Rousseau feci every morning t\it*h bread-cruml>s on his 
window-sill, flattering himseb that he had tamvd them : 

* 1 thought 1 had reason to bill 1*0, said Rousseau speaking through 
Riilhi^re, that we were the b<>st iriends iii the world ; not a biLof it, 
they were no better than men. 1 try to carm them, and behoN my 
guldy friends flying off as if I were a bird of prey. I dare swear that they 
li.id not gone two streets away from my house, when they taid wor$$ 
than JhaNcin; about mr' 

1 Dt MMS rapperts avec Jean-Jacfsut Xoassaait, by Dusau x, p. 177 ff. 
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From thb^last rather exai^f^eratoil touch we min'ht 
imagine it was already the Rousseau of the comedy tliat 
was s]H‘aking. 

Once m the s^ng, Itulhidre relates how he himsidf had 
hitnerto kept his footing with Jean*Jacques ; not with 
flattery, but rather with rudeness, by laughing at him, 
by asking him deliberalfl'ij^Vhcn he began to speak about 
the wicked: 'Do you mean to say that ynu believe in 
the wicket^ that is like being afraid of one's shadow.' 
Rut even Riilhidrc has lost lus lioUl upon him. 'J’he last 
time he went to see Jean-Jacques, the latter received Jiiin 
grumblingly and stood on the defensive all the time : 

• 1 rin*{ ih^* tn-ll, he (»p<’'ns to me : “ Wh.it do you w»rU hire ? If 
Vou hav(.. (onif to dm'*, it is too «i>on ; if you havi* luuiu* to sic(* me, it 
IS too Uto." Tli« II, tlitukiiii; Ix^U-r of it . ’* Conic iii, 1 know wliat you 
w.^t, iiiul l^uivc nothiuK to hide . . . even Irom you." ’ 

And Rousseau, addressing his housekeeper, purposely 
enters into a thousand details about the kitchen and the 
lK)l-au-feu ; then turning to Kulhierc : 

* N<»w you know all alxjut tlio aerrets of niy house', and I defy all 
your s.ii:;uitv to hud in th<-iu nnvtlunK suit.iblt* to your coini'dy.' - * He 
(111! not su4in‘tt, adds Kulhierc, tli.it he had just provided me with tin; 

points.’ 

And when the visitor tlid not leave soon enough : 

**'(ifiod eveiii Sir; f:o .and finish your *'I will ol»i*y 

aou , but rxcuse inv flr.ir Je.an-J.if (jik'S, should we say defiant i 
'mtfiahi ? frtr .in t:r.iiuiii.iijan, M. I)<iiin'ri 4 ue, h.is made me doulitfiil 
oil the i»»uiil.”\Vliithcver you pk.ase, Sir, whirlnver you please; 
g‘««>d ewium,'.'*' 

The whole scene is very atnusing]y told ; it cRmis more 
honour however to Rulhidre’s wit than to liis Jieart, and 
he himself appears throughout in the Il^'ht of a man who 
is always too evidently on the look out for points and 
cmbellishnicnts for the work he is composing, lie is 
tracking his subject ; he thinks of nothing cdse, excejit 
{HThapH of showing his clev«;riiess, and making the man 
he is talking with lightly fet-l his claws. A ttue comic 
dramatist, an author of vi rve and frank humour, a 
Moli^re, or simply a Regnard. itre not subject to these 
conceits or these epigrammatic subtletic.s, which form an 
essential jxirt of Rulliidrc's character and h.'ibit of mind. 
This conversation with DusauU and his other conversa* 
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tion with Oklerot give us a perfect idea of.him from the 
social point of view. ' • • 

1 have touched u[K>n his weak point: I will sum him 
up: Kulhidre is not content with Ixunji^.clever^ he prides 
himself on it. he makes a profession of his cleverness. ' 
And this explains one |>oint where he differs from 
Chainfort. Seeing the latter ItMTri^tnd sickly, and Kulhidre 
on the contrary fresh and florid, somclnxly said in revenge 
for their cfdgrams (it was La ifurju; repeating a'mot lif the 
Abbe Ariiaud, which he put into ])oor rhymes): 

Coiinaissi’r-voiis (’hamfnrt, C' niaii;r<’ ln'I-«'spnl ? 

VQUS KlllIlK'rr, A rtKiniJlC ' 

Tou!» ilcux V n«uirrisvnt iTi’fivir ; 

Ma» I'uu on iiiouri, ct riiutro cn vit. 


This wortl envy which was applicable to Clirmfort fjid 
not properly fit Kulhi^re. We have just s»H’n and heard 
him. he is not envious, he is contenteil. 'I'hc eccentricities 
and manias of his neighbour are merely fair game to him. 
He dclight.s in pursuing and discovering them ; far from 
being angered by them, he welcomes them as an occasion 
tor showing liis cleverness. He is a curioso. He enjoys 
his malice and does not suffer from it. 

Aliout the same period Kulhi^re might have discovered 
some signs of tluit suspicious cliaractcr which he was 
observing, in a younger Koiissenu. equally infected with 
the malady of suspicion, in Ih'rnardin dc Saint-Pierre, 
of whom he had seen n good deal in Kussia. There is 
nothing to prove that he was guilty, towards this sus¬ 
ceptible ami umbrageous man of talent, of the folly and 
injustice which M. Aitnc-Martin imagines. In a letter to 
Hernaxdin de Saint-Pierre, Kulhk're shows himself grieved 
at his suspicions and complains of them in an ailectionatc 
tone. In another letter, written at the moment when 
Bernarditi was starting for the lie dc France, Rultiidrc 
writes to raise his courag; . 

* If ynii fJo not, mv dear iriend, make the fortune I expect of your 
talent and your ■wnil, you wilt at leaf! write a isooii Journal (a Jwuruat of 
Trawls), and that ia soincIhitiK. We mav find comfort for the reviTS*** 
of this pm^'nl existi*nce in the thought that posterity will do us more 
Justice. Make a f:ixid picture of .'ll! the inhabitants of our itlobe ; make 
yourself iutcrcutinc; to the mrti of all countnrs. and, wiiatover happens, 
you will at least have the resource of immortality.' 
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This imm^tality was indml DoTnanlin’s resource. 
The fiturnat of the voyage to the He ile France was not a 
f;rcnt matter, but Paul ct wsis at the cful of it. 

ln«advisiii<' hiii^to take this noble revenf^e on destiny, 
Kiilhidrc showed that he was woitliy of comprehending; 
arftl embracing; the iottv idea. 

He tc»r>k rank as an ifist'^ian and an honourably serious 
writqf in J 7 X.S by his /ulainissrmruts hi^torujues sur Irs 
causi^s dr ui lievocntwtt dc VJuiit dr Matitrs rt unr VHat 
drs J*tntrstunts fti hrunce. This work tia<l been deinnnded 
of Kulhi^re by the Ministry to support the benevolent views 
of Ixjuis XVI in favour of the Fiotestants ; it w.is a <pies- 
tion of resloriiii; to them their civil status. M. de Hreteuil 
shareil with Mulesherbes the honour of carrying out this 
work of justice and reparation. KulhU'^re, in his in- 
gtnknis 4nd learned work, investigated the causes anti 
circumstnnees which had brought about the Kevoration 
of the Htlict of Nantes in Octtjber lOSq. Having access 
to the official manuscript sources, he used them with ability 
and art. I’rompted by the natural bent of his mint! 
as much as by the interest of the cause* he was taking in 
luiiid, lie endeavoured, by mc*ans of .some artful anti 
|x;rhaps forcetl comparisons, to refer this great action, 
which was the error of a whole century, to cerium 
accidental .secondary causes, anti to lessen the original 
intention ; this was a way of making the reparation easier 
and more acceptable to all. In our jireseiit more advant'i'd 
state of knowlAlge on the .seventeenth century, we are 
forcetl to admit that this fatal J<ev(H:ation. which was 
directly CMxasioned by Louis XI Vs final pituis ]>hase, had 
long pre-exi'>te<I, or at least hatl been floating in the mintl 
of that prince in the state <»f a political project, anti that 
in the end he was only realising an old wish, which w'as 
insensibly secontletl and encouraged by «an almost um< 
vcrsdl complicity. Jfiit JCulhiAre's Julaircis^cmnits, 
though incomplete and to a certain extent biassed, were 
nevertheless very useful at the time they apptared, and 
are still one of the interest ing tlncunielits to be consiilted 
in the*^tudy of that great Ir .lurical questitui. 

In this work Kulhi^rc .show.s himself in the true line of 
prioress which he readily fnlU^wed. in the jiath of reforms 
which public opinion called fur ami which the Oovernment 
itself w’a.s directing. Bui soon, this directing power 
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dropping from the hand.s of the rulers, •the whole oi 
society entered into one of those profound Hgitatlons <31 
which no chiirvoyunt mind could foresee either the term 
or the crises. Ktilhidre. besides being \^^ned by his jwr- 
sonal interest, was from the beginning one of these clair¬ 
voyant minds. 11c had nothing more to desire in life. 
A man of letters, he entered tfiCAcademy in 1787 with a 
Discourse that showed a superiority of views^and per¬ 
fect elegance, and wn.s universally applauded. A man of 
the world, he Ireqtiented all societies and was on a familiar 
fooling witlj all the highest at Court. Ilis fortune, which 
had a momentary check under the Aigtidlon Ministry, 
had recovered sin« e with every advantage through the 
protectuui of M. de Hreteuil. Since 1775 he had Ixren a 
Chevalier of Saint-Louis. He liad liuilt him.self near 
Saint-Denis a country house for study and humble 
lights, which he called the Hermitage. From his garden 
he could see the .Abbey of Saint-Denis which rerriimled 
him of human greatness and death ; he had erected a 
little fountain whose w'aters warned him of the flight of 
lime, and which was surmounted by a statue of Cupid. 
One day when the Comtessc d’Kgmoiit came to see him. 
he placed this delicate inscription under the statue : 

J ulo p.«nil $nr rriio rivo; 

t’lir iin,iK«‘ tie (hmiiU* 

S<* rt’^flccliil ttiiris ertir r-.iii ; 

L'ini.igc a till, I'.'Xiiiour scul cst Tvhifi. 

We may imagine that, sober and without any passions, 
satisfied ami disillusioned. Kulhiere did not witness with¬ 
out a dtef> impression tlie great commotion which shook 
society and every existence. He died in time, and suddenly, 
at Paris, on the .Ui January i/yi, at the age of lifty-six 
years ami a half, according to some, of over sixty, ac¬ 
cording to others, and, in aiiv case, not looking fiis age. 

Among the places and prerogatives that Fulfaidre pos¬ 
sessed there was a sinecu:*'*^ which is too singular not to be 
noted : he had or was S'-oii to have liad the government 
of the Sumarittiint', which was worth five or six thUusand 
iivres. Now, the Saniaritaine W'as nothing more nor less 
tlian the fountain-pump which had l>ecn erected under 
Henri I\' on the Pont-Neuf, and intended to supply the 
Ixiuvrc. tlie gardens of the Tuileries and the Palais-Royal 
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with ^^ater. •This fountnin. with its front towards tho 
bridge. amiftc<t the passers-by with its little cas<,'.Klt‘ ami 
its figures in gilL|bronze of Jesus Christ and the* woman of 
Samaria at Jacoffs well. The royal intention of this Ntnic- 
ture accounted for its being dignified with the nanu* of a 
govcrnptu'nt, and hiiving^ a^*ery reS|M*ctable renuineration 
attached to it. It nee<k^ only this Iasi tact to prove 
tliat 4 iullu 0 re had every reason for being only an iiulilb'r- 
ent revolutionary. 

But his l>cst reasons .still lay in his character ami the 
turn of his mind, which might be defined as Liberul but 
Ministerial at ail times. 

The regrets causesl by Itulhi^rc’s death among those 
who enjoyed his .sricicty, show clearly enough that we 
should not accept literally the leputation for spitefulness 
wfkich soffie have tried to put upm him ; he must li.ive 
slandered himself by his liking ami talent for sariasm. 
But everything in the course of hi.s life and conduct 
seems to indicate the gentleman scKiially speaking. ‘ Men 
of wit sometimes indulge in bons mots, he saifl. but it is 
only fools tliat say spiteful things.* 

More than fifteen years h;u! elapsed since Kulhi^re’s 
death, when in Napoleon, having formed designs on 

Poland and against Russia, thought hts piirjx^se wf>idfl 
Im' helped by the publication of the manuscript wia-k that 
Kulliiere had left, ami which bore the title : Ih^tiure tU 
VAnatchie de Polof^ne et du Jh^nu mbtewrnt de u tir tl^f*ub^ 
liifut'. The ediflng was entrusted to Daiinon. who ai^oiii- 
pltslied his task w'itli the care and scrupulousness lh.it lie 
hrouglit to all his labours and duties. 'J'his history of 
Kiilhidrc's, so iinpoitaiit and yet incomplete, diws the 
greatest honour to his iiieniory, and toiihrms our opinion 
of him as an .ihle wTiterof a serious turn of mind wiio was 
not to be a}>sorlH'd by elegant frivolities. Does this history 
however dc^seo'c, as Daunou maintained and Chenier 
repeated after him, to be ranked among the mcKlern 
monuments that are comparable to those of tlv* Ancients ? 
I will only venture upon a few doubts and a few observa¬ 
tions on the subject. 

Rulhi 4 re. commissioned in 1768 to write the History of 
anarchy in Poland, the anan.hy which first broke out at 
that epoch, the comecpirmces of which however w<‘ie 
prolonged until the last dismemlierment of Poland, con- 
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summatcd in T797, had to do with a subfb^t thqi^ 
not defined, that was, if we may say so, in course of 
execution, and that he could not consei^uently embrace 
in its entirety. The whole composition of his work sllfll^rs 
from this first want of point of view'. If he had wished 
only to write Memoirs, to coin4rir)S4> a narrative ba.sed on 
cimversations, despatches, confidences of various kinds, 
lie could have done sci: but that was not lu-^purilose ; 
he really desiretl to cimijinst! a classical, definitive history 
in the antupie inannor, of learned aivl majestic propor¬ 
tions ; now, the premature an<l still unaccomplished sub¬ 
ject flid not leiul itsi'll to such treatment. The frame 
was still undefined. The painter therefore dilated into 
preambles to an excessive dejjree ; to approach Ills sulv- 
ject, he seems to be wait ini' until it has a dfmpiienient. 
and this denouement is continually receding. tim?» 
we do not know whether he is tracing the history of 
Ktissia or that of Poland, so often iloe.s heat first carry us 
alternatively from one country to the other. When he at 
length attacks his real theme, which begins with the 
election of King Stanislas IVmiatowsky, Kulhidre suffers 
under the disadv'antage of having to pronounce judgment 
on living characters that have not yet reached their full 
development, on prisons who have not yet said their last 
w'ord. lie misjudges the greatness and the cottsistency 
of Catlierine\s plans, he is unable to penetrate those of 
the great Frederick, and his share of itpliative in the 
dc.stinies of Poland. He chooses for his heroe.s those 
among the Polish leailers who did not afterwards sustain 
that character : he sevs them from a distance in the 
chivalric |>oses they assume, and all to their advantage. 
With some talent he ascribes to them s()ecches which 
recall those of the Ancients in their public assemblies, 
but I should have jireferrecl .some of those true words 
w’liich carry us into reality. Dumouriez was for some 
time an agent of the French Ministry among those Poles, 
the confederates of Parr. \Vhat he tells me about them 
in his cursory and brightly familiar manner, is mo|ie in¬ 
structive and ioipre.ssive than the dramatic and some¬ 
what external scenes of Rulhidre, who, whilst warning us 
of his heroi's* ostentation, i.s himself taken in by it. lie 
wants to paint, and he looks about him for subjects for 
his paintings, just as we saw him^iooking about elsewhere 
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^for subjects ior his comedies and epigrams. The work- 
Viaiisnip is*evidont. In a word. Kiilhidre conceives and 
executes his liistory much more like a man of letters ami 
a f>ainter tlian^s a statesman and politician. It is a 
history which, in spite of its being so contcmfxiraneoiis. 
docs not appi*ar to In; suiricieiitly near to the sources, 
which s«ivours too mifth fff composition, or, if you prefer 
it, ot tlKJ^mlette. Although it calle<l forth objections in 
the Institute from practical men who IluI seen Poland 
or Hussta, wc can i|uite understand why it was so accept* 
able to Daunoii. an firnate mind, more academical than 
he thought, who did not approve of history, even true 
history, being written anvhow, 

111 his analysis of Kiilhu'^ro's merits Dauiiou went so far 
as to remark that, in his sliort as in his longest sentences, 
t 4 ic author continually varies his tonv, his rhythm, his 
consinu tious and muvrmrnts : 

* jrr iM'Mtks, lx* jkMs inu^'nioiisly like n rnn«umniuU' rlu'lor* 
iriai). in whirii uimt of ihf r)*srinlilc inoro or W^h, rf 1 ni»y 

f iiutloiii'il the coinn.insoii, a fterics of viTM-ii bet to tin* same tune; aiul 
t r*'quin'4 soiin* etlort in a writer to against tins tlefi-cl; for the 

rnind only too eavilv atcustomi ilbt'lf to the same nieihiKU, the stvl« 
to the s.iinc forms, the ear to the same nniniM'rs. Hnt when, in rtadniK 
Rulhi^re, we are able to take away our attention suff'uieiilly ftf>m the 

f trofoiiiKi iiiterest of the matter in observe oiilv the strin lure of the 
aiiKiiaKe, wc are struck everywhere l»v the rich v.irieiy in the nutuhftg 
which rontliice in the Kerieral hariiioiiy. After this, 1 will arJinit that 
Ills si vie IS onliiiarily imtkkIic (Kiilhiere h.icl been bhiirieil for Ins too 
leiiftthv Hrntenres), that is to »av what it -11101111] Im* in order to repre- 
sent by the linkiiiii; of exprexsjon-i ilie ronne.xion of ideas, to bririK to¬ 
gether ami nnfoUl the nrruinstances of i;reat events, and to preseive 
to history its splendour and dignity.' 

I desircfl to quote this passage from Daunou’s reply to 
the objections raised up against Kulhi^re, to show the 
kind of care and attention, unusual in the Moderns, 
which that elegant historian devoted to the conqxi^ition 
of his pictures. We shall always reatl with pleaMire in 
Kulhidrc iiome curious and salient portraits, the de.scription 
of Warsaw at the opening of the Electoral Diet, the scenes 
of magnificent tumult and confusion which he unfohls 
before u.s like a play, liut those who like a greater 
explicitness wdll not lie satisfied with this aspect of rather 
distant colouring, and will wonder what there is at the 
back of that immense canvas. Rulhidre too much dis- 
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guises his researches, and lie forces the doub^r to r^om- 
mence them. • 

There remains to him at least the honour of a 
attein]>t. lie conceived a vast historical €omiKisition, he 
began its execution and continued it through more than 
eleven hooks with faedity. harmony and breadth. This 
man of the world, who appeared^o lie merely an epicurean 
man of wit, showed that he was able to set ln*(o^. Iiin^self 
a high aim, and to keep it in view with art and all his 
powers. 

When* IS the historian who is able* to unite the beauty 
and purity of form of the Ancients in all matters, with the 
depth of researches expected ol the .Mtxleriis, ami can 
we hope to sec? him !n*nceft»rth ? Riilhiere conceived the 
idea : that is his glory, and. although his course was 
not fnlly run, it is for that that wc greet him to-d*.y. • 
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I. liru* ]o. See Saintr Ik'uve’s j>rt*vioiis nri>i.U* 
on ni J\it(ratls C w/r Ill, jiagr 04. 

j. liiir iS. J'/ic Hliud Gul of tnUt' was 

lran^Ultc(i by J.on^tfllow. 

Pa^c 4. line H, Jaciiyn. a po<’ni in Laniartiiu ’s 

dt*ca«U‘iil style. 

^ J*ap;e«i4, line (| from iKjttoin. * Just so mm h ^roiuul 
that llu-> nia\- stndl ar<jiiiul its b(inlers, rcaoj’njs<* 
vm« shouts and ^.o\int their shrubs.’ 

J'a^^e ]S. line 7. See (he artale on .MiialH-aii and Pa 
March 111 tin* si.Mli volume of the jiresciil translfitioii, 
pajfc 79. 

Pa^e 22. middle. Ste the article on the I)ur de Lan/iin 
in the sixth volume f>t the |»r< sent tr.insiatKai. pa^e jjS. 

I’a;!*!* J4, line 15. ‘ liy la r ^ait ^\as revealed tlii’ tiue 

fjothless,' 

Pn^c .b'^. line 4 Imm bottom. Heaiimur. best known 
in I oniii Mini with tin thei niomelet. stmhed a wide i.in,L;e 
of subju fs, at^d left .1 volumirioie woilc on Inset t". 

lVif»e Of», line P* fit*m bottom. Xn j e. a smi]>le 

ton ; see Molieie, i.tole di \ i , wn;», s. 

Pa«4e ()t. juiddie. ‘ Jo futurre ft mwi Ste Moliere, 
TaUufv, Act I, st one 4. 

l*aj»e (13, last lines. Saiiite Heiive’s arlit h‘ on the 
Co!respondent e between .\lrne tie Maintentin ami the 
Princesses des (hsins will appear in the ninth volume of 
the present Iraiislatjon. 

Pa^c 6f», line 14 from botttiin On Camilh Desintnilins 
arwl the Vicux Cordrlicr, see the fourth voiuim of the pn*- 
sentitranslation, pap^e 79. 

Page 7b, line 14 from l>ottoni. On the Ouchesse 
trAngoiilcme, .see the article which will ajif^ear in the 
eighth volume of the piesrip tianslatioii. 
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Va.fic 8i, line 4. ' As if. at this early inhuman 

Korturie had resolve<! to nurture me on trouble anu sad¬ 
ness,' 

Page Hj. middle. ‘Adorable to• look at, you would 
think her a Divinity: such grace in her countenai^ce, .so 
regal a majesty I ’ • # 

Page tg), line 5. Cracr of i.e. a special fiivour of 
(h3<l. which fits us for a particular state or .situation. • 
l*age 05. line 9 from liolltun. * However hideous the 
mask that covits thee, Sieyt^s, 1 still doiiht, and desire 
t nlightenment ! ' 

Page 112. line 4 from bottom. Drouot, Napoleon’s 
famous (iener.d, called the Sage of the (irand Army. Sec 
the first volume of the ])resenl translation, page lyt). 

Page 111 line ;. (iiiillaume Hude (14(17-1540). a. famous 
Hellenist, who hrlptsl to found the ColK^ge dc iTafice. • 
Page iiS, line S. etc. North’s translation of Amyot's 
Phitarcli, slightly altered. 'I he exjiression ‘ pluck <iown 
the haughty stomachs ' is Nortli's ; Amyot has mioutir. 

J’age 15.?, hn 7 from bottom. ‘Pools are taught by 
exfHTieiice.’ 

Page I i; p line j( . 'Fhe peasant of the Danube lectures 
the Koniaii Senate on their avarice and injustice. See 
I.a I'oiitaiiie’s fabit I.e Pnruin du Danube. 

Page 1O7. last line. Oil Ducis, who worshipjx'il and 
murdered Shakespe.are m all giuxl faith, the rea«ler may 
In* referreil to the sixth volume ol the Cauteries du Luttdi 
(original). He was better than his repulafion. fkiuilly 
was a wiiliT lor the young. 

I’age loS. line ic» from bottom. The Academic des 
Jeiix Plorniix w'as founded at Toulouse in 13-3, for the 
culture ol jKH'sy. 

Page 172. middle. * Kvery complexion of life, con¬ 
dition, fortune, became Ari.stippiis, aiming at a higher 
rank, but usually content with bis present lot.’ Horace* 
lip. I, 17. 

Page 182, line 6 from lioDoni. * See how with us man 
has fallen from his primitive state I ’ 

‘ In the ilress of the savage, long hair.' • 

Page 183. line 13. * What! 1 could not love thee 

without th( assistance of this man in black I * 

Page 183. line 17. ' Here is a young man w'ho will 

write as they did a century ago.' 
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iiiw j2. * a kinji; who is lovetl and rt'vertHl 

luuj subieits in every clime : he may Irav'cl the worKl 
.over, and stiil^ic in his States.* 

• Page 187. raiddle.% The mriromaniac during the tirsi 
performsiicc of his play, in Piron’s comedy Jm Mt'tfowanie, 
Page 191. mi«hil«^ *Jlt remains stored away in the 
depths of iny mind.* Virg., 1 . 2iu 

Page\9i, line 12 fnrni bt>ttom. 'The ro.se has its 
poisons, w'hich we find in the end.' 

Page 206, line 15 from Inittom. * The inconstant star 
under which i w*as born, has often led me from gotsl to 
evil fortiint- ; but by adapting myself to c ircumstanees, 
though I am able to enjoy everything that falls in iny 
w,ay. I have no nt‘cessities. As sfton :vs 1 saw hope flee 
from me. 1 arrested iny voluntary course, 1 luive taken a 
TIew plftisiire in a new lot, and my forced rcpo.se becomes 
sweet leisure. Happy through this wi.sely inconstant 
humour, it is ease that invites and tempts me. . . .* 
f*age JoS, line 17. Ac Met hunt, a comedy by (iresset. 
Page 210, line ii. ‘ Ilo you know Clianifurt, that lean 
wit ? do you know Klllhlt^re. with his chubby face ? they 
both feed on envy : but it is death to the one, and life 
to the other.' 

Page 212, line 10 from bottom. * Aglaia appeared on 
this bank ; an imago of her beauty was reflected in this 
fugitive water ‘ the image fled, J.ovc alone has remained.* 
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